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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


NOVEMBER 4, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SupcoMMITTEE ON Manpower UTImizatTion 
or THE Posr Orrice AnD Crvin Service ComMMtrrer, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee, met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. James C. Davis 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Representatives Davis (subcommittee chairman), Lesinski, 
Scott, Gross, Johansen, and Dennison. 

Also present: Mr. Fred Belen, committee counsel. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is continuing its hearings under authority 
of House Resolution 139, 85th Congress. 

There are a number of important matters we wish to take up— 
particularly in regard to the Department of Defense and its use of 
engineering and scientific manpower. 

Last year our hearings emphasized that scientific manpower was 
being wasted through hoarding and unnecessary duplication of effort. 
We also brought out that this was being financed by defense dollars— 
dollars that were supposedly being largely spent to give us supremacy 
in the missile and other fields of armament. 

Our finding was that because of poor management the defense 
effort was being retarded due to the artificially created scarcity 
of engineers. Harvard University has since published the results of 
a survey that supports our position that there was pirating and hoard- 
ing of engineers under defense contracts. 

Every day since October 3 we have had a little visitor named 
“Sputnik” that reminds us how right we were. It is a constant re- 
minder of the unfortunate results of poor manpower utilization. 
Now Sputnik No. 2 has been sent into outer space by the Russians. 
Tt is 1,038 pounds heavier and it is 300 miles farther away from 
the earth. 

As has been demonstrated, much of this poor utilization stemmed 
from the almost unbridled competition growing out of unlimited 
defense dollars. This must not be allowed to continue if we are to 
win supremacy over the Russians. 

The Russians have more scientists now than we have. A report 
just recently made public by the Central Intelligence Agency states 
that Russia now has 1,500,000 scientists at work while we have only 
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1,300,000 and our investigation has shown that the services of these 
1 ‘300, 000 have not been fully utilized. 

During the past months we have been assured by the Secretary of 
Defense that steps were being taken to correct the deficiencies. The 
Defense Department has created a Manpower Utilization Committee 
for the purpose of improving the utilization of engineering and scien- 
tific personnel, both in industry and in the Defense Department. We 
are going to ask them to tell us specifically what they Ta ave done. We 
suggested to the Secretary that contract regulations ‘be revised to pre- 
vent extravagances in recruiting and hiring of engineers. I am in- 
formed that this was not done Dut new pr ocedures have been estab- 
lished. We will want to know what these procedures are and what 
is being done under them. 

It is now on the record that spending billions of dollars did not 
give us missile supremacy, nor will more spending of billions of dol- 
lars give us missile supremacy in the future. Unlimited dollars are 
no substitute for good management. That is why this subcommittee 
has always insisted that what is needed in Government is not more 
people and more money but good manpower utilization. In many 
cases this means fewer people—not more people but the elimination of 
wasteful and costly programs of duplication. It means the elimination 
of duplication of effort and unnecessary competition for critically 
needed personnel. 

Our subcommittee has urged not only cutbacks in civilian man- 
power but also the use of attrition to minimize firings. We will ex- 
pect to hear from each of the military services what steps they have 
taken to be sure the reductions were in the less essential functions. We 
also want to hear to what extent each source is using attrition to 
minimize the firings. As I have said repeatedly, hasty firings are 
harmful to the individual, his family, the community, and the Nation. 

Last April I made the statement that “It appears that department 
heads can ignore a directive of the President.” During the past 
months we have heard about holding the line, keeping expenses down, 
and the like. Yet when I look at Federal civilian employment figures 
for August 31, 1956, as compared to this past August, I see there 
has been an increase of 700 despite reductions in the Department of 
Defense. 

We have before us today a table of Federal civilian “employ ment 
trends for the period from September 30, 1956, to September 30, 1957, 
which shows for that 12-month period a decrease of 21,753 personnel. 
However, where there has been a decrease of 49,402 in the total em- 
ployment of the Department of Defense, there has been an increase 
in the nonmilitary agencies of 27,649, which makes a net decrease of 
21,753. It looks very much as if when the President speaks everyone 
listens—but few act, except for the military. We are going to try 
to find out what if anything is being done by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the nonmilitary departments ‘and agencies to bring about a re- 
duction in manpower. 

Unless we are going to bankrupt our Government we must find 
ways and means to get the job done within our present expenditures. 
We must reevaluate nondefense programs and do our defense job more 
efficiently. 

I note that there has been no slowing down in the increase in the 
number of executive-level positions. Int reports from a selected group 
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of departments, representing about 65 percent of the total Federal 
employment, there was an increase of about 5,600 executive-level 
positions. This is another matter with respect to which the subcom- 
mittee will be interested in learning the cause. We will hear first this 
afternoon from the Department of Defense. The Honorable William 
H. Francis, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, will represent that Department. Mr. Secretary, we will be 
pleased to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY GUS C. LEE, STAFF DIRECTOR, 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, AND COL. A. FREGOSI, ACTING DIRECTOR, PROCURE- 
MENT POLICY, OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Francis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; it is a pleasure to be 
with your subcommittee this afternoon, and to discuss the very im- 
portant subject of manpower utilization. 

Department of Defense manpower reports to your subcommittee 
during the past 2 years cover a time period characterized by major 
technological changes in the military. 

During this time the atomic submarine has become operational ; 
modern jet aircraft of increased speed and range have replaced older 
types; and new weapons systems, including guided missiles with nu- 
clear firepower, have been added to our arsenal. 

The manpower and personnel implications of these developments 
are significant. First, we have increasingly emphasized quality, rather 
than quantity in our manpower planning; second, we have continu- 
ously emphasized efficiency in manpower utilization in order to hold 
down our payroll costs. 

The Department of Defense’s record in accomplishment of better 
manpower utilization speaks for itself. The services are doing more 
with less manpower resources. Since the end of the Korean war, the 
percentage of available military personnel in the operating units— 
the air wings, ships of the fleet, Infantry combat units, and other 
fighting forces—has increased from 57 to 63 percent. The services 
accomplished this while they reduced military personnel about 800,- 
000 and civilian personnel about 200,000—reductions of 22 and 15 per- 
cent, respectively. 

A substantial part of these manpower savings resulted from the 
program of this subcommittee in the 83d Congress. The subcommittee 
had information that there was widespread dual supervision and 
duplication of effort in the military services—particularly in respect 
to the assignment of both military and civilian personnel to accomplish 
the same work. This was called to the attention of the military 
departments, but they did not realize it existed. A pilot study of 19 
military installations, made by the subcommittee, disclosed that the 
situation did, in fact, exist and was a major cause of wasteful man- 
power practices. The results of the pilot study were submitted to the 
departments with the request that they extend it throughout all instal- 
lations. It is to their credit that, once given this lead, they did a 
commendable job. They submitted a report showing that tens of 
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thousands of unnecessary positions had been eliminated at an annual 
savings totaling $950 million. 

It is emphasized that this is a continuing savings to the taxpayers 
which has the effect of reducing the Federal badeet by that amount 
each year. Moreover, the Air “Fore e, for instance, reported that it 
had been able to activate four complete new combat. wings without 
asking for any additional appropriations. This strengthening of our 

national defense without any added cost is, and has been, a major 
objective of the subcommittee program to conserve manpower and 
make the most effective use of available personnel. 

This subcommittee has primarily been imterested in reductions as 
they apply to civilian pea, In fiseal year 1956, the Army re- 
duced 29,000 and the Navy reduced nearly 17,000 civilians. The Air 
Force, largely by using additional civilians instead of militar y person- 
nel in support-type jobs, was able to add 11 additional wings and their 
associated support without adding additional military personnel. 

We have emphasized actions to hold down payroll expansion. In 
response to this subcommittee’s request and instructions from the 
Bureau of the Budget, we concentrated on reviewing vacancies created 
by retirement. The military departments rev iewed 11,650 vacancies 
created by retirement and 3,830 jobs were not filled. In December 
1956, the Secretaries of the military departments were directed to 
review all vacancies. 

In Mareh 1957, the Secretary of Defense directed a 12-percent 
reduction in headquarters personnel i in the Washington area, military 
and civilian. The reduction is at the rate of 1 percent a month and 
will be met in large part by attrition and nonhiring. Subsequently, 
a similar reduction was directed for selected major ‘subordinate com- 

mand headquarters. 

In August 1957 the nonhiring procedure was reemphasized. It is 
estimated that about 60,000 civilians will be reduced during fiscal year 
1958, roughly 5 percent in each military department. These reduc- 
tions are selective, not across the board; for example, the number of 
personnel! engaged directly in research and development has remained 
relatively constant throughout this period. Our present pl ins con- 
template relatively level employment during fiscal year 1959. 

The current reduction is being accomplished, insofar as practical, 
through attrition and nonhiring ; by consolidating positions; and by 
reducing lowest priority activities. Our experience has been that 
attrition and nonhiring can largely absorb the early phases of a reduc- 
tion spread over a fisc al year, but that forced separations are required 
in the later phases of the reduction program. Attrition and vacan- 
cies do not necessarily occur in the least essential skills and in the lower 
priority programs. When reductions in force occur they are accom- 
plished equitably and in accordance with the reduction-in-force poli- 
cies of the Civil Service Commission. Civilian reductions are to be 
achieved without replacement by military personnel or substitution 
by contract operations. 

As we introduce new weapons and reduce numbers, the quality of 
our personnel becomes a basic consideration. 

The Department of Defense considers the need for obtaining and 
retaining quality personnel in our active forces, in our civilian work 
force, and in our reserve components one of its most formidable and 
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pressing manpower problems. It is a problem which permeates each 
and every one of our activities. 

In this day of rapid technological advancement and of shortages 
in professional, technical, and skilled personnel, we find it difficult to 
attract and retain the types of personnel we need. In the hard skill 
areas—requiring long lead time training—military personnel are still 
not reenlisting in the skills we need, although there has been much 
improvement in the last several years. An insufficient number of high 
quality young officers are willing to stay beyond their initial period 
of service in the numbers required. Much has been done by the Con- 
gress through career-incentive legislation and by the services through 
administrative action. 

We have addressed ourselves also to the objective of maintaining a 
high quality civilian work force. We have strengthened our civilian 
career planning and development by establishing more comprehensive 
career programs; by better identification of key managerial and super- 
visory jobs in the support establishment open to civilian placement; 
and by continued emphasis on civilian training programs. 

Our cooperative training policy, for example, was enlarged in 
March 1957 to develop its full potential as a future source of qualified 
scientists and engineers. As of October 1, 1957, there were 1,700 
students in this program. The cooperative education program oper- 
ates under the principle of alternate work-study periods for each 
candidate, with students frequently being hired in pairs, one working 
in a defense installation while the other attends school. 

We have taken action, particularly, to improve utilization and the 
working environment of our scientists and engineers. These in- 
clude such actions as better assignment practices for the military 
officers who manage research and development activities, increased 
travel for civilian scientists to attend professional meetings which 
will further their interchange of ideas and knowledge, and pro- 
cedures to relieve scientists and engineers assigned to abemneaenn ot 
administrative work. 

As we reduce numbers of personnel we must aggressively seek out 
ways to conserve manpower through better organization and pro- 
cedures, prompt adjustment of our work force to changing workload, 
and by increased productivity. 

Specifically, our single manager reorganization has moved toward 
greater unification in supply without increased manpower costs. We 
recently adopted new procedures for screening enlisted military per- 
sonnel initially entering service which have great potential for reduc- 
ing our training costs. We have made a manpower audit of nearly 
all defense activities in Japan in order to assure ourselves that man- 
power is in balance wth the changed deployments and workload in 
the area. We are engaged in long-range study which involves going 
to nearly all defense industrial-type activities to review and stimulate 
engineered work standards. These examples of defense programs 
can be supplemented by many examples of the sustained efforts of 
the military departments to conserve manpower. 

This effort to utilize our manpower effectively is a continuous one. 
We must pursue the task with imagination, energy, and enthusiasm. 
We recognize that we have no monopoly on all the answers. In this 
connection, we will be glad to discuss any suggestions or questions 
which the subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your statement. 

You have covered some of the questions which the subcommittee 
has been interested in since its formation. 

We hear, from time to time, criticism regarding the progress our 
country has made in the missiles program and in the program in re- 
gard to satellites—in which Russia has outstripped us and matters 
of that kind, due to the fact that there has been so much jealousy be- 
tween the military departments that there has been no overall direc- 
tion of the program, and that by reason of the various services pull- 
ing in different directions we have lost ground. 

Could you give us any statement about that / 

Mr. Francrs. I believe the overall missiles program is one which 
is a little outside of my area of authority. Although the manpower 
utilization work is in my area, the whole question of the organiza- 
tion or work of the missiles program is receiving the personal atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, working with the Joint C hiefs, and 
the final decisions on just what or ganizational changes might be indi- 

cated will be decided by them. 

Mr. Davis. Your function, of course, and your jurisdiction, has 
to do with the duplication of effort, does it not? 

Mr. Francis. Ves, sir; to the extent that it is manpower utiliza- 
tion, certainly it is in my general area of responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, the utilization of scientists and engineers 
is one of the critical things involved in this program. That is what 
I am speaking of when I ask you to give me some idea, if you can, 
as to what the present situation is in that respect. To what extent is 
effective utilization being made, in the overall program, of the avail- 
able scientists and engineers—of which it has been said that there 
has been a shortage. ‘It has also been said—and I think correctly— 
that there has been duplication of effort, that there has been pirating 
and hoarding of our scientific personnel, and that they have not 
been properly utilized. 

Could you give us some statement on that to show us where we 
stand right now in that respect ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, sir, in anything as large as the military depart- 
ment, or as large as the missile program, of course, no matter what 
kind of program you have I am sure specific instances could perhaps 
be cited which would indicate less than perfect organization or utiliza- 
tion. Many of the things that are pointed out as duplication between 
the services I do not think probably are completely justified. 

The three services which differ and due to the nature of the missile 
that they need to perfect, I think, were quite justified in each having 
a separate missile program in the development stages. For instance, 
the Navy has a completely different problem with their missiles. In 
other words, they would be launched from a submarine or from a 
carrier, or from a ship which would have a moving platform as 
against a stationary platform on land, but in the general field of 
scientists and engineers, of course, there are numerous ; problems, none 
of which are going to be solved, looking at it from the standpoint of 
the country as a whole. One of the charges that has been made has 
been that there is a hoarding of scientists by industry. The policies 
and the control of the scientists outside the military department is 
not under my jurisdiction. It is under the jur isdiction of Dr. Foote, 
who is head of research and engineering. 
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We have not taken a position that we can directly control the con- 
tractors in their use of scientists and engineers, but there has been a 
committee appointed to study that whole area that I believe you refer 
to in your statement. It was just set up earlier in the year—the Tech- 
nical Manpower Utilization Committee, which was created by the 
Secretary of Defense in March 1957, just this year, and Mr. Gus Lee 
from my office, who is with me today, represents me on that 
Committee. 

Mr. Davis. Who is that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Francts. Mr. Gus Lee, who is here with me, on my left. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, would it not be a good idea for these 
gentlemen to be identified for the record ? 

Mr. Davis. I believe it would. 

Mr. Francis. Gentlemen, this is Mr. Gus Lee, who is Director of 
the Manpower Utilization Office in my Office, and on my right is 
Colonel Fregosi, who is Acting Director of Procurement Policy in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Francis, what has this Manpower Utilization Com- 
mittee done since it was set up ? 

Mr. Francis. It is my understanding that they have undertaken— 
T might refer this to Mr. Lee. I think he can give you a more detailed 
answer. 

Mr. Davis. That is all right. 


STATEMENT OF GUS C. LEE, STAFF DIRECTOR, MANPOWER UTILI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, this Committee has been concerned with 
those procedures and methods in the Department of Defense with 
reference to contracting and improvement of those procedures and 
methods which might have a bearing upon requirements of the con- 
tractors for technical personnel. 

For example, engineering records, and the number of engineering 
records maintained by contractors, is one area of concern. The keep- 
ing of these records require engineering man-hours, and if we can 
reduce the requirements for drawings and specifications we can reduce 
the number of engineering man-hours required. 

Now, the first thing that the Committee has done is to get out proce- 
dures for standardized drafting practices on Department of Defense 
contract proposals, and these standards have been issued. 

We feel that once they have been implemented there will be sub- 
stantial savings in this area. 

Now, the other thing we have done is to get out a questionnaire to 
the electronics industry, which is one of the major industries in which 
we have shortages, to ask the industry itself just what ———— 
they have on defense procurement procedures and practices by which 
we can alleviate their technical manpower requirements. 

Mr. Davis. Who composes your Manpower Utilization Committee ? 

Mr. Ler. This Committee is under the chairmanship of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Research and Engineering—the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. Represented on that Committee is Mr. Francis, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Supply and Logistics, and each of the military 
departments has representatives on the Committee. 
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Mr. Davis. Is that, then, just about all the Manpower Utilization 
Committee has done which was set up in March? 

Mr. Lex. Yes. Now, this Committee is concerned only with con- 
tractor personnel. 

The list of utilization improvements made with respect to our own 
defense personnel in our own defense laboratories and test centers is 
a considerable list, but that is not under the jurisdiction of this 
Committee. 

Mr. Davis. I want to place into the record at this point correspond- 
ence which I initialed, as chairman of this subcommittee, with Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and the Department of the Navy. 

The correspondence referred to follows :) 
DECEMBER 14, 1956. 
Hon. CHartes BD. WItson, 


The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: The recent hearings of our subcommittee have reem- 
phasized the need for immediate action to curb the excessive use of tax money 
for advertising and other costs incidental to recruiting of engineers and scientists 
by private industry. I am speaking of the need for precise quantitative stand- 
ards governing allowable costs under contracts for research and development and 
production for defense. The present rather loose terminology of “reasonable 
costs” places too great a burden upon each of the military services and the 
individual contract officers. 

The amount and types of advertising being used, as well as other costs of 
recruiting and, in many cases, the salaries being offered for engineers and scien- 
tists, appear to have far transcended normal and reasonable practices. These 
have grown largely from the use of Government funds made available by defense 
contracts. 

The result has been the creation of what may be, to a certain extent, an inflated 
demand for engineers and scientists. Regardless of that, it has placed undue 
pressure upon both the civil and military services to provide money for higher 
pay, greater fringe benefits, and increased recruiting costs in order to maintain 
an adqeuate work force. This kind of competitive cycle is both abnormal and 
costly to the taxpayer. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and Departmental 
Personnel Management, I am requesting your cooperation and asking that you 
take action to see that quantitative standards are set for cost allowances for 
engineering and scientific salaries and all expenses incident to recruiting, with 
particular emphasis upon advertising which is, or tends to be, institutional 
in character. At the same time, I wish to restate the desirability of encouraging 
industries with defense contracts to initiate active manpower utilization pro- 
grams. We would appreciate a report on the action you take. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs C. Davis, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs C. Davis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, Committee on Post 
Office and Oiwvil Service. 

Dear Mk. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of December 14, addressed to Secretary 
Wilson, in connection with advertising and other costs incidental to the recruit- 
ment of engineering and scientific personnel, has been forwarded to me for reply. 

Secretary Wilson has personally acted in the matters raised in your letter and 
has directed that an objective study leading to prompt corrective action be 
immediately undertaken and vigorously progressed. This study is currently 
underway. 

The Department of Defense will, as a result of this study, attempt to develop 
quantitative standards or practical criteria to govern those costs which may be 
allowable in defense contracts of the reimbursement type. A report of results 
attained will be furnished you at the earliest practicable date. 
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Additionally, the Department of Defense is establishing a technical manpower 
utilization committee. It will be the function of this committee to conduct an 
investigation of the extent departmental technical administrative procedures 
affect efficient utilization of industry technical personnel working on military 
contracts. This study will also consider how best to encourage industry to take 
active steps to make improvements in the present situation. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly appreciated by the Department of 
Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C, LANPHIER, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 





PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT Costs OF SELECTED NAVY DEPARTMENT CONTRACTORS 
FOR RECRUITMENT OF ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 22, 1957. 
Hon, JAMES C. Davis, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Davis: There is forwarded herewith a study conducted by the 
Navy of engineering personnel procurement costs incurred by selected contractors 
under Navy audit cognizance. These contractors may be performing contracts 
for any one Or several of the armed services. 

This study was commenced in September of 1956 to determine if considerable 
differences exist in the comparative dollar amounts and nature of engineering 
personnel procurement costs of contractors engaged largely or wholly in the 
performance of Government contracts, as opposed to concerns principally occupied 
with commercial work. For the purpose of this study, engineering personnel 
procurement costs are defined as consisting of the categories of expense which, 
aside from monetary inducements, generally represent the significant expendi- 
tures made by industrial firms in attracting and hiring engineering and technical 
personnel. The study involved 54 concerns located in various sections of the 
United States, 37 of which are engaged preponderantly in Government work. A 
larger sainpling of companies devoted principally to commercial enterprise could 
not be obtained without considerable delay. 

Based on this study the Navy is taking steps to exercise a greater degree of 
control over, and to limit the amounts which will be allowed in cost-reimburse- 
ment type and fixed-price contracts. Briefly, these steps are as follows: 

(a) Those contractors whose costs appear in this study to be significantly 
high and who are preponderantly Government contracts are being requested 
to meet with the Navy to explain why their costs are high. The first meetings 
have been scheduled for the week of January 21. The Navy intends to 
develop a basis for the limitation of the allowance of these costs in cost- 
reimbursement contracts with these contractors. This basis will then be 
extended, after a company-by-company examination, to others engaged pre- 
ponderantly in Government business. 

(b) The various regional Navy audit offices will notify contractors whose 
costs they audit that this category of costs will be given especially close 
scrutiny as to their reasonableness and acceptability. 

(c) The Navy is drafting criteria regarding negotiated fixed-price con- 
tracts so that Navy audit advisory reports to contracting officers will segre- 
gate these costs for special consideration. If the contracting officer is not 
satisfied that the costs are reasonable he will attempt to exclude from the con- 
tract price amounts equal to these excessive costs. There is obviously no 
action which can be taken in advertised procurement. 

If there is any further information you need, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALBERT PRATT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Personnel and Reserve Forces). 
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Personnel procurement costs of selected contractors for recruitment of 


Name of contractor 


Selected contractors 
with a preponder- 
ance of Govern- 


ment business: 
Company 1 


Company 2--- 
Company 3... 


Company 4 
Company 5 


Company 7 


Company 9 


Company 10_. 


Company 11 


Company 12.- 


Company 13 
Company 14 


Company 15-- 
Company 16-- 


Company 17 


Company 18-. 
Company 19_. 


Company o. 


Company 8--.- 


Company 20-_-_--.- 


Company 21 
Company 22 
Company 23 


Company 25 


Company 26 
Company 27 


Company 31 


Company 32__ 
Company 33-.- 


Company 34 
Company 35 
Company 36 
Company 37 


Grand total 


contractors) ..- 


Selected 


business: 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 54 


38 
39 
40_- 
41 
42 
43 
44. 
45 
46. 


48 
49_. 
50 
51 
52 


Grand total (17 | 


Company 4. 


Company 28_- 
Company 29-_. 
Company 30_- 


contractors 
with a preponder- | 
ance of commercial | 


53_. 


(37 





contractors) ..- 


engineering and technical personnel 









































Total 
Help- Travel | Moving | Educa-| Other | engineer- | Num-| Cost 
wanted | Recruit- | expenses} expenses | tional |recruit-| ing per- | ber of | per 
ad vertis- ing of new | of new bene- | ment sonnel new | new 
ing expenses | appli- | employ- fits costs | procure- | hires | hire 
cants ees ment 
costs ! 
$263, 559 | $37, 417 re) $308, 078 0 | $1,470 | $610, 524 599 |$1, 019 
273 0 0 29, 917 0 0 30, 190 37 816 
28, 249 5, 746 $2, 023 0 0 4, 361 40, 379 103 392 
3, 865 0 55 0 | $1, 351 0 5, 271 19 277 
29, 650 20, 184 23, 801 15, 134 1,310 5, 346 95, 425 115 830 
123, 077 92, 439 (2) 120, 52 4, 425 0 340, 470 | 1,444 236 
92, 198 39, 721 (?) 28, 171 6, 524 5, 908 172, 522 347 497 
9, 605 12, 975 9, 723 11, 544 | 12, 383 315 56, 545 45 | 1, 257 
650 0 300 2, 100 260 0 3,310 6 552 
6, 000 8, 000 1, 300 1, 500 0 0 16, 800 55 305 
20, 486 1, 037 407 6, 964 1, 386 4, 903 35, 183 36 977 
58, 000 19, 100 7, 200 9) 13, 500 0 97, 800 94 | 1,040 
61, 079 216 182 944 0 0 62, 421 20 | 3,121 
11, 297 5, 850 2, 633 342 1, 239 900 22, 261 34 655 
64, 798 17, 631 32, 247 17, 553 4,968 | 11, 340 148, 537 153 971 
3, 360 1, 000 0 0 0 0 4, 360 16 273 
261, 000 150, 000 | 140,000 400, 000 0 | 50,000 |1, 001, 000 925 | 1,082 
18, 948 21, 000 100 2,085 | 55, 088 0 97, 221 307 317 
48, 158 27,269 | 11,574 6,235 | 7,432 6 | 100,674 85 | 1,184 
4 5, 930 2, 100 890 2, 080 0 0 11, 000 16 688 
3, 319 3, 500 1, 000 4, 455 280 30 12, 584 31 406 
17, 296 4, 072 2, 181 2, 980 397 0 26, 926 80 337 
92, 458 59,125 | 29, 427 33, 641 0| 5,355 | 220,006 538 409 
160, 390 21, 324 37, 710 13, 218 0 0 232, 642 82 | 2, 837 
28, 360 2, 397 0 10, 022 0 | 11,688 52, 467 28 | 1,874 
84, 182 17, 441 27, 026 25, 785 3, 980 0 158, 414 248 639 
615 120 250 0 160 0 1, 145 1 | 1,145 
350, 000 45,000 | 110, 000 37,000 |180, 000 }185, 560 | 907, 560 193 | 4, 702 
141, 238 104, 798 66, 717 47, 363 | 24, 782 6, 749 391, 647 508 771 
54, 089 800 6, 555 11,073 1, 500 | 18,918 92, 935 288 323 
34, 778 4, 973 5, 004 11, 945 0 1, 167 57, 867 7 782 
9, 866 4, 480 432 759 2, 569 6, 874 24, 980 102 245 
18, 822 | 7, 560 3, 160 6, 480 2, 000 2, 700 40, 722 56 727 
34, 505 | 1, 384 7, 102 12, 305 7, 467 1, 229 63, 992 350 183 
26, 312 266, 395 | 109, 028 34, 532 0 | 35, 378 471, 645 544 867 
110, 000 50,000 | 33, 000 38, 000 | 14,000 | 6,000 | 251,000 150 | 1,673 
129,432 | 105,799 | 107, 295 54, 669 0 | 41,875 | 439,070 184 | 2,386 
——$_| —__—___|__ ot 7 . Sathorn 4 
2, 405, 844 |1, 160,853 | 778, 322 |1, 297,403 |347, 001 |408, 072 |6, 397,495 | 7,913 SO8 
| 
j } 
| | | | 
| | | | 
29, 176 4, 365 | 659 | 864 245 | 6,117 41, 426 72 575 
8,021 | 52,572} () | () | 4,957] 5,381] 70,931 383 185 
0 0 0 | 0 |} 0 | 0} 0 31 0 
286 | 0 | 100 | 0 175 | 0 | 561 1 561 
3, 000 1,000 | 1,000 2, 500 | 0| 2,000 9, 500 56} 170 
50,000 | 30,000} 1,500 | 8,000 | 10,000 | 0! 99,500 185 | 538 
0} 112,578 | 55,458 | 12, 696 | 0 | 0} 180,732] 243) 744 
100 | 0 | 42 | 0 169 75 | 386 | 2] 193 
6 5,000 | 5,000 | 14,000 | 7,000 | 18,600 | 5,000 | 54, 600 | 49 | 1,114 
18, 969 | 1, 561 | 676 | 763 | 0 960 | 22,929 36| 637 
1, 139 | 0 | 0 | 0 750 | 0| 1,889 15| 126 
33,000 | 11,050 | 2,950) 13,350] 9,786 | 13,575 83, 711 | 92; 910 
0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 | 0 
6, 500 | 7, 500 1, 800 | 0! 1,100| 6,000} 22,900 31 739 
18 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 18 | 6 | 3 
12, 719 | 0 760 | 3, 707 | 0) 5,040 22, 226 11 | 2,021 
1,000 | 341 530 650 40 86 2, 647 ll} 241 
168,928 | 225,967 | 79,475 49,530 | 45,822 | 44,234 | 613,956 | 1, 224 502 


‘ Total costs incurred and complement data are based on the reporting periods set forth in the next table 
2? Travel expenses of new applicants have been commingled by these contractors with moving expenses 


of new employees. 


8 Moving expenses of new employees are included in travel expenses of new applicants. 
4 Help wanted advertising reported by this concern represents all employment advertising costs incurred. 
Portion thereof related to engineering personnel was not determinable. 
5 Travel and moving expenses of new applicants and employees are included in other recruiting costs. 
6 Help wanted advertising confined to college publications 
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Employment data on engineering and technical personnel of selected contractors 





























Annual sales volume Engineers employed 
Ratio of 
Name and location Govern- New | Separa- 
of contractors ment U.S. hires ! | tions ! 
Total opera- | U. 8. Govern- | business | Total op-| Govern- 
tions ment business erations ment 
business 
Selected contractors 
with a _preponder- 
ance of Government 
business: Percent 
Company 1-..--..- $136, 347, 000 $136, 326, 420 100. 0 1, 858 1, 858 599 109 
Company 2-.....-.. 8, 400, 000 8, 400, 000 100. 0 91 91 37 31 
Company 3---.----- 7, 000, 000 6, 860, 000 98. 0 358 351 103 | 42 
Company 4..-....-. 4, 693, 000 4, 552, 000 97.0 66 66 19 14* 
Company 5----. 125, 141, 055 105, 133, 889 84.0 931 567 115 ger* 
Company 6...--- 255, 817, 603 242, 227, 593 95.0 5, 662 5, 072 1, 444 456 
Company 7-..-.---- 46, 112, 587 46, 112, 587 100. 0 1, 322 1, 322 347 115 
Company 8.-..-....- 18, 800, 000 17, 296, 000 92.0 372 342 45 22 
Company 9.-..-..-- 1, 000, 000 615, 000 62.0 36 22 6 5 
Company 10.-.--.-- 11, 700, 000 11, 700, 000 100. 0 199 199 36 | 23 
Company 11-_--.--- 5, 600, 000 5, 600, 000 100. 0 55 55 55 39* 
Company 12. -..-.- 38, 856, 195 36, 961, 181 95.0 437 413 04 26 
Company 13...--- 12, 700, 000 | 11, 500, 000 91.0 109 90 20 21* 
Company 14. _. 17, 000, 000 | 17, 000, 000 100. 0 229 229 34 23 
Company 15... 18, 822, 500 18, 746, 300 99. 6 397 378 153 | 32 
Company 16... 17, 373, 000 12, 177, 000 70.0 53 10 16 | 9 
Company 17---..-- 272, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 99. 0 2, 500 2, 500 925 76* 
Company 18-...-- 210, 000, 000 210, 000, 000 100. 0 2, 165 2, 165 307 123 
Company 19-.. 93, 103, 815 78, 752, 711 85. 0 722 675 85 89* 
Company 20. -- 8, 463, 300 7, 708, 000 91.0 | 130 116 16 13 
Company 21... 14, 503, 869 14, 503, 679 100. 0 160 160 31 6 
Company 22... 13, 000, 000 12, 740, 000 98. 0 265 250 80 24 
Company 23... 186, 204, 381 186, 204, 381 | 100. 0 2, 818 2, 818 538 7 
Company 24. -. 16, 530, 000 16, 473, 600 99.7 453 453 82} 24° 
Company 25--. 5, 125, 607 2, 758, 078 54.0 45 45 28 | 23* 
Company 26 199, 464, 315 199, 445, 461 100. 0 1, 695 1, 695 248 121 
Company 27.-......- 32, 984, 428 31, 519, 242 96. 0 110 108 1} 2 
Company 28... 509, 212, 450 | 463, 507, 826 | 91.0 1,078 1, 078 193 | 134* 
Company 29 175, 000, 000 117, 000, 000 67.0 1, 739 1, 267 508 | 208* 
Company 30--. 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 100. 0 690 690 238 | 42 
Company 31- 3, 459, 244 3, 320, 874 96. 0 152 152 74 | 15* 
Company 32. 23, 217, 363 22, 715, 661 98. 0 237 234 3}; sz 
Company 33_. 11, 046, 000 | 6, 296, 000 | 57.0 | 218 161 56 | 70* 
Company 34. 8, 238, 000 | 8, 238, 000 | 100. 0 516 | 516 350 85* 
Company 35 449, 922, 000 383, 261, 000 | 85. 0 4, 375 2, 140 544 346* 
Company 36-.- 66, 600, 000 64, 600, 000 97.0 | 990 990 150; 84* 
Company 37. 39, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 | 100. 0 1, 700 , 700 184} 49* 
aipahanianctieentaadiiiinas Mis asians al aed | 
Grand total (37 
contractors)....| 3, 076,437,712 | 2, 833, 252, 483 92.0 34, 933 30, 978 7, 913 /3, 054 
Selected contractors | | 
with a preponder- | 
ance of commercial | | | | 
business: | | 
Company 38 72, 010, 467 8, 167, 868 | 11.0 | 275 | 83 72 | 3 
Company 39 535, 069, 085 | 60, 000, 000 | 11.0 | 1, 400 230 383 | 161* 
Company 40 28, 431, 551 | 4, 260, 462 15.0 170 41 31; 1B 
Company 41 1, 300, 646 | 165,703 | 36.0 24 10 | 7 } 
Company 42 39, 000, O87 | 2, 098, 000 | 5.0 150 5 | 56 | 69* 
Company 43 124, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 | 15.0 | 643 120 185 | 105 
Company 44 534, 398, 000 61, 535, 000 12.0 | 3, 237 388 243 | 60* 
Company 45 34, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 18.0 | 36 | 36 | 2 1 
Company 46 1, 209, 324, 137 67, 774, 362 6.0 680 | 25 49; 25 
Company 47 70, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 23. 0 209 86 | 36; 26 
Company 48 48, 400, 000 | 4, 840, 000 10.0 204 20 | 15) 15 
Company 49-- 355, 833, 222 | 97, 941, 787 28.0 | 924 | 451 92 | 60 
Company 50 2, 500, 000 | 500, 000 | 20.0 18 6 | 0 | 0 
Company 51 41, 377, 000 4, 735, 000 11.0 153 6 31 | 21 
Company 52 15, 406, 599 3, 026, 858 20. 0 | 60 | 12 | 6} 6§& 
Company 53 11, 503, 548 237, 088 2.0 33 5 | I} 63 
Company 54... 27, 000, 000 1, 876, 000 1.5 | 725 | 75 11 } 3 
Grand total (17 | | 
contractors) 3, 249, 554, 342 358, 458, 128 11.0} 8,941 1,649 | 1,224] 601 


! The reporting period for the engineering complement changes shown above is the 6 months ended June 
30, 1956, unless otherwise dencted by an asterisk in the 


reporting periods have been designated as follows: 


Single asterisk: Latest available 12 months period. 


Double ast 


‘isk: 6 months ended July 31, 1926. 


Triple asterisk: 8 months ended Aug. 30, 1956. 








right marginal column of this schedule. 


Alternate 
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FEBRUARY 4, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of January 25 in reply to mine of July 9 
and December 14, 1956, has been received. I am pleased to note the actions you 
have directed. I feel sure these will lead to corrective measures that will benefit 
all concerned. 

The report on recruiting costs received from the Department of Navy points 
to extreme differences between costs incurred by firms doing essentially defense 
and those doing essentially commercial business. The discrepancies in unit costs 
between the two should provide a point of departure for establishing equitable 
quantitative standards for allowable costs. 

Complaints of hoarding of engineers by defense contractors have been too 
numerous and persistent to ignore. It may be of interest to you to note that 
the same report shows that defense contractors employed 11,700 engineers per 
billion dollars of business. In contrast, the commercial businesses employed only 
3,600. Although some difference is to be expected, the spread does seem excessive. 

Even a casual review of the Navy report indicates companies which seem to 
lack good personnel practices. Company 28, for example, spent $907,560 to hire 
193 engineers. At the same time they lost 134 with a net gain of only 59. The 
unit cost per net new hire is $15,328, a very high figure. The analysis of the 
reasons behind this situation should prove a good starting point for your Tech- 
nical Manpower Committee. 

In the past I have publicly commended you for your forthright actions to 
achieve better manpower utilization. Again I wish to express our appreciation 
of your cooperation. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ©, Davis, Chairman. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
April 12, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES EB. WILSON, 

Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In July 1956 and again in December 1956, I wrote 
you and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission urging certain actions. 
To recap those letters, we urged that action be taken to: 

Encourage firms holding defense contracts to improve their utilization of 
engineers ; 

Establish quantitative standards governing cost allowances for salaries and 
recruitment, with particular emphasis upon employment advertising which 
tends to be institutional in nature; and 

Renew efforts to improve the utilization of civilian and military engineers 
and scientists, within the Government. 

I was pleased to learn by letter dated January 25, 1957, from your Office that 
the Department of Defense would attempt to develop quantitative standards or 
practical criteria and also take steps to improve utilization practices in the De- 
partment and encourage industry to do likewise. 

The letter of January 22, 1957, from Mr. Pratt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, was also very encouraging. In that letter he outlined the special 
followup procedures the Navy was instituting in their audit of defense contract 
holders. 

I wish to suggest another step to help give assurance of full value received 
for every defense contract dollar that is spent. It does not seem logical, par- 
ticularly under today’s conditions, that excess engineers and scientists should 
be considered an allowable cost. Or to state it differently, subsidizing inefficient 
use of engineers and scientists with defense dollars is certainly not in the 
national interest. I am sure no one will disagree with that statement and 
taking corrective action may be difficult, but surely it is not impossible. 

During World War II there were surveys made of the use of manpower by 
private industry. The military service have developed techniques for surveying 
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an installation to determine if there is excess manpower. Would it not be pos- 
sible to apply these or similar techniques to make spot check on the use by 
industry of scientists and engineers? Would it not be reasonable to provide 
that where a holder of a defense contract is found to be hoarding engineers and 
scientists and charging them to a defense contract, the cost allowances would 
be reduced by the extent of hoarding? I am sure this would provide an added 
incentive to help relieve the present shortage about which there has been so 
much complaint. This is particularly necessary where a cost-plus contract 
has removed the incentive normally provided by the need to economize to make 
a profit. 

I would appreciate a report on the actions taken and the results achieved 
to date in implementing the first three steps. I would also like your views on 
the suggested fourth step. 

Sincerely yours. 
James C. Davis, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1957. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization, Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of April 12, 
1957, addressed to Secretary Wilson, requesting a report on actions taken in 
connection with (1) establishing quantitative standards to govern those recruit- 
ment costs which may be allowable in defense cost-reimbursement type contracts, 
and (2) improving the utilization of engineering and scientific personnel within 
the Department of Defense and industry. 

The enciosed report reflects those actions taken to date in connection with the 
above referenced problem areas. 

With respect to the fourth step suggested in your letter of April 12, the Depart- 
ment of Defense Technical Manpower Utilization Committee, referred to in the 
enclosed report, will investigate all known management tools which might be 
employed by the military department project managers in their review and 
control of research and development contracts. When this aspect of the inves- 
tigation is completed, the Department of Defense will be in a better position to 
determine what further action should be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGutIre, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


Report oN Actions TAKEN 


ESTABLISHMENT OF QUANTITATIVE STANDARDS TO GOVERN THOSE RECRUITMENT COSTS 
WHICH MAY BE ALLOWABLE IN DEFENSE COST-REIMBURSEMENT TYPE CONTRACTS 


The Departments of the Army and Air Force are presently compiling data on 
personnel procurement costs of selected contractors for the recruitment of engi- 
neering and technical personnel comparable to the Navy data furnished your 
committee on January 22, 1957. Receipt of these data from the departments 
is expected early this month. It is premature to state whether the results of 
this information will provide a basis for establishing equitable quantitative 
standards across the board. These recruitment costs will be analyzed and con- 
clusions in this regard will be incorporated in a subsequent report. 

Other actions which have been taken in the overall problem of preventing 
reimbursement of excessive recruitment costs are— 

(a) The military departments were instructed on February 7, 1957, to 
adhere to the principle that help-wanted advertising is allowable under 
cost-reimbursement type contracts to the extent that such costs are reason- 
able in relation to total recruitment costs and that vigorous action be taken 
to prevent the reimbursement for excessive advertising costs. 

(b) Within the past 2 months top Defense officials have discussed the 
problem relating to recruitment costs with the president of the Aircraft 
Industries Association. The aircraft industry representative advised that 
they would reexamine the current recruiting practices and give particular 
scrutiny to the effectiveness of help-wanted advertising. It is hoped that 
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as a result of this reexamination a substantial overall industry reduction 
in help-wanted advertising expenditures will be achieved. 

(c) Contractors who are considered to be incurring high engineering 
personnel procurement costs have been advised that auditors have been 
instructed to give particularly careful scrutiny to all expenditures incident 
to such personnel procurement to the end that only those costs which are 
determined to be reasonable and necessary to the effective prosecution of 
the contract work will be allowed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE UTILIZATION OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 
IN INDUSTRY 


The Department of Defense Technical Manpower Utilization Committee has 
been activated. This Committee has decided upon a three-part division of the 
problem of improving utilization of technical personnel on military research and 
development contracts with industry. The problem divisions selected are tech- 
nical records, contractural procedures, and research and development technical 
contract management. 

The technical records problem area deals with determining if the military 
department requirements for drawings, specifications, change proposals, or similar 
technical records are such that technical manpower is needlessly wasted in their 
preparation or use. The contractural procedures problem area is concerned with 
technical manpower utilization as it is affected by the basis upon which con- 
tractor selection is made and the terms of development contracts. The research 
and development technical contract management problem area is concerned with 
the effect of contract administration techniques on contractor performance in its 
management of technical personnel. In this latter case, such matters as estab- 
lishing standards of comparison for determining technical research and develop- 
ment team efficiency will be investigated. 

It is generally recognized that technical people are creative professionals 
and as such are not amenable to the work standards approach of administration. 
Because this subject is receiving widespread attention throughout our country 
today, many new techniques are currently being proposed for technical manage- 
ment efficiency analysis. It is to be expected that the committee will be able 
to develop improved research and development contract administration procedures 
for use by the military departments. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE UTILIZATION OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 
WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The military departments have been requested to revise travel policies to 
permit wider participation of defense scientific and engineering employees in 
national technical, scientific, and professional societies. 

Steps have been initiated to avoid undesirable duplication in general support 
research and to improve the organization and management of research and 
development activities with an objective of improved utilization of technicians. 

The military departments have been advised of the importance of improved 
working conditions for technical personnel, especially at research and develop- 
ment activities. 

The military departments have been requested to assist the Civil Service Com- 
mission in developing occupational guides for certain fields, especially engineering, 
where either no guides now exist or are out of date in terms of the present 
development of the sciences and current concepts of management. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THR, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE, 
August 14, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: It has been brought to my attention that new regulations, 
governing cost allowances for advertising and other recruitiag activities under 
defense contracts are being drafted. 

It will be appreciated if you will furnish a copy of the old and of the proposed 
new regulations for the information of this subcommittee, before they are 
released to the public and to industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. Davis, Chairman. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
(SuprPLy AND Logistics), 
Washington, D. C., September 4, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs C. DAvis, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of August 14 
concerning the proposed new set of cost principles as they related to cost allow- 
ances for help-wanted advertising and other recruiting activities under defense 
contracts. 

Our proposed new set of cost principles is not yet completely ready for coordi- 
nation and discussion with industry groups. However, you may be interested 
to know that this proposal will make no change in the policy presently contained 
in section XV of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations which treats 
recruitment expense, including help-wanted advertising, as an allowable cost 
subject to general controls over the reasonableness thereof. 

While we are planning no change in our cost principles we are establishing 
procedures which will require the careful examination of recruitment costs to 
assure that there has been reasonable and careful management of such expenses 
by our contractors. We have concluded that it would be unfair for us to refuse 
to allow our share of reasonable recruitment expense and that for us to establish 
fixed dollar limits on the allowability of such expense would encourage pirating 
at higher salaries which we would be unable to control and which would be 
substantially more expensive. Accordingly we are proposing no txed dollar 
limit but rather we will review the expense of each contractor, whose expendi- 
tures in this category are significant to determine whether such expenditures 
were appropriate to his recruitment problem, whether they were well managed 
and whether they were reasonably productive. 

I believe that this is the information which you desired but in the event that 
you or your staff wish to discuss this problem, Mr. Bannerman of this office 
will be glad to meet with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGUIRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 

Mr. Davis. In my letter of April 12, 1957, I pointed out that we 
had urged previously that action be taken to renew efforts to improve 
the utilization of civilian and military engineers and scientists within 
the Government. In reply, in a letter dated May 8, 1957, the Secre- 
tary said, among other things, that— 
steps have been initiated to avoid undesirable duplication in general support 
research and to improve the organization and management of research and 
development activities, with an objective of improved utilization of technicians, 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, if you would tell us what has 
been done in that respect to document this statement which I just 

ad 

Mr. Francis. That letter referred to a number of actions that have 
been taken to improve the basic career program for the scientists 
and engineers that were in the service, either as a military or a 
civilian employee, and there have been a number of actions. One 
has been the cooperative educational program which was ordered by 
Mr. Wilson on February 1, 1957. 

Mr. Davis. Could you address yourself, first, to the question of 
what has been done to avoid undesirable duplication, which is the 
first thing mentioned in that paragraph ? 

Mr. Ler. I think, Mr. Chairman, the organization referred to in 
that letter was the combination of the Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search with the Assistant Secretary for Engineering into a single 
office, and the subsequent establishment of a Special Assistant for 
(vuided Missiles. But, as Mr. Francis indicated earlier, these matters 
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of coordinating the research and development program are not within 
the jurisdiction of Manpower and Personnel. The proper witness on 
that would probably be the Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Engineering. 

Mr. JouHansen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jowansen. Do I interpret that remark to mean that it is not 
possible for the Secretary to answer the question which the chair- 
man asked ? 

Mr. Davis. I am sure he can tell us if that is true. Is that a cor- 
rect interpretation ? 

Mr. Francis. Maybe I do not understand what the question is; I 
thought I had pretty well answered the specific prereen you asked. 

Mr. Davis. This paragraph in the Secretary’s letter which I read 
comes under one which has the general heading above it: “Improve- 
ment of the utilization of engineering and scientific personnel within 
the Department of Defense.” 

Then, the second paragraph under that heading is the one I read 
which says: 

Steps have been initiated to avoid undesirable duplication in general support 
research and to improve the organization and management of research and 
development activities, with an objective of improved utilization of technicians. 

It occurred to me that if steps have been initiated as stated here to 
avoid undesirable duplication you would be able to teil us something 
about what duplication existed and what the steps were that were 
taken to avoid it. 

Mr. Francis. Well, one specific thing, of course, that was done, as 
already mentioned, was the reannounced policy so that the engineers 
and scientists would not have to do administrative work. Quite an 
effort has been made in that direction and I think with some success, 
and we are still continuing to make sure that engineers and scientists 
do not spend their time doing administrative work. That is one of 
the things. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us whether or not steps were taken to 
see that the Army was not duplicating what the Navy was doing, and 
that the Navy was not duplicating what the Air Force was doing, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Francis. I think that that is what Mr. Holaday spends most of 
his time doing, frankly—trying to coordinate the missiles program. 

For instance, he is special assistant to the Secretary for Missiles, and 
I think he spends a great deal of his time trying to assure himself, as 
does the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary 

Mr. Davis. When was he appointed, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Francis. Early this year, I think, in about February of this 
year. 

Mr. Davis. And he has been devoting himself to that since February ? 

Mr. Francis. Full time; his entire job is to try to coordinate the 
missiles program. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell me what has been done with reference to 
the Redstone project? What is the status of that now ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, it is still operational, and still working. 

Mr. Davis. Has it been reduced ? 

Mr. Francis. I do not think so. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, are there plans to reduce it ? 

Mr. Francis. Not that I know of; no, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Davis. Is there a plan on foot to take this project from the 
Army and give it to the Air Force? 

Mr. Francis. Of course, there are two questions there: One is the 
development stage, and another is the use of the missile after it is 
perfected. There are really two questions. As I understand it, no, they 
are going to leave the development of the missile to Redstone until they 
have reached some final decision as to whether the Jupiter or the Thor 
is the better of the two, and until they decide one as against the other, 
no, I do not think there is any intention to take it away from the Army. 

Mr. Davis. When would you think that determination would be 
made ¢ 

Mr. Francis. I would not really have any idea. As I understand 
it, the decision has not been made because neither one had been fired 
sufficiently to make up their mind. So, I do not know, but I would 
assume after additional testing which would be needed to decide which 
was the better of the two is completed that they would make the de- 
cision. I think, really, on the specifics of that type of problem I am not 
the proper authority, although I am in on some of these meetings where 
these are involved, but I am not the proper one to give you a real defin- 
itive answer on the missile programs and armament systems. 

Mr. Davis. I note in your statement, on page 2, that in response to 
this subcommittee’s request and instructions from the Bureau of the 
Budget vou concentrated on reviewing vacancies created by retirement. 
I want to say a word of commendation for that, Mr. Secretary. That 
is something which this subcommittee has been emphasizing ever since 
it has been in operation. I notice that there were 11,650 vacancies 
created by retirement and 3,830 places were not filled. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then I notice, down in the next to the last paragraph, 
it is estimated that about 60,000 civilians will be reduced during the 
fiscal year 1958. I presume that that is proceeding with the same 
plan. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. We are trying, as best we can, to make this 
reduction by attrition and nonhiring. 

Mr. Davis. That is certainly the least injurious way to make these 
necessary reductions, in my opinion. I have seen some examples just 
recently where there have been reduction-in-force actions which had 
not followed this plan. It has created a lot of hardship on the people 
affected, which could have been avoided if this plan were followed 
through all the way. If your plan to reduce by 60,000 civilian em- 
ployees during the fiscal year 1958 is successful, what would that mean 
in savings to the taxpayers in dollars? Could you give us some rough 
idea as to that ? 

Mr. Francis. I think about $300 million. 

Mr. Davis. The average salary, all up and down the line, would be 
about $5,000 a year ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Secretary, what action has the Department 
of Defense taken to reduce manpower in the overhead-type activities, 
such as the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, the Naval Gun Factory, and 
so on, especially in the Washington metropolitan area ? 
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Mr. Francis. Well, of course, we ordered the 12-percent cut in the 
Washington area headquarters to be carried out over the period of a 
year. 

Mr. Davis. One percent a month ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Have you followed through to see how that has turned 
out, and what the effect of it has been ? 

Mr. Francrs. Yes, sir. Actually, I think all 3 services are ahead 
of schedule on this reduction, and one interesting figure on that shows 
that the Navy in Washington has, I believe, had to separate 5 people 
to make the separations they have already made. Attrition and non- 
hiring took care of the rest, which was about a 300 total reduction 
here, and only 5 had to be separated. 

Mr. Davis. In the entire en area ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. That is, Navy only. 

Mr. Davis. Navy only ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What has been your experience with reference to the 
elimination of these positions? Is the work being done as efficiently 
and as completely and thoroughly as it was before these eliminations 
were made ? 

Mr. Francis. To the best of my ability to tell, I would say yes. You 
might get some difference of opinion there. There are quite a few 
headquarters that have—for example, in the Department of Defense, 
at our own level there are a lot of people who say that they cannot 
make a full 12-percent cut. But I would think that the work will be 
done just about as efficiently with the reduced number of people. 

Mr. Davis. Principally. what positions have been eliminated? 
Could you tell us that? I mean what types of positions? 

Mr. Francis. Well, actually, the largest number in the early stages 
due to this nonhiring—the largest number has been in the lower pay 
scales, clerks and stenographers. 

Mr. Davis. Clerks and stenographers ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. sir. In the early stages, of course, they came 
from the nonhiring, and they were the easiest ones to reduce, or that 
was the easiest place to make the cut. Of course, eventually, they 
would have to be replaced, or you would have your colonels and your 
GS-15’s doing all the typing, which would, there again, be poor 
utilization, if it were carried to that extreme. But there would be 
some reduction in every office before it is over. 

Mr. Davis. Are you eliminating some of those places by retirement 
in the higher grades ? 

Mr. Francis. You mean in the military ? 

Mr. Davis. Civilian. 

Mr. Francis. Civilian: yes, sir. There has been some reduction, 
and there will be some more in the higher grades. 

Mr. Davis. I believe vou stated that, of the number of positions 
eliminated, it had been necessary to discharge only 5 or 6? 

Mr. Francis. That was the figure we used. I think the Navy total 
reduction in the Washington area—and this was figured against a 
reduction which the Navy had made of 300—shows that they only 
had to fire 5 people to achieve the other approximately 295 which 
came from nonhiring. Also, as people leave the higher ranks, we 
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are evaluating every job and, to the extent that we possibly can, 
we are using retirement of higher ranks, as well as the people leaving 
in the lower pay ranks, to make this reduction. 

Mr. Davis. In view of recent world developments in the field of 
space satellites and missiles, what action has the Department taken, 
or what action does it plan to take, to protect our essential programs, 
especially insofar as scientific, engineering, and technical personnel 
is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Francis. To prevent them from being cut ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. The manpower plans of the departments, military 
departments, have to be submitted to the Secretary of Defense for 
approval. (Guidelines have been set out, and we would never approve 
a plan to cut down these essential programs. 

Mr. Davis. What steps have been taken to assure that and to 
protect against that? 

Mr. Francis. In the first place, the missile program was exempted 
in the order to cut. 

Mr. Davis. It does not apply? The 12-percent directives does not 
apply to the missile program ¢ 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. There has been no reduction in the research 
and development areas at all. The 12 percent did not apply, and the 
guidelines set up for the 2 manpower cuts that we already have 
had, they did not in any way affect the missile program. Even if 
they suggested a reduction, they could not, on their own, without our 
approval, reduce their activities in any significant way. Of course, 
they have considerable latitude. 

Mr. Davis. Have recent reductions in defense spending increased 
the available supply of scientists and engineers for work in Gov- 
ernment research laboratories ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. I do not think there has been any effect on 
scientists and engineers by these reductions. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think that reductions in defense spending 
have increased the available supply ? 

Mr. Francis. I thought you meant manpower reduction. 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Francis. They might have some effect. Some of these firms 
are laying off people who are not required. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I was getting at. Do you know to what 
extent the supply of available scientists and engineers might have 
been increased ? 

Mr. Lex. It has been very recent. We had the personnel director 
from the Air Research and Development Command in for a report 
just the day before yesterday on the effect of this. They sent out a 
recruiting team to one of the places in the aircraft industry where 
people were being laid off in an effort to recruit for their own labora- 
tories and test centers. They were able to recruit a few, but one of 
the problems is, of course, that, in general, the pay is a little higher 
in industry. This report to us was that they were not able to gain 
large numbers for their own laboratories and test centers. 

Mr. Davis. Are you losing some of your personnel because of the 
transfer of that project from Baltimore to Andrews Air Force Base? 
Are they all moving with the transfer of the project ? 
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Mr. Lez. We do not havea report on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. When was that ? 

Mr. Ler. They have not moved yet. It is phased over a period 
of time. The move itself will be carried out maybe over a year’s 
time. There might be some elements that already have moved but 
it is not completed. Most of them are still out at Baltimore. I am 
sure they will lose some but I am told they expect most of them either 
to commute or move. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think you will lose many ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; I do not. I think we will keep the nucleus of 
the staff together. 

Mr. Davis. Why is that move being made ? 

Mr. Ler. I received a report from the Comptroller on this. They 
were able to eliminate a requirement for a facility at another command 
by taking advantage of this built facility here. I do not know whether 
you or any of your staff have had an opportunity to go to Baltimore, 

ut the command was very scattered in the buildings up there. My 
recollection is that if you went up there for an inspection, either 
people had to go from 4 or 5 buildings into the commander’s office 
to make their reports, or something else very awkward and difficult. 
We have been trying for some time to get them into one location into 
office space without having to spend a lot of money to do it. 

Mr. Davis. How many people are involved in that ? 

Mr. Ler. I would have to get that figure for you, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not recall it. It would be on the order, I believe, of 5,000 or 6,000. 

Mr. Davis. Would you supply that information for the record ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to was furnished by the Department of 
the Air Force, p. 143.) 

Mr. JoHANnsEN. This office space in Baltimore, which, as I under- 
stand it, was scattered, was that rented office space ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir: I believe it was in Baltimore. 

Mr. Jowansen. Are they moving now into Government-owned 
property ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the distance between the new location and the 
old one? 

Mr. Lez. I do not know, sir. We would have to get that for you. 
My estimate would be—they are in downtown Baltimore so my 
estimate would be about 40 miles. 

Mr. Davis. Are they going into buildings already existing or are 
they going into buildings that have to be constructed ? 

Mr. Lex. I have been advised there are some minor facilities modi- 
fications involved, and there would have to be some other moving in- 
volved, but they will primarily go into buildings already available. 
That was the purpose of the move. 

Mr. Davis. Now occupied but which would be vacated by the pres- 
ent occupants ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. If you like we can supply the full details on the 
move to you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to request that vou do that. 

Mr. Jomansen. Would there be a net saving in terms of the rent 
which would not have to be paid? 
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Mr. Lee. I think there would be in the rent. I think the main 
thing was the way the move worked out it enabled us to pull a facility 
requirement out of the construction budget. I think that was the big 
justification for the move. 

Mr. JoHansen. At Baltimore. The construction would have been 
at Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Lex. I believe the construction would have been someplace else, 
not at Baltimore, because this command was originally going some 
other place and build a headquarters building there. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I ask because I have some Government-owned prop- 
erty that is still vacant. If you really are looking for space we have 
some space in my district that can be utilized without any new con- 
struction. 

Mr. Lex. To the best of my knowledge there were construction sav- 
ings in the move. The other justification of the move was to get them 
into one office space because they were badly scattered. 

What we will do, if you wish, is to get the full details of the move 
for you. 

Mr. Davis. If you prefer, you can ask the Air Force to bring in that 
information when they come. 

Mr. Lee. All right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. There have been st: itements made that while engineers, 
scientists, and technicians engaged in the missiles and space explora- 
tion research work have been limited in overtime, administrative per- 
sonnel, such as budget and accounting officers, seem to be allowed un- 
limited overtime. Is that correct and is the Department doing any- 
thing about it ? 

Mr. Francis. I do not believe that that is correct. The order did 
go out, of course, several months ago specifically to the contractors to 
terminate overtime. I believe that since has been changed as to sev- 
eral of the missile contractors, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. As it relates to Federal employees can you tell us the 
situation ? 

Mr. Francis. I do not think there was any exception. I am sure 
there was no exception for the budget and ace ounting. 

Mr. Davis. As a matter of fact, does that situation exist, that 
engineers, scientists, and technicians in the missiles and space explora- 
tion research have not been engaged in any overtime work but 
administrative personnel, such as budget and accounting officers, are 
getting a lot of overtime? 

Mr. Francis. That is possible. However, the order has been re- 
scinded which prevented the overtime in the missile program of Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. Davis. When was that order issued and when was it rescinded ? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, there never was a specific order except 
one worded in this way to the Secretaries of the military departments 
from the Secretary of Defense—and that order said “Do what you 
can to control the amount of expenditures for overtime and use it 
wisely and well on urgent programs.” 

In that connection overtime costs have been reduced. 

Mr. Davis. Was there any evidence of abuse of overtime ? 

Mr. Ler. I think this was part of a general budgetary guideline with 
which you are familiar. We discussed this in previous years. We are 
trying to find all areas where we can hold down costs. 
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I do remember, for example, the Army figure. They reported back 
to us that they were able to save in the last 3 months of fiscal year 
1957, as I recall it, about $6 million in overtime costs as compared 
to the same 3 months in fiscal year 1956. They had that much of a 
reduction. 

As Mr. Francis said, it recently has been called to their attention 
that this should not be applied to these priority programs such as 
missiles and your development programs. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think, then, that unfair advantage of that 
will be taken in the future? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. Jonansen. In connection with the testimony you gave regard- 
ing reductions of civilian personnel in the Washington area, have 
those reductions been net in the sense that they have not been replaced 
by military personnel ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. The 12-percent reduction applied to the 
total military and civilian, so it was not possible under that order for 
them to replace a civilian with military. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to say this, Mr. Secretary. While 
some of my questions may seem to be critical, I do commend the De- 
partment for what has been done in the reduction of personnel. You 
have demonstrated that it can be done. 

This $6 million, as I understand it, in savings in overtime I believe 
relates to the question the chairman asked, whether there had been in 
the past abuses in the matter of overtime. If there can be that sub- 
stantial a saving presumably there should not previously have been 
that amount of spending on overtime. 

Mr. Ler. It might have been that. On the other hand, we have been 
coming down in workload, too, as you know. In other words, there 
is a troop reduction in strength. There was a general tightening up 

rather than a matter of abuse. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, for the moment. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Secretary, I was particularly interested in your 
statement, on page 1, in whic h you said that “We have increasingly 
emphasized quality in our manpower planning.” 

Directing your attention to that statement, what specifically have 
you done, or what has your Department done, to emphasize quality 
in the employment and in the utilization of scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Francis. There has been a variety of action taken this year. 
As you know, we have approximately 20,000 scientists and engineers 
employed by the Defense Department. 

I mentioned earlier this cooperative education program which en- 
ables us to get young men that are interested in taking advance degree 
work, maybe 6 months for the Department and then perhaps go back 
to school for 6 months. 

There has been a directive encouraging more travel of scientists to 
professional societies, meetings where they can participate— 
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Mr. Dennison. These scientists already are employed by you? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. One of the grievances we found, and which was 
mentioned here before, was that scientists who worked for the Gov- 
ernment felt they were not permitted to participate freely enough in 
these professional meetings. 

Mr. Davis. Did I understand you correctly to say that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has 20,000 technicians and engineers ? 

Mr. Francis. Engaged in research and development. We really 
have 53,000 total number of scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Twenty thousand in research and development ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. What types of activities are the others engaged in? 

Mr. Francs. The 20,000 would be the men engaged essentially in 
research in the major laboraties. We have about 75 major laboratories. 
They are engaged in research and development there. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Did I understand there was a differential of 33,000 
between the total and the 20,000? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In what type of activity do the 33,000 engage ? 

Mr. Francis. The Corps of Engineers is one example, civil engi- 
neers engaged in the civil functions of the Cor ps of Engineers, build- 
ing dams, flood-control projects, and things of that sort. Also we 
have those engaged in production as distinguished from research and 
development. Once a missile or other weapons get out of the research 
and development stage and into production some of the engineers and 
scientists would be engaged in the production of it. 

Mr. Gross. Both civilian and military ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. These numbers are civilian. The numbers I 
am giving are civilian. 

Mr. Gross. Fifty-three thousand, then, are civilian? 

Mr. Franots. Fifty-three thousand civilian employees, yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you have any other specific matters that you 
have taken up this year in that connection? 

Mr. Francis. We have tried to see that adequate facilities by way 
of proper laboratories are built for these scientific projects. We think 
we are making progress there. 

There again that was an earlier complaint, that they did not have 
adequate laboratories facilities and we were losing scientists for that 
reason. We think we are making progress in that direction. 

As I said, we tried to take administrative burden off of them so that 
nonscientific people are doing the paper and administrative work. 

The committees do not necessarily solve anything, but we have ap- 
pointed, the Secretary of Defense appointed a committee to explore 
a proposal for the senior scientific and engineering service. That is 
still in the study stage. It is something the scientists want. 

One of the main things we need relates to pay. We supported 
legislation last year without any success to increase the number of 
supergrades for scientists and to increase substantially the number 
of Public Law 313 positions. 

We think that would be very beneficial. Last year we were not 
able to obtain that. We hope perhaps this year we can. I think 
that is one of the main troubles we have with keeping the scientists 
after they reach the point of grade 11, 12 or 13. 
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Mr. Lestnsx1. The only one who has utilized those supergrades, 
from my knowledge, is the Army. The Air Force and Navy still have 
a number of vacancies. I speak now of the supergrades. 

Mr. Francis. I don’t think it has to do with not needing them. I 
do not think there are very many unfilled. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Why do you put scientists on supervision when they. 
are hired to be scientists and not administrators? 

Mr. Francis. We are trying as best we can not to use them in ad- 
ministrative jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsxti. In your testimony, Mr. Francis, you mentioned first 
the change in technology in the military. You mentioned the sub- 
marine and missiles. Is it not true that these things were in develop- 
ment just following World War II and you are now taking credit for 
them ¢ 

You mentioned the difference between the Jupiter and the Thor. 
According to reports we have, the Jupiter is far superior to the Thor, 
but because you want to give the Navy some credit you are hold- 
ing back further development of the Jupiter. You have a complete 
staff of personnel at the Redstone Arsenal and the Navy is not com- 
pletely staffed with a proper number of scientists. Why are you 
trying to find out which is superior when you know that the Jupiter 
is? 

Mr. Francis. Thor is not Navy but Air Force. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Air Force, excuse me. 

Mr. Francts. I am not qualified to pass on the question as to which 
is the better missile system, the Jupiter or the Thor. As I said earlier 
that is a policy matter that the Secretary himself handles. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. If it concerns manpower utilization you have to 
complete the staff. The Air Corps does not have a complete staff. 

Mr. Francis. Again it is more than just manpower utilization 
which is involved. It is a question of policy as to which is the better 
missile, and also the ideology that from a research point of view 
there were different approaches to the solution of this particular 
missile problem. In the development stages it was thought to be 
wise to have the two developments going along. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You have a good point there because of the very uses 
for the missile. On the other hand, if one of the departments is further 
ahead in the development of a missile the other agency should have 
the right to correlate their thoughts for development in their own use. 

If the Army developed the Jupiter, why should it be discontinued 
on the part of the Army and given to the Air Force? That is the 
point I bring out. 

Also, manpower utilization is very important. We are supposed to 
have a so-called shortage of engineers, which is a farce. We should 
have a surplus of engineers and draftsmen. There is today avail- 
able a surplus of General Motors people where they are moving much 
of their production to Germany. 

You also mention in your statement an insufficient number of highly 
qualified young officers willing to stay in the service. 

Every Member of Congress has cases, and I have a large number of 
cases myself, where men put 4 years in the service and originally 
wanted to get out. They begged them to stay in the service and make 
a career of it. Some have 15, 16, 18 years in the service. Today they 
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are being kicked out, men with high qualifications. You say you do 
not have sufficiently trained personnel and yet you are firing them. 

Do you want them or not? That is the point I want to bring up. 

Mr. Francis. On the facts, I believe the number of officers in the 
category you just described is 850. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I didn’t describe any category. 

Mr. Francis. You talked of officers with 15 and 16 years’ experi- 
ence. In this reduction in force there were 850 officers, a little less 
than that, not over 850 officers with over 15 years’ service who were 
separated out of a total officers corps of about 300,000. 

On any reduction in force you certainly have to reduce propor- 
tionately in all grades. That is required by the Arends bill. In the 
higher grades they watch that particularly closely. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I have a record of privates who put in 2 years in the 
Army or Air Force. They are completely trained in electronics and 
in guided missiles. They want to make a career out of the service 
now and they are also being discharged. Meanwhile you complain 
you haven’t enough. 

Mr. Francis. I wish you would write me about any such case. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. It doesn’t doany good. I don’t get an answer. 

Mr. Francis. Write me and you will get an answer. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I wrote Mr. McElroy, the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Francis. Sir, I am surprised to hear that. I would like to hear 
of a specific case. Under the present policies of the Army and Air 
Force they are turning down reenlistment only to those men who 
cannot pass this minimum screening test which is calculated to reject 
only those people who are incapable of training in these skills. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. We ought to call Mr. Holaday in on this thing. 

Mr. Davis. I was going to ask Mr. Francis when Mr. Holaday would 
be available. There are some questions we want to ask and some infor- 
mation we want that only he can give us. 

Do you know when he will be available? 

Mr. Francis. No, I do not. 

I can either try to find out when he might be available or you 
might want to write him some questions. 

Mr. Davis. If we can have him here one day this week while we 
are in session that would be more satisfactory so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Francis. I will see if he can be available and let you know. 

Mr. Davis. If he can come sometime on November 5 or 6 at one 
of these 10 or 2 o’clock sessions. 

Mr. Francis. Fifth or sixth at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Dennison. I believe you stated awhile ago there were 20,000 
civilian and military personnel working in research and develop- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Francts. 20,000 civilian. 

Mr. Dennison. Are you at liberty to state how many of those are 
engaged in research and development of missile work ? 

Mr. Francis. I do not know that. I do not think it is any secret 
actually. , 

Mr. Lez. If the figure is not classified we will be glad to get it for 
you. 


(The information referred to will be furnished to the subcommittee 
at a later date.) 
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Mr. Dennison. As I understand it, your particular office is directly 
responsible for the utilization of manpower in each of the branches 
of the service. Am I correct about that, or do they have their own 
separate setups which simply accept your advice and recommenda- 
tions ? 

Mr. Francis. Under the organization setup we have the three mili- 
tary departments all in charge of their own operations. We really just 
set down policies and guidelines. The Secretary of Defense has the 
ultimate responsibility as well as the ultimate authority. 

We try not to interfere in their actual operation and only to set 
down guidelines and policies and then such supervision as is neces- 
sary to satisfy ourselves that they are complying with our policies. 

Mr. Dennison. If they are not complying with your policy then 
you have authority to do something about it ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, I think the Secretary does. 

Mr. Dennison. In connection with research and development—par- 
ticularly of missiles—is there at present a shortage of the kind of quali- 
fied scientists and engineers that you need ? 

Mr. Francis. I think we can say that, that there is a shortage of 
scientists and engineers in the country as a whole. 

Mr. Dennison. In this particular program to which I refer, the 
missile program, what is the situation ? 

Mr. Francis. I am sure they have difficulty in getting and keeping 
the kind of people they want. I have not heard of any net shortage 
that has slowed down the program. 

Mr. Ler. Actually most of the missile program—not all—is done 
through our contractors. We have Redstone, which is the Army’s 
lab which has been mentioned, and there are several other labora- 
tories that are engaged in various parts of it. The great bulk of the 
missile ipenaraes would be done by contractors. 

Mr. Dennison. The program has to be established by the Defense 
Department or one of the agencies ? 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Ler. A lot of the shortage is in particular fields. For example, 
aeronautical engineering and electronics engineering are examples. 

The departments get a report of vacancies. For example, the last 
time we checked a report the Army, as I recall it, had 900 vacancies 
which had been there over 30 days. This is not a measure of the mis- 
sile program but this is the total in all scientific and engineering va- 
cancies, including those not in research and development. 

That is roughly about a 5- to 10-percent vacancy rate. 

By vigorous recruiting effort we can usually get people to come in 
at the lower grades, but that does not give you quite the level of skill 
that you need. The thing we would like to do is to hold on to our 
good people at the grades GS-11 and 12. 

One problem we have is that many of our own installations are in 
out-of-the-way places. Many of our test centers are out of the way 
so we have quite a difficult job. 

Mr. Dennison. Inducing them to live in these out-of-the-way 
places ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, and to stay there. As Mr. Francis said, we run a 
turnover rate in scientists and engineers of about 15 percent, which 
is considerably less than our overall turnover rates, and does compare 
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favorably with industry as a whole, by the way, but this is an area 
where you would like to have a lot of stability and would like to hold 
your good people, quality people, as much as you can. 

Mr. Dennison. Assuming you have a shortage from time to time 
of scientists and engineers, “and you have 800 vacancies and you get 
400 applicants who are qualified, ‘do you give any priority to the mis- 
sile program in assigning those people to w work ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. How long has that been the practice ? 

Mr. Lee. It is the priority program and it has been to the best of 
my knowledge for the last 2 years, or maybe longer. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Would you care to offer us your judgment as to 
whether there would be a more efficient utilization of scientific and 
engineering manpower if the missiles and outer space exploration 
programs were organized and unified under a single direction such as 
something approaching the Manhattan project ? 

Mr. Francis. Quite an argument, of course, can be made in favor 
of that. There are many aspects of it that I am not familiar with, 
such as what disruption would be brought on by suddenly changing 
it now. I would rather let Mr. Holaday speak to that. That is his 
direct responsibility. 

Certainly theoretically an organization of one program would ap- 
pear more logical, but I am not too familiar with all the ramifications 
of the problem which have led them not to do that up to the present. 

Mr. De nNISON. Do I understand that Mr. Holaday is directly re- 
sponsible for manpower utilization in the missile field 

Mr. Francis. No. He is responsible for the missile program. 

Mr. Dennison. The whole program? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. Although manpower utilization is my juris- 
diction, there are policy matters beyond manpower-utilization re- 
quirements involved in the missile program. For that reason I do 
not think I am the final answer on it and Mr. Holaday or the 

Secretary himself are the ones to discuss that with you. 

Mr. Lee. The question of what missiles to develop, we in man- 
power and personnel would not get into that at all, or what re- 
search and development programs to fund and how many there 
should be or the size of them we would not get into at all. 

Once the programs were established it would be Mr. Francis and 
it would be in our area of interest to see that people had a full day’s 
work, to help see that they had effective working conditions, to see 
that they are not performing work below their skills, to do what we 
can to see that there are effective training programs, good job classifi- 
cations, promotion ladders, and so on. That is what we refer to as 
the manpower utilization and personnel management area as dis- 
tinguished from whether or not there is duplication or overlapping 
in the missile program itself. 

Mr. JoHaNnseNn. My question went to the point of whether, assum- 
ing that these other factors could be worked out wisely and properly, 
from the standpoint of personnel and management and manpower 
utilization that sort of a unified program would lend itself to a more 
efficient, utilization. 

I realize it is contingent on policy decisions, but assuming that 
the policy decision were made or cou!d be made from other considera- 
tions would it tend— 
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Mr. Francis. Yes. If you assumed that all the missile programs, 
there were no outside reasons why the missile program should be 
separated, I think logically they should be put under one program. 
But to the extent that the services have different needs and different 
programs, those other problems as to why they would have the serv- 
ices all in the missile program are out of my area. 

Certainly to make a simple case, if there were 1 missile that all 3 
were working on, I should think it would be in 1 program, compar- 
able to the Manhattan project. Of course, at that time there was no 
Air Force. 

Mr. Jonansen. The other question I have relates to reports and 
I would rather not in a public hearing get into specific cases and 
names, 

For example, where missile parts are being provided by 8 or 10 
suppliers, contractors, or subcontractors throughout the country, 
would you not feel that it contributed to a wasteful utilization of 
manpower if, instead of expanding those facilities, a completely new 
source of supply were to be developed involving an investment of 4 
or 5 million dollars simply because a larger type of missile part were 
involved ? 

In other words, when you set up a new facility to do de novo what 
is being done by existing suppliers, does that not pose problems as to 
the available supply of skilled personnel ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. Assuming the facts you stated that would 
be so. That would be a duplication both of expenditures and man- 
power. 

Mr. Jowansen.I have an alleged case in mind which I would 
rather discuss with the Defense Department. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I have a specific case in mind I can speak to which 
follows on the pattern you mentioned. That was the recent transfer 
of the so-called tank program from Michigan to New Jersey. 

Here the building was all set up, trained personnel was there, and 
equipment was there. They claimed that $300,000 additional taxes 
on the part of Michigan was the reason this was transferred to New 
Jersey. 

Actually it cost $1,100,000 to transfer the equipment to this building 
in New Jersey. The building was not complete and it took a year 
before they could get into operation. 

We had the manpower, facilities completed, and technical knowl- 
edge, and they used a farcical statement that it was the tax problem 
in Michigan which caused transfer of the program. 

Mr. Francis. I am not familiar with that case. It doesn’t sound 
particularly like a manpower case, but I would be glad to look into 
it if you want me to, 

Mr. JoHansen. It is a manpower case if it involves transfer of an 
operation to a location where skilled manpower is not available. 

Mr. Francis. That is true. 

Mr. Jonansen. It is fundamentally a manpower case. 

Mr. Francis. I would be glad to look into it or any case of that sort. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I recognize it is out of your jurisdiction, but it is 
pertinent to the nature of your position. 

We are talking about lack of scientists and skilled people. 

Meanwhile, I found time and time again where qualified personnel 
in the Federal Government and personnel under contract with the 
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Federal Government have had their contracts transferred around and 
competent people have, not been utilized. Meanwhile the taxpayer 
suffers and the defense effort suffers a slay of a year or two. 

On the missile program that is exactly what happened. 

The Army developed the Jupiter and because of internal rivalry 
certain decisions were made by people above you where they thought 
= Air Force should handle that program, Meantime, everybody 
suffers. 

Mr. Jowansen. I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, about this: 
When decisions are made as to the type of move the gentleman from 
Michigan has mentioned, and when other policy decisions are made, 
to what extent are you people in the personnel and manpower utiliza- 
tion fields consulted as to the manpower-utilization implications of 
those decisions ? 

Mr. Francis. That would vary depending on the problem, _ If it is 
a straight out case of a competitive procurement contract, one con- 
tractor losing it to another who made a lower bid, chances are we would 
not be consulted unless it had a major impact on the employment of 
an area. 

Usually in almost anything of a policy nature that is changed we 
would be consulted on. Day-to-day and month-to-month procurement 
contracts, I doubt they would consult us. Changes might be made 
there because of a low bid or something else, 

Mr. Jouansen. I mean a situation where they are starting some- 
thing new rather than expanding existing facilities and where it will 
leave a group of skilled people possessed with know-how high and dry 
and you go and start all over again with a recruiting program to 
import them. 

Are you and people in your category consulted regarding that? 

Mr. Francis. We should be. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. By saying you should be, is the gentleman stating 
an ideal or are you stating a fact ? 

Mr. Francis. Again it would depend on the nature of the case. 
Changes in procurement go on in the three services quite often that 
I am not consulted on. I think it is probably true that, in the service 
levels, and the Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries will be here to- 
morrow, I think you will find they are consulted because of the im- 
plications of the manpower base. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I am trying to win recognition as to the importance 
of your job. If the problem of skilled engineers and scientists is 
acute, that ought to be a major consideration. 

Mr. Lestnsk1t, Would you say, beeause of your request to cut out 
800 officers at the grade we discussed earlier, that the officers are over- 
paid, would you say you had a surplus of officers, or would you sa 
advancement at the lower level was too rapid to keep certain traine 
personnel in the services and, therefore, it had ae the number of 
high-ranking officers topheavy? Do you know why you were given 
the direction to cut out the number of high-ranking officers ? 

Mr. Francis. I wouldn’t say it was too high. Is that the first 
question ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. I happen to know that youngsters today are given 
responsible jobs because of a lack of trained personnel. To me, the 
indications are many. 
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First, the pay structure at the lower level is not sufficient. The 
Administration does not agree with that, of course. 

Secondly, in order to keep trained personnel in the military and in 
the civilian portion of the Federal Government, they put them imto 
levels they are not qualified to handle. 

Therefore, the whole picture revolves around this simple thing: 

First, the advancements in the military are not proper. 

Two, ofttimes, trained personnel that is very important to the 
military has to be discharged because they have a few years to go on 
their retirement, which is against the best interests of such personnel. 

Third, you ¢ are advancing people not qualified. 

eae although you have supported inereases in salaries, your 

valled superiors are opposed to the very thing that is costing our 
Federal Government $5 billion and $6 billion annually due to rapid 
turnover and lack of trained people. 

You are supposed to try to retain them, and suddenly you are dis- 
charging the types of people you should be retaining. Jupiter is a 
direct case at hand. 

You have the trained personnel. Why not transfer them over to the 
Navy if the Navy is to handle this program ? 

Because of rivalry that one should have it rather than the other, that 
is poor policy. 

I am sorry I have thrown a lot of problems at you at one time, 
but they are all related. 

Mr. Francis. To comment first on the last, there are two aspects 
I am not sure I have clear in my mind. 

One is the question of which intermediate missile they will use, the 
Jupiter or the Thor, That is a decision for the Defense Department. 

Then there was the other decision which, frankly, to my knowledge, 
is from the newspapers and not my position. 

The Navy has the Vanguard project, which is the project to launch 
the satellite. 

The decision you talk about is a decision against the Army, the one 
reported in the newspapers. That was the decision to have the Navy 

Vanguard launch the satellite, which has nothing to do with Jupiter 
Me: Thor. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Jupiter was supposed to be perfected enough to 
do this. 

Mr. Francis. That was so stated by some people. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Is that a fact or not? That is what we want. to 
know. 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know. Both the Jupiter and the Thor have 
been fired to an altitude higher than the altitude at which the Rus- 
sian satellite was launched. Whether it can be orbited into a satellite 
orbit is something I do not know. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Getting back to another thing now. Suppose I 
gave you various letters, and there are more than one, from various 
individuals explaining each individual case on its own merits. You 
in turn would relay them to the military or civilian. Are you in a 
position to answer exactly what decisions have been made and if 
possible review for reinstatement in the services? 

Mr. Francis. Talking about this military reduction ? 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Francis, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnski. Qualified people and engineers? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. In answer to your question I would be more 
than glad to look into any case you had where you think we have let 
someone out where a mistake has been made. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In other words, because the military have been given 
an order to do away with 800 possnve you simply went and did away 
with them automatic ally without giving consideration to the man’s 
ability. Is there possibility of that ? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t think so. I know each of you, I am sure, has 
had a lot of mail on this subject and we have, too, 

To get this in perspective, under the military promotion system 
there 1s attrition every year of officers who as they go up in age and 
don’t make their normal promotions in a normal stable force, there 
are some officers in each grade that go out every year, Regular and 
Reserve. 

There were more officers let out last year than this year, but you 
didn’t hear of them last year because it was not related to a cutback 
and economy move and it wasn’t done all in one action. 

I can get the figures. I think last year the Army lost 1,250 lieu- 
tenant colonels more than they separated by this action. You did not 
hear about that last year generally because it. did not get the publicity 
that came with budget cuts and reduction in force. - All three services 
have been reducing « ever since Korea, and this has been going on to a 
certain extent right along. 

I think the three services have tried to be very careful in their 
screening of the officers who it was considered were less essential to 
carrying out the military mission: 

Mr. Gross. Do I recall that the Defense Department. endorsed the 
Cordiner report? 

Mr. Francts. Last year Mr, Wilson did. This year we: are still 
studying the Cordiner report. The three services are on record as 
being for it. We have not coordinated it yet throughout all the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gross. Didn’t the Cordiner report provide for increased pay to 
keep officers in the service / 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. How do you square that with the present action? 

Mr. Francis. Under the Cordiner-recommendations, there would be 
attrition every year of officers that would be separated. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that, but you have a pretty wholesale re- 
moval program going on now , have you not ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Comparative. 

Mr. Gross. My mail would indicate there are a lot of dissatisfied 
Army officers and partic ularly Reserves. What is the percentage of 
Regular Army men that are going out by comparison with Reserves? 

Mr. Francis. On this reduction, as you know, a Regular officer can- 
not be removed except with certain procedure; so nearly all this sepa- 

ration has been Reserves. 

Mr. Gross. Practically all. So once again the screws are coming 
down on the Reserves. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, the law provides that. That was one 
reason the Congress gave separation pay to give them some relief, but 
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in the nature of the military setup the Regular Army is considered 
the permanent force and Reserve 1s supplemental force needed when 
you have to expand and would let go when you did not need them. 

Mr. Gross. The Cordiner report means one thing one day and some- 
thing else the next. 

Mr. Francis. I do not think it does. 

Mr. Gross. You look at it differently than I do. 

Mr. Davis. I want to get back to this. You said awhile ago, I 
believe, that you expected ‘to ask Congress to create some more super- 
grade positions next year. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now I was looking over the supergrade positions al- 
lotted to the Air Force. There are a number of those that have not 
been filled. Why is that? 

Mr. Francrs. I believe those are, generally speaking, not filled only 
because of more or less temporary reasons where they have them ear- 
marked for some particular job that either has not developed or has 
not been filled. Iam not familiar with how many Air Force vacancies 
there are, 

Mr. Jowansen. If you cannot fill what you have, why do you want 
more ¢ 

Mr. Francts. There is a turnover of personnel. You take our ceil- 
ing of graded civilian employees. We never come up to that because 
of turnover. Our ceiling last year was 470,000 total graded employees. 
We never got over about. 460,000. They asked that same question but 
that is because of turnover. "There would be a few vacancies here and 
there that will always be vacant. 

Mr. Jomansen. If you put the ceiling higher than it is now, you 
would get above what the ceiling i is now. 

Mr. Francis. That is right, sir, because you cannot allocate those 
eae but to so many jobs. There will be a few vacant at all times. 

am pretty certain that is the explanation. Assistant Secretary 
Smith will be here tomorrow if you want to ask him more specifically. 

Mr. Davis. I have here the report of the Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers, dated April 29, 1957. I believe you participated in 
that, did you not, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; I represented Mr. Burgess and later Mr. Francis. 
The committee has only met once since Mr. Francis has been here. 

Mr. Davis. On page 5 of the white pages, under the heading “Pay,” 
the last sentence in the first paragraph reads: 

Many budgeted vacancies are reported which have remained unfilled for long 
periods and the turnover rate among engineers and scientists in the Federal 
service is at a high level. 

I was under the impression that many of these supergrades in the 
Air Force are not filled. There were 41 of them authorized in 1956; 
10 were filled, 20 were vacant, and 11 were canceled. I wanted to 
get some explanation as to that and as to why, when these supergrade 
positions have already been created and are unfilled, you would be 
asking for new ones. 

Mr. Ler. I believe that if you get later figures than your 1956 fig- 
ures from the Air Force when they are here, they will have filled more 
of them by now. Every time you take a report they will have vacan- 
cies but they won’t be the same vacancies each time you follow the 
report. 
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In other words, there is a certain amount of turnover. I do not 
know and we would have to get for you which ones as of the present 
moment that they have unfilled and what the reasons are. 

Mr. Davis. With 41 authorized and 10 filled and 20 vacancies 

Mr. Ler. Isn’t that 1956? That was when they were hereon their 
hearing in 1956. They filled a lot more since then. 

Mr. ey Do you know what the situation.is today ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; I do not have a current report.on it but we would 
be glad to get it for you. 

Mr. Francis. Secretary Smith will be here tomorrow... I, will tell 
him of your interest and get him to bring the figures tomorrow, Iam 
reasonably certain that is not the situation today. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have your statement as. to why you say 
more supergrades are needed. 

Mr. Franocis. That is based on the recommendations of the services 
as to how many more supergrades they think they need for the top 
engineering and scientific jobs. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read from this same 
report, at the end of page 4, the statement that only 1.6 percent of the 
scientists and engineers are in grades 15 and above. That is a pretty 
small percentage of scientists and engineers in the higher grades 
which you are talking about. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. May I say this. At that point we do not. need.more 
supergrades. We need less administration if that is correct, 1.6 
percent. 

Mr. Been. Nearly one-half are in grades GS-12 to GS-14. 

Mr. Francis. Of the scientists. We are authorized only 120 super- 
grades, which is a very low per percentage. 

Mr. Been. There is no limitation on the number of positions in 
grade 15, is there? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. 

Mr. Been. There was only 1.6 percent of your engmeers and scien- 
tists in grades 15 and above. Nearly one-half of them are in grades 
12 to 14. Since there is no limit on the number of positions in grade 
15, those in this latter group who are qualified could be advanced to 
that grade if the positions are justified. 

With respect to that, in 1942—when there were 989,000 employees 
under the Classification Act—there were 11,000 positions in grades 13 
and above. Today with 20,000 fewer under the Classification Act, or 
969,000, there are over 4 times as many, or 49,919, in grades 13 and 
above. 

So while it does not appear that there has been any raising of the 
classification structure, there have been administrative reclassification 
actions that have created well over 38,000 positions in grades 13 and 
above. That is the area in which you have your best scientists and 
engineers. But only a minute number of them are in the higher 
brackets, that is, in grades 15 and above. 

Mr. Ler. I recall that of our additional grade 15’s established in 
Defense this last year, 90 pecans were in Research and Development. 

Mr. Beizen. But at grade 15 you have no problem; is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Mr. Davis. How many positions do you have under Public Law 313? 

Mr. Francis. 120. That is all we are authorized at the present 
time. We have asked that that be increased to 275. 
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Mr. Davis. How many supergrade positions do you have under the 
Classification Act ? 

Mr. Francts. I believe it is 105 at present. We ask that that be 
increased to 134. 

Mr. Davis. That makes your total 225 ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You are going to ask that it be increased to what ? 

Mr. Francis. To 409. 

Mr. Davis. What is the purpose in asking that? Where do you 
propose to use them? 

Mr. Francts. I do not have the detailed knowledge but specific re- 
quests have been made by the services for those rankings in specific 
jobs and that comes to these totals. 

Mr. Davis. Who would have that specific information ? 

Mr. Francis. We would have that, the three services would have 
the figures on their own service but we have the accumulated totals. 

Mr. Gross. And for specific positions ? 

Mr. Davis. That is why I am asking. I want to know exactly the 
positions for which these supergrades are being requested. 

Mr. Jowansen. Does that require congressional authorization to 
secure those additional positions ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will that request come before this committee ? 

Mr. Davis. It should, certainly. 

Mr. Ler. Defense testified before the parent committee in 1956 in 
support of this increase. 

Mr. Francis. I think probably we testified at that time as to the 
facts you want, but we will be glad to get them if we did not. 

Mr. Jonansen. Did you testify before any other committee of the 
House on the matter ? 

Mr. Ler. I do not recall that we did. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, the complaint has been made, I believe, 
that it is difficult to retain scientists and engineers because they are 
not paid Federal salaries comparable to salaries the same people are 
paid by private industry ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davts. What salaries are paid by private industry for people 
in this category ? 

For instance, what would the Chrysler Corporation pay to a scientist 
in charge of the guided-missile program ? 

Mr. Francis. On the average the studies we had made indicated that 
industry paid approximately 20 percent more than we were authorized 
to pay. Of course, for some key jobs like the head man it might be 
more than that, but the average is 20 percent. 

Mr. Davis. If that were raised—if the amounts which the Govern- 
ment is authorized to pay for people for this work should be raised— 
what is there to prevent private industry from again raising theirs 
and again topping the figure that the Government can pay ? 

Mr. Francis. That is a very real problem, so long as we are com- 
peting with an industry that is operating under boom conditions, and 
money, of course, is not the complete problem for either the civilian 
or military pay. 

T do think we would never be able to pay, the Government histori- 
cally never does pay, any more than the schools pay, a completely com- 
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parable pay scale with industry; but it should be, in my. opinion, 
brought more closely in line. I think it would be very helpful if we 
did. No doubt industry would be able to outbid us and pay more so 
long as we are having good times. 

Mr. Davis. You cannot do anything about the holding down the sal- 
aries which private industry pays w here they employ people to manu- 
facture their own private products. But where they have contracts 
with the Government to produce arms which the Government must 
have, what have you done and what can you do to hold down the 
salaries which private industry pays to people they employ for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Francis. As to the salary they receive ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. What have you done or what can you do to hold 
private industry salaries down in the employment of people to work 
on Government projects. 

Mr. Francis. Colonel Fregosi is here. He is from the staff of the 
Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics and they have made 
more of a study of that. It is more in their area really than in mine. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Fregosi was here and we discussed that before. 
Maybe now would be a good time to take it up and find out just what 
has been done. 

Mr. Francis. I think he first has a statement he would like to intro- 
duce in the record. Could he do that and then answer your question ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Let this be entered in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Con. ALBERT FREGOSI, ACTING DIRECTOR FOR PROCUREMENT POLICY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


With respect to the interest expressed in the hearings of this subcommittee 
last December and in the subcommittee’s letter of July 19, 1957, regarding 
allowances in our cost-reimbursement type contracts for salaries, advertising, 
and other recruiting costs, I would like to summarize for you our activities to 
date. 

As stated in the Defense letter of January 25, 1957, to your subcommittee, 
signed by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of ee (Supply and Logistics) the 
Department of Defense conducted a study for the purpose of determining 
whether quantitative standards or practical criteria could be established to 
govern the allowability of costs of help wanted advertising and recruitment of 
personnel by our prime contractors. The results of this study have indicated 
that it would be neither practical nor equitable to establish arbitrary limits 
beyond which reimbursement would not be allowed. It became obvious as we 
explored the problem that a fixed or percentage limitation applied to any base we 
might choose, such as contract value, direct labor employed, position vacancies, 
etc., would not take into consideration the circumstances peculiar to the partic- 
ular situation involved. For example, a firm with a relatively small value con- 
tract expanding into a new field would probably have greater recruitment expen- 
ditures than a firm with substantial contracts and well established in the field. 
In such situations, arbitrary limitations could result in being unduly harsh with 
the one and far too liberal with the other. 

In view of the above, only minor changes were made in the cost principles for 
advertising and recruitment presently contained in section XV of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. By memorandum of February 7, 1957 to the 
Assistant Secretaries for Materiel of the military departments, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) set forth the revised policy which 
read as follows: “Help wanted advertising is allowable to the extent that such 
eosts are reasonable in relation to total recruitment costs.” This revised policy 
has been incorporated in a proposed revision of part 2 of section XV which is 
designed as a comprehensive set of cost principles applicable to the various 
contractual situations as described in paragraph 15-101 thereof. I would like to 
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submit for the information of the subcommittee, copies of the proposed sec- 
tion XV which has been recently transmitted to industry for comment. The 
policy covering the costs being discussed are set forth in paragraph 15-204.2 (a) 
on page 10 and paragraph 15-204.2 (gg) on page 32. 

Moreover, the memorandum of February 7 also requested the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the military departments to take viorous action to prevent the reim- 
bursement of excessive advertising costs. Conferences were held with leaders of 
industry and industrial associations for the purpose of bringing about better 
understanding of the problem and closer control in the area of recruitment costs, 
including help wanted advertising. Asa result, large segments of industry, with 
which significant amounts of defense contracts are placed, have initiated a 
reappraisal of their advertising practices, and have taken action, with a view 
toward reducing such costs and to more effectively and efficiently obtain neces- 
sary skilled personnel. The military departments, in turn, have enjoined their 
contracting personnel to more critically scrutinize items of costs pertaining to 
help wanted advertising and recruitment to assure their necessity, reasonable- 
ness, and allocability to Government contracts. 

While we have no comparative statistics to reveal the success of our pro- 
gramed scrutiny of expenditures incident to personnel procurement, field ob- 
servations indicate a decline in the amount of such expenditures. This may be 
due in part to recent downward adjustments in some of our major military 
procurement programs which should alleviate to some extent the shortages of 
scientifically trained or skilled employees. The shortage of such skilled per- 
sonnel, as you will recall, was responsible in the first instance for the spiraling 
costs of recruitment. 

We believe that the actions taken by the Department of Defense have tended 
to correct the problem brought to our attention by his subcommitee. We plan 
to continue to give careful scrutiny to this problem.area so as to avoid excessive 
costs to the Government and to assure proper utilization of scientific and techni- 
cal personnel. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
to review our defense actions in this important procurement area and wish to 
express appreciation, on behalf of the Department of Defense, for your co- 
operation and assistance. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you for that statement. It deals, of course, with 
the cost of advertising in connection with recruitment. That is a 
difficult question, as we all know, and as your great experience has 
further demonstrated. 

What I was interested in getting information on right now is this: 
Can you or the Government do anything to hold down a constant in- 
crease in salaries on the part of private industry to top the salaries 
that the Government pays to its engineers and scientists, so as to per- 
mit the Government to keep them and not lose them through this com- 
petition which in the long run the taxpayer pays for? Is there any- 
thing you can do to prevent that? 

Colonel Frecost. No, sir. We are required to pay or reimburse 
contractors at the prevailing wage rate for the particular skill in- 
volved. 

In the ease of fixed-price contracts, if they are of the incentive price 
or price redetermination type, we have the same necessity but a chance 
to look at the figures. 

In the case of fixed- -price contracts, of course, without price rede- 
termination we would not even know necessarily that this had taken 
place. 

Mr. Davis. What I was trying to get information on is this: Sec- 
retary Francis has said that even if “the Congress raises the pay of 
these supergrades to meet present competition, there is nothing then 
to prevent private industry from just raising its salary and w age 
scales again so as to again top the figure that the ‘Government pays. 
Colonel Freeost. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. You can do nothing about it? 

Colonel Frecost. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. A bad situation. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, what part of the work is done on 
this research and development by private industry and what part is 
done by Government scientists and engineers? 

Mr. Posaiiae I believe about 60 percent is done by private indus- 
try dollarwise. 

Mr. Davis. And 40 percent is done by Federal employees. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. On these missiles, such as Thor and Jupiter and proj- 
ects of that kind, how is the work divided out? How do you deter- 
mine what part is going to be done by private industry? And how 
do you assign the research and development work to the Federal em- 
ployees, that is, to the Government scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Francis. That is not in my area as to what decision is made on 
the allocation of the missile mission and in the contract to carry it out 
or to develop it or manufacture it. In general though, of course, I 
know that more or less in the budget process the service would be 
assigned a mission which would be to develop a certain type of mis- 
sile. Then that particular service, Army, Navy, or Air Force, as the 
case might be, would come back with their plan. 

Mr. Davis. Would that involve the use of private industry and the 
use of Government engineers and scientists jointly, separately, or 
how ¢ 

Mr. Ler. The beginning is for each service to develop its opera- 
tional requirements for research. These requirements were first 
stated—in the missiles that are now coming into development—many, 
many years ago, right after the postwar period. These operational 
requirements for research are translated into research projects which 
are reviewed by the Assistant Secretary for Research and Engineer- 
“~ and coordinated. 

he general decision as to where to do the project is usually made 
by the operating or managing agency subject to review and special 
studies in coordination. For example, if the missile is being man- 
aged by the Bureau of Ordnance for the Navy Department, then 
they would make the determination in the Bureau or make the recom- 
mendation whether to develop all of it or certain components of it in 
their own laboratories or which is the most efficient to contract to in- 
dustry. In that connection they would probably have many proposals. 

These things are subject primarily to study at the level of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and Engineering. 

For example, you have all combinations. Sn might have a situ- 
ation in which your electronics components are done by one subcon- 
tractor or—and this would normally be the thing. You would con- 
tract maybe your whole thing out to a contractor and he would sub- 
contract for components, for fuel, or for whatever goes into missiles; 
but none of the review of these matters is done in the manpower and 
personnel field. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, again let me revert to my original 
question as to whether available manpower and efficient utilization of 
manpower is a factor in that decision and, if it is, how can it be weighed 
as a factor without the manpower and personnel and personnel utiliza- 
tion officials in the Department being consulted ? 
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Mr. Ler. One of the elements of the decision that research and devel- 
opment goes into is the technical feasibility of, if it is a contractor, 
what the contractor proposes to do. These are the big aircraft com- 
panies—for the most part these are the big aircraft ¢ and 
they do have their staffs built up. They do go into the retkahend feasi- 
bility of their proposal. But usually separate manpower studies are 
not an element of that. Most of the contractors have the capability 
and have demonstrated the capability in the past. Most of these con- 
tracts have been on the books now for a good many years as you know. 

But the best witness for this would be the research and engineering 
people because it is their business. It is not the manpower “business. 

Mr. Davis. We are about to reach the end of this session. There 
are 1 or 2 more questions I wanted to ask. What is your policy with 
respect to finding employment for civilians who do not transfer with 
their agencies when a transfer is made? 

Mr. Francts. In the Government ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Francis. We have an announced policy of trying to help them 
get another job in the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Do you make a real effort to help them find employment ? 

Mr. Francis. I believe we do. Anything as large as the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with as many people involved, it w “ill obviously vary 
depending on the people handling the program; but it is our policy 
for them to make every possible effort. 

Mr. Davis. Do you regard them as being voluntarily separated or 
involuntarily separated ? 

Mr. Francis. I believe they would be considered an involuntary 
separation. 

Mr. Davis. That is what civil-service regulations provide. 

In the letter to the Secretary dated July 19 of this year I requested 
a followup report on the results of functional surveys of Army depots, 
naval hospitals, and the Air Force military personnel system which 
had been initiated by the three services. 

I would like to know the results of your followup action or the status 
of the followup reports at the present time. 

Mr. Ler. In the Air Force they are continuing their work on the 
personnel survey. This past year—they will be prepared to give you 
the correct figures—they saved a very sizable number of man-hours in 
a change of their classification board procedure on the military per- 
sonnel side. 

Also they saved as I recall it about 300 spaces in one particular 
agency which has a great many functions in connection with their 
military personnel system. What they have done with this functional 
survey that you asked them to do is to take their whole personnel 
function and they are now trying to see whether they can do by 
automatic data processing methods what they are now doing by hand. 
That is the element they are now concentrated on as they reported to 
us. They would go into more detail on that with you. 

With respect to the Navy on the hospital study, there were not, as 
Assistant Secretary Pratt indicated in his letter, there were not many 
recommendations for manpower reductions. There were recommen- 
dations for manpower reductions. There were recommendations for 
ehanges in procedures that would improve hospital administration 
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and they have implemented a good many of these which they will 
report to you in detail but they have not reduced any manpower, 
they had not reduced any manpower.in that at the time of our last 
followup report. 

The Army, as you know, has a very vigorous survey system in which 
they covered 300,000 jobs this last year and they were able to recapture 
8,000 spaces, as I recall, not all in the depots but a large number of 
them in the depots, which they have either used on high priority 
functions or to help them make these reductions they have had to 
make these reductions they have had to make this last year or two, 

They can amplify in more detail that for you while they are here. 

Mr. Davis. What are the future plans for functional surveys? 

Mr. Ler. We have discussed with Mr. Francis a functional survey 
in the training field and our plan is to try to take that on this next 
year if we can work it out to see what extent the services can use each 
others training facilities and get rid of any possibility of any dupli- 
cation and improve efficiency in that area. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee is interested and probably would like 
to have you take a look into your financial management activities 
and controllership. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell me anything more specifically than you 
have of the areas of the three services you plan to survey in the future? 

Mr. Lee. We have underway right at the present time six major 
projects in the Office of the Secretary of Defense which have a bear- 
ing on manpower. Not all of these are under Mr. Francis’ direction 
but we are cooperating and he has a representative in connection with 
each one of them. One is the logistics system, which is supply, pro- 
curement, distribution, and that type of function, 

Another is this common specialist training which I mentioned. We 
also have teams out at all industrial fund ‘activities. Those are the 
ones that are most like private industry, checking up on the extent to 
which engineered work standards are used in each of those and trying 
to accelerate and strengthen our program in that. 

We have a functional review in the field of maintenance and oper- 
ations of all elements in the budget, all the cost factors in the budget, 
to try to get better standardized cost factors. That is under the gen- 
eral direcion of the comptroller. I met with the committee on that 
about 2 weeks ago or the working group that is doing that. We have 
just about settled on the possibility of going into the supply area as 
the first area that we are going into. That is not certain. 

In manpower and personnel we have a study of personnel utilized 
in post exchanges and commissaries and we are just beginning plans 
on a possible study of ocean terminal facilities in the San Francisco 
area particularly. 

Not all of these are precisely the type of functional studies visual- 
ized by the subcommittee but many of them in many respects are the 
type of thing that you were interested in getting done. 

Mr. Davis. According to reports to our subcommittee, some recent 
staff visits made to various military installations found certain man- 
power and related activities headed by inexperienced military per- 
sonnel. In one instance, in particular, that was reported to us, pro- 
ductivity appeared low and civilian morale was even lower. A recent 
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Department of Defense directive entitled “Military-Civilian Staffing 
of Management Positions in Support Activities” apparently could be 
a major step in correcting those conditions. 

What further action is being taken by the three services to imple- 
maa the directive in the manpower and management engineering 

eid? 

Mr. Lzr. All of the services have gotten out their implementing 
regulations in pursuance of that directive. The reports back from the 
Air Force are that they hope to have all of their jobs identified, all of 
them, by the end of the year. The Navy expects to complete two bu- 
reaus by, I believe, November 1 of this year. Very shortly now they 
will have had two bureaus done. 

With respect to the management engineering field you mentioned, 
T do not have a specific report on what they are doing in that area and 
would have to get the information for you, if it is available. 

Mr. Davis. Will you supply it then for the record ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 

The services are currently implementing the recent DOD directive entitled 
“Military-Civilian Staffing of Management Positions in Support Activities” on a 
command basis, For example, the Navy expects to complete two bureaus by the 
end of the year. Within these bureaus a relatively small number of positions will 
be in the management engineering field. At this time the information on all 
personnel in management engineering is, therefore, not available. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 

Mr. Lesrnsxk1. { would like to ask a couple of questions here. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that the percentage of research and 
development work was 40 percent by the Government and 60 percent 
by private industry. Recognizing the fact that that figure ae vary 
from time to time—from your experience, maybe Colonel Fregosi can 
answer that—which is the cheaper for development of a specific item, 
the military, Federal Government, or by private concerns? 

Colonel Freeost. I do not think you can compare the two in any 
way at all. In addition to the factors Mr. Francis mentioned, taking 
into consideration awarding a contract, as distinguished from doing 
it yourself with our own people, you have a number of other consid- 
erations. We generally are not competing with each other. 

I do not believe you will find that very many contracts could go 
either one place or the other. I think, pretty generally, you find there 
is an area of research work which we will do ourselves and will never 
or will seldom give it. out unless we are pinched by shortage of people, 
et cetera, and can’t get it out. 

There is another type of endeavor that is almost always given to 
contractors. 

In general, you can say the cost of contracting will be higher than 
doing it with your own personnel, but that may be more illusory than 
real, because it is hard to add up the costs of doing a job with our 
people. Query: Will you take into consideration the costs of all super- 
visors, including time of the Secretary of Defense? Probably not, 
but in a commercial firm all costs are allocated against the contract. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. One thing further. As toa previous statement about 
General Motors giving out a lot of blueprinting, which requires engi- 
neers and draftsmen, et cetera, with your contracts with various firms, 
including General Motors, would you think in your mind it would be 
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proper for Genera] Motors to turn a military contract over to foreign 
nations to develop for us? 

Colonel Freeost. Definitely so. 

Mr. Lestnski. You would be opposed to it ? 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You would not be opposed to it? 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. For a foreign nation to do our blueprinting and de- 
velopment ¢ 

Colonel Frecost. Since 1951, we have been doing that with no harm- 
ful effect. If you are thinking of classified information, that is. dif- 
ferent. But, even on classified information, we have, given certain 
kinds of classified information to certain foreign firms out of necessity. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi.. My point is that these big corporations, as. perour 
reports and testimony here, have been raising salaries in order to be 
able to hire engineers, et cetera, raising their salaries, pirating from the 
Federal Government actually, and now that they have kind of priced 
themselves out of the field, they are contracting the work to some 
other country, which is actually a situation of their own making, 

That is the point I was trying to get at. Here you have, sup- 
posedly, a shortage of engineers caused by the various private concerns 
of this Nation. ‘They turn around and give their work someplace. else 
because it costs them too much money te do it with their own help, 
which is something I am concerned about. 

Colonel Freeost. I do not know what you are referring to.. I would 
be glad to look into it for you if you, want.us to. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. Although it is not under your jurisdiction, and.it/is 
strictly a civilian matter, it has a bearing upon your position with ref+ 
erence to the lack of employees. 

Colonel Frecost. We find very few prime contractors of ours.mak- 
ing subcontracts with foreign firms, particularly. for a.mere detail 
of their work, such as reproduction of blueprints; 

Mr. Lesinsxzt. I tried to get the specifies on these, matters, but the 
fellows would not talk to me about the various things. They are afraid 
to give out information on the’ specifie contracts, and, so forth, and, 
therefore, I am at a loss to pinpoint it myself, although I know of it. 

Colonel Frecost. We would be happy to run it, down, but. there 
must be something more behind it than that. There,are so many firms 
in the States that will do blueprint and. drafting work. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It is my information that about $1 million worth of 
this type work has been turned over to Germany at the present time. 

Colonel Frecost. What specific contracts they were, I do net, know. 

Mr. JoHANseN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. Would the colonel care to state briefly why he ap- 
proves of that procedure with reference to the Department. of Defense ? 

Colonel Freeost. Well, assuming we could not get the blueprinting 
done here, and it was essential to our defense, I think everyone woul 
be in favor of getting it done where we could get it done. 

Mr. Jouansen. I thought I understood the colonel to say that he 
did approve, and that it had been done in the past—contracts were 
made for work of this type overseas—and I was curious to know why 
he spoke so approvingly of it. 
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Colonel Frecost. Well, I had in mind, generally, the mutual de- 
fense assistance program, in which we have several billion dollars’ 
worth of work done in Europe. 

Mr. JoHansen. You are speaking of the offshore-procurement pro- 
gram ? 

Colonel Freeost. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jouansen. I think that is in a different kind of category. 

Colonel Freeost. That is right, sir. There is nothing shocking in 
the idea of foreign firms doing work for the United States Govern- 
ment and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is the reason I was concerned. However, this 
is strictly a private concern which is involved, but you are having this 
type of contract work done overseas? 

Colonel Frecost. There must be some reason for it, because, pretty 
generally, our contractors will not go outside the United States to get 
their work done, if for no other reason than it is too difficult to admin- 
ister. It is harder for them to get the work done by a foreigner, if 
only because of the language barrier, than to get some American firm 
who is real close by where they could deal with it and know and under- 
stand each other. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. In the Detroit area, these people were affected by 
this movement of the drafting work. As a matter of fact, the engi- 
neers and tool and die makers were affected directly by this action. 
I realize we have the offshore procurement program, but here we have 
something like this, which concerns the economy and security of the 
Nation, and I am just a little concerned and do not like it. 

Mr. Gross. Does not all offshore procurement affect the economy of 
this country ? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Yes and no. The point is that ofttimes offshore 
procurement helps the ability of foreign nations to buy from us, 
and we, in turn, are able to buy from them. The statistics will show 
that our imports are less than our exports, and, therefore, it is help- 
ful to our Nation. However, when the economy of the Nation is on 
the downgrade, as it is presently, and we continue to have this export- 
import situation, then it concerns all of us. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, you are a member of the committee that 
produced this report; is that correct ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is, the Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
which is a Federal Government program ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; although most of the work, or nearly all 
the work, was done before I got here by Carter Burgess, my predeces- 
sor, who was a member, and I now am a member of that Committee. 

Mr. Gross. Do you agree with the recommendation for legislation 
to amend section 803 of the Classification Act to permit the Civil 
Service Commission to establish higher rates of pay ? 

Mr. Francrs. Yes, sir. I believe that the pay should be raised. 

Mr. Gross. No; I am talking about the Civil Service Commission 
establishing rates of pay for scientists and engineers. Do you agree 
with that? 

Mr. Franets. Yes, sir; we supported that. 

Mr. Gross. By “we,” you mean the Defense Department and Sec- 
retary Francis? 
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Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You also agree with proposed legislation that would 
provide that the top Classification Ket positions, GS-16’s, 17’s, and 
18’s, should be freed from all limitation and restrictions on allocation 
as to grade? 

Mr. Francis. Either that they should be completely lifted or a 
more realistic number provided. 

Mr. Gross. Then you would take the lid completely off ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, we would probably be satisfied with less if we 
had a more reasonable number. Yes, sir; we would prefer that the 
lid be taken off, and the Congress could still control us through ‘the 
approval or disapproval of the budget. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; there are two prices here, an asking price and a 
settling price; is that it ? 

Mr. Francis. Well, I was using my own personal view. That is 
certainly true at any time, and we would prefer, I believe, and cer- 
tainly the committee recommendation was that the ceiling be taken 
off completely. 

Mr. Gross. Tell me something about this report. What is the sig- 
nificance of April 29, 1957? 

Mr. Francis. What do you mean by what is the significance of it? 

Mr. Gross. What does it mean ¢ 

Mr. Francis. I take it that; that is the effective date of that report. 

Mr. Gross. Are you a member of the committee ? 

Mr. Francis. I came here on April 19, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Has this report been approved ‘ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; it has just been approved. 

» Mr. Gross. By whom ¢ 

Mr. Francis. By the White House. Mr. Siciliano, Special Assist- 
ant to the President, on October 22, wrote a letter sending that to the 
Defense Department as their policy. 

Mr. Gross. You say it has been approved ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And who did you say approved it? 

Mr. Francis. Mr. Siciliano, who is the Special Assistant to the 
President. 

Mr. Gross. By and on behalf of the President, he approved it; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Francis. That is my construction of it, although he does not 
really say. 

Mr. Gross. I ask you these questions because you are a member of the 
committee, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And I am wondering why our committee staff had such 
a difficult time getting a copy of this report. 

Mr. Francis. I do not know. I do not know of any efforts on your 
part to get it, or anything. 

Mr. Gross. I do not know the significance of April 29; whether that 
is the date this report was printed or approved, or what, but it seems 
strange that this committee—this particular subcommittee—having 
held hearings last December and having been told about the great 
work of this advisory committee—was not provided forthwith with 
copies. 
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Mr. Francis. I would assume if there was any delay—I am not 
familiar with any efforts on the part of your staff to get it, but I 
would assume if there was any reluctance to give out, it was because 
it had not been approved, and that it was considered still an inter- 
departmental study that had not been approved. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I would assume, if you would permit my assump- 
tion, if this report meant anything at all that the administration would 
have done its utmost to get a copy of it to this subeommittee. 

Mr. Jouansen. I am very much surprised that it was not done. 

Will you yield, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, sir. I am delighted to yield to my friend from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Jowansen. Did I understand the Secretary to say that if these 
recommendations—to permit the Civil Service Commission to establish 
higher rates of pay for occupational groups in short supply, and also to 
free from number limitations and so on, the number of supergrade 
positions—were put into effect the Congress would have as effective 
control over the amount of spending in these categories through the 
general appropriations as the Congress now has by these restrictions ? 

Mr. Francis. I am not too familiar with the mechanics. This 
would have to be implemented by legislation. 

Mr. JoHansen. Yes; but it would be legislation which would be 
one more giveaway of congressional control over spending in the field 
of personnel, and I just want the record clearly to show that I do not 
associate myself for a minute with the view that you retain as effective 
control if you enact this proposed legislation, and then leave it to the 
general appropriations—not by a long shot. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself on the record 
with that statement. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Francis, we have been given the information here 
that there were only 12 reports which went out originally, and that 
just recently, in the last week or so, more have been printed. . The 
report itself does say there should be an increase in salaries. Tn view 
of that statement, why was the salary bill vetoed? Following that up, 
which is very pertinent, any control Congress would. have would be 
on the amount of money an agency would be given. For instance, 
suppose you have 5,000 employees, and you lift the ceiling and: say, 
“Go ahead.” What you can do is have only 2,500 employees, and in- 
crease‘the pay double, which, of course, would be wrong also. There- 
fore, we have two basic things to consider: No. 1, why, in spite of the 
report, were the pay bills vetoed; and No. 2, the approach that you 
have taken, Mr. Secretary, that we would be allowing you to do any- 
thing you want with your employees. 

Mr. Francts. I assume that the Congress would put a restriction 
on the number of these grades if it were not specifically in the law, 
and that any increases would have to be approved. As I say, I have 
not gone into the details of that. I knew of that recommendation, 
but this committee had completed its work before I took over this 
job. I am sure the reason it was not distributed earlier was that it 
had not been approved earlier. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Gross brought out the question about April 29. 
You will recall our pay legislation was pending in July or August, but 
this report was out previous to that. Vet the pay bills were vetoed. 
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Mr. Francis. As of that time it was only a committee report, and 
not approved, and of course this is quite different from a general pay 
item which was vetoed. This would be more selective. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Why has not the administration come out and said 
something along that line? 

Mr. Francis. I would suspect they will when Congress comes back 
in session. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Every one of the administration representatives who 
testified before our committee at that time stated they were opposed to 
an increase in salaries. 

Mr. Jowansen. And the Bureau of the Budget had said it was op- 
posed to all increases. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is correct. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Francis, I am not putting you on the spot. I 
appreciate your complete candor before us today, but here we are 
trying to help you fellows and not trying to cut your throats, but in 
the meantime you yourself are taking the rug out from under your own 
feet through actions of your own people. Here is a report which 
definitely recommends increases in salaries. We have been away ahead 
of you on increases in salaries, but in the meantime the bills which we 
had passed were vetoed. Where do we stand? 

Mr. Francis. Well, I think that you are familiar with the main 
reason that the administration last year was against it. They had 
the other problem of trying to stop this inflationary spiral. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. By increasing interest rates it has caused a big prob- 
lem in this Nation, but the administration was opposed to salary in- 
creases, 

Mr. Francis. I will have to refer you to Secretary Anderson: How- 
ever, just in general it is common knowledge that that was largely 
behind the administration’s position of not wanting to have any pay 
increases at this past session of the Congress. As of April 29, and 
as of the time the pay bill was vetoed, that was the admuinistration’s 
position. I guess it really has not been changed officially even now. 
The fact that this was not released would certainly indicate, I think, 
that it was not approved. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The point is that 1.5 million Federal employees did 
not receive an increase in their salaries. That number is only a small 
percentage of the total employed in this country, and how they sup- 
ported the argument that an increase for them would be so highly 
inflationary is beyond me. 

Mr. Francis. Well, that would have increased the consumer income. 

Mr. Gross. I do not think we can settle that question here today. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. No, sir. I do not think so either, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I should like to read into the record 
at this point one paragraph, if I may be permitted, which is con- 
tained in your opening statement of the hearings that were conducted 
by this subcomittee on Monday, December 10, 1956. 

_ This is what the distinguished chairman, Mr. Davis, said at that 
time: 

I note that in 1 department about 61 GS-13 through GS—15 jobs were created 


for every supergrade established last year. Using the average base salary, 
this means $640,000 a year without counting secretaries. When they are added 
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in, the cost reaches over $860,000. When you include the salaries of the super- 
grade and his secretary, the total of salaries alone is around $900,000 a year 
per supergrade position created. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you want to take off the leash and turn them 
loose. I could not disagree with you more. 

Mr. Francis. There is no specific legislation. The form of the legis- 
lation has not been drafted, and I am not, as I say, familiar with the 
details of it. I would think if there would be a lot of sentiment in 
the Congress, there certainly would be some control. We are under 
congressional limitations on the total number of classified employees 
we can have. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think that is certainly a good provision, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much the information which you 
have given us. We have been handicapped somewhat because some 
of the information we asked for was not available from you and 
these gentlemen with you. We have referred to Mr. Holaday and 
we, of course, want him here. Some of the committee members have 
asked me to ask you if you could come back with Mr. Holaday because 
if we have some ‘questions which he cannot answer, they would proba- 
bly fall within your jurisdiction and we would like to have you here so 
we could get the answers to everything at the same time. 

Mr. Francis. I might be able to be here Thursday. Friday I am 
going to be out of town, if that is the day he is coming. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I am sure we will be able to work out some arrange- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Davis. I do want to make this observation in connection with 
the information we have had today which, as I stated, Mr. Secretary, 
we appreciate very much. 

In a letter to other Government agencies from this subcommittee 
on October 13, 1955, which was over 2 years ago, we outlined a pro- 
gram for the utilization of manpower which called for the following 
3 steps to be taken : 

First, the immediate issuance by the head of each department and 
agency ‘of a freeze order on personnel hirings which will restrict 
hirings to the absolute minimum. A specific restriction on new 
appointments is an important requirement if manpower reductions 
are to be realized promptly. 

Second: The review of delegations of authority for hiring per- 
sonnel. Administrative approval for new hirings should be kept 
at a high-enough level to assure that the filling of vacant positions 
will be made only after it has been determined by proper adminis- 
trative authority that such action is absolutely necessary under new 
criteria established in keeping with this program. 

Third: The establishment of a specific numerical goal for reduc- 
tion of manpower during the next 90 days. This reduction goal 
should be based on filled positions as of August 31, 1955, and not 
on authorized positions. Manpower reduction should be accomplished 
by normal attrition as far as is practicable. 

That was October 13, 1955. 

Today, Mr. Secretary, we have had pointed out that the Denart- 
ment has saved, or will save by the end of this year, over $300 million 
annually through a nonhiring procedure and the review of vacated 
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positions. This tremendous savings will result from the adoption by 
the Department of Defense of just 1 of the 3 actions recommended 
by this subcommittee over 2 years ago. The Department of Defense 
also has set reduction goals, as set forth by this subcommittee 2 years 
ago. I think that the reductions obtained in the Defense Department, 
as given in detail here today, have confirmed the program which this 
subcommittee outlined over 2 years ago. I want to thank you for the 
cooperation the subcommittee has received and the work which has 
been done by the Department in carrying it out, and to compliment 
you on the savings which have resulted and which will result from 
following such a program. 

Certainly, if the Department of Defense, which is charged with the 
critical responsibility of maintaining a strong national defense, can 
accomplish such savings and still operate at maximum efficiency, other 
departments and agencies which have no such critical responsibility 
should be able to do at least as well. The fact is, however, that they 
have not. 

If there are no further questions, the subcommittee will recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Francis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 5, 1957.) 
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GOVERNMENT 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Manpower UTILIZATION 
or THE Post Orrice aNnp Crvit Service CoMMITTEE 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. James C. Davis 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Davis (subcommittee chairman), Lesinski, 
Scott, Gross, Johansen, and Dennison. 

Also present: Mr. Fred Belen, committee counsel. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The hearing this morning is a continuation of the Mearns Wien 
began yesterday when we had Assistant Secretary of Defense Francis 
with us. 

We are very glad to have Assistant Secretary Milton of the De- 
partment of the Army with us this morning. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Secretary ? ? 


STATEMENT OF HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. Minton. Mr. Chairman, I do. If it would meet with your 
pleasure and that of the committee I would like to file it for the 
record and ad lib. That would conserve your time and give you the 
chance to ask questions. 

Mr. Davis. I have not had the opportunity to read your prepared 
statement. If you wish you may file it with the reporter and then 
highlight it. 

Mr. Mixron. I will do just that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

(Statement of Mr. Milton follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hucu M. MITon II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am honored to appear here 
before you again and to represent your United States Army in the presentation 
of its testimony before your committee. We share with you a deep appreciation 
of the objectives and significance of a progressive manpower program. I should 
like to express my appreciation and that of the Secretary of the Army for this 
opportunity to present the Army’s progress, since the hearings before your sub- 
committee last December. 

We believe that we have taken substantial steps in improving manpower 
utilization practices and personnel management techniques through many de- 
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tailed actions completed and initiated during the past year. In all of these 
actions, we have been guided by the objectives expressed by this committee, to 
reduce manpower requirements, eliminate nonessential functions, and reinforce 
the system for manpower management in order to achieve better utilization of 
military and civilian personnel. With your permission, I should like to discuss 
some of the more significant improvements which have been made. 

With respect to employment trends, the Army civilian employment decreased 
133,790 between September 1953 and September 1957. From September 1956 
through September of this year, we have experienced a reduction of nearly 14,000 
civilian employees. We anticipate that civilian employment will decrease by at 
least an additional 3,000 during the balance of this fiscal year. This trend is 
partly related to reduced civilian requirements as the Army phases down to a 
lower strength level and partly to the reduced number of dollars available to 
pay personnel. 

Four separate programs of major significance were inaugurated during the 
period September 30, 1956, to September 30, 1957, in the Army departmental staff. 
These programs have reduced authorizations by a total of 2,857 personnel which 
is a reduction of 16.4 percent. Programs initiated by the Office of the Chief of 
Staff total 1,289 personnel spaces during this same period. In March of 1957, 
the Secretary of Defense directed a reduction of 12 percent to be accomplished 
during fiscal year 1958. Due, however, to the programs previously developed 
and issued by the Office of the Chief of Staff, the additional reduction required 
by the directive issued by the Secretary of Defense amounted to 1,568 personnel 
rather than the full 2,009 personnel, which would be required under the terms 
of the Secretary of Defense directive. Because of the longer lead time per- 
mitted by these actions, it has been possible to phase out less essential jobs over 
a 17-month period which has minimized adverse personnel actions. Of the total 
civilian adjustments made, very few have required reduction in force actions. 

We have had great success in saving manpower by developing programs 
designed to eliminate less essential positions. These achievements are evidenced 
by comparing the strength of the Army staff immediately prior to the Korean 
conflict and our programed staff strength for June 30,1958. The strength of the 
staff will be 14,588 on June 30, 1958, as compared to 14,170 in June of 1950, This 
is slightly above the pre-Korean staff level when the Army military strength was 
593,000 compared to an end fiscal year 1958 strength of 900,000. This illustrates 
a much better ratio of staff support to the overall strength of the Army. 

During fiscal year 1957, civilian strength reductions in the Technical Services 
amounted to 7,241 personnel. Emphasis on manpower economy in logistical 
activities during fiscal year 1958 will result in further savings of approximately 
9,600 civilians in Technical Service Installations and Activities. During the 
first quarter of this fiscal year, civilian strengths in the Technical Services were 
reduced by nearly 6,000 personnel, of which 70 percent was accomplished by 
attrition. Within these reduced manpower ceilings, the Technical Services are 
providing support for expanded missile projects, Army aviation, single manager- 
ships, additional construction activities, and other high-priority missions. We 
have effected these economies by reducing the personnel support of lower priority 
programs, particularly those pertaining to conventional weapons and equipment. 

The Department of the Army plans to accomplish reductions totaling approxi- 
mately 1,000 civilians in major Army field command headquarters by June 30, 
1958. This reduction is geared to the retrenchments directed by the Department 
of Defense. 

We have undertaken additional measures during the past year which include 
the implementation of a program to review individual vacancies prior to refill; 
the codification of policies, responsibilities, and procedures, for Army civilian 
career planning; and the codification of a deliberate, flexible program to im- 
prove military-civilian position delineation. A major contribution to effective 
manpower management procedures, as well as those of budgeting, programing, 
and cost accounting, through the provision of a common classification structure 
(the Army management structure) for all these purposes, is well under way. 
To improve the way in which manpower is managed, a test, involving relief from 
wage board employee ceilings for selected Army activities, is also well under 
way. 

This dynamic approach to meeting the challenge of effective manpower 
utilization is also typified by several projects proposed during the past year and 
now in various stages of research and development. Considerable groundwork 
toward developing a suitable multipurpose table of distribution for that por- 
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tion of the Army not staffed through tables of organization has been laid. The 
way in which manpower is managed is receiving considerable scrutiny inside 
the Army, particularly toward integrating the management of fund and ma- 
terial resources with the management of our human resources. To provide a 
proper balance for this emphasis on management per se, the Department of 
the Army has begun a thorough scrutiny of the impact on our human resources 
of this emphasis, and an audit of its detailed effectiveness at the level of the 
individual, in our mixed work force. 

Field reports of the results of 508 manpower utilization surveys were re- 
ceived in Headquarters, Department of the Army, during the year. These 
surveys involved approximately 300,000 civilian positions and resulted in a re- 
distribution between commands of 8,960 civilian personnel spaces. The 508 
surveys conducted during the year included 110 in Technical Services Zone of the 
Interior class II installations resulting in a redistribution of 2,440 civilians within 
the Army. One hundred and forty-three surveys are scheduled in continental 
United States (CONUS) installations of the Technical Services in fiseal year 
1958. 

The Department of Defense on August 23, 1957, announced an Army plan to 
close eight Army storage facilities during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. This plan 
provides for consolidating the depot missions at the installations to be closed with 
the installations to be retained by the Department of the Army. Upon com- 
plete inactivation of these facilities, depot operating cost will be reduced by 
$8.5 million annually; the release of 1,500 civilian employees, and the release 
of approximately 7,500,000 square feet of covered storage space. This plan is 
a continuation of an earlier study in fiscal year 1954 which resulted in reduc- 
ing the number of Army storage installations from 73 to 48 and the release of 
6,000 civilians. The Department of the Army continually reviews its require- 
ments for storage installations in consonance with peacetime and mobilization 
requirements with a view to releasing those facilities not required and keeping 
civilian employment to the minimum required. 

During your hearings last year, the Army’s command and management sys- 
tem was discussed. By July 1, 1956, the depot command management system 
had been installed at all depots in the United States. This system provides 
unity of command at general depots whereby a single commander has the lati- 
tude to exercise flexibility in using his resources to meet changes in the depot 
mission scheduled workloads of one or more of the partcipating services. Under 
the depot command management system, the general depot commander has full 
responsibility for all assigned regular missions, functions, and activities per- 
formed at the depot. He is in complete charge of all resources, labor, materials, 
and facilities for his assigned regular missons. He is responsible for all phases 
of operations at his depot, from the initial planning of the workload of all activi- 
ties, through the management and coordination of the activities as they occur. 
The adoption of the depot command management system, especially at general 
depots, was a major step in the development of a uniform and integrated 
depot system in the United States. It is a progressive advancement for the 
accomplishment of an Army depot system without duplication and overlapping, 
the type of system proposed by congressional Members, the Hoover Commission, 
and the Department of Defense. 

Current Army regulations require that each nontactical command service and 
agency develop a management improvement plan. The purpose of these plans 
is to insure that all of these elements of the Army continually strive to accom- 
plish their work better, cheaper, and faster. These are annual plans that accom- 
plish definite results. For the last fiscal year, 1,050 examples of outstanding 
improvements were reported. It must be realized that this is only a sampling 
of the improvement effort; however, as the number of improvements reported 
are specifically limited by regulation in order to hold down on reporting require- 
ments. 

The Army continues to train many thousands of supervisors each year in 
ways and means of improving their own jobs. The techniques used enable 
quick analyses of work looking toward reduction in lost motion, elimination of 
duplication and streamlining of paperwork. A total of 11,951 supervisors were 
trained in work simplification. 

The Army is currently using an automatic data processing system to record 
and process data relative to military personnel. The system is aimed at effect- 
ing better personnel management and manpower control. A large-scale com- 
puter for this function began operations at the Pentagon in April 1957. Com- 
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puter functions were begun with the recording and processing of data for 
officer personnel. However, plans now being developed will expand the use of : 
the automatic data processing system to other facets of personnel management. 
In addition, a task force is presently developing a system for the use of this 
system to process data at military posts which will include operations relative 
to civilian personnel management. 

For a number of years the Army has furnished its commanders broad guidance 
on the utilization of military and civilian personnel in supporting activities, 
without prescribing in great detail the proportions of each type of personnel 
which must be used. It has been possible in the past, and it should be pos- 
sible in the future, to rely on our commanders to tailor-make the actual mili- 
tary-civilian proportion in detail, based on the missions assigned to them and 
the current local situation which actually confronts them. 

Recently, however, the Army has initiated a long-range, revolutionary pro- 
gram to provide more definite Department of the Army guidance to all com- 
manders as to positions which should be military and positions which should 
be civilian, in organizations where a mixed workforce is employed. An Army 
regulation now codifies the policies, procedures, and responsibilites involved in ; 
implementing this program. In general, the delineation of positions as mili- 
tary or as civilian has been incorporated as a regular feature of our existing 
and proven manpower procedures. 

It should be emphasized that a program to improve the delineation of positions 
in the support activities must involve deliberate and flexible processes, if it is 
to make realistic progress. A hasty approach in this area tends to emphasize 
manpower management at the expense of personnel management, an artificial 
cleavage to which the Army cannot subscribe. Instead, the Army program is 
based on well-established, recurring manpower procedures, sufficiently spaced to 
permit adequate military and civilian personnel management participation in 
the establishment of supportable staffing objectives. An inflexible approach in 
this area tends to ignore the requirement for constant reevaluation of staffing 
in the support activities as missions, money, and strengths change, an invitation 
to instances of improper manpower utilization. Instead, the Army program is 
based on a system which permits and requires periodic changes in the staffing 
objectives for positions in the support activities, places final staffing authority 
with the commander where it belongs, and provides for adequate onsite super- 
vision by each level of command. 

The subcommittee has indicated an interest in the possibility of duplication 
of military and civilian personnel in the Army’s public relations activities. The 
manning documents pertinent to the public relations staffs of CONUS Army 
Headquarters, at Department of the Army, disclose no evidence of a duplication 
trend in these organizational segments. No individual instances of possible 
duplication have been reported to the Department of the Army for study of the 
merits of the individual case. 

Continuing actions to guard against duplication, from the standpoint of sound 
military-civilian position delineation, in the public relations field include the 
following: During fiscal year 1957 an inventory of Army civilian employment 
in the Information and Editorial Series, GS 0010, disclosed a strength of 1,754. 

A more definitive inventory is planned during fiscal year 1958, separately 
identifying civilian personnel associated with troop information and with public 
relations in the Army. This latter inventory, in conjunction with the Army 
civilian career planning procedures, will provide the basis for establishing defini- 
tive civilian staffing objectives for the function of public relations wherever it 
occurs, including this element of the staffs in CONUS Army Headquarters. A 
study now underway, of the specific military personnel requirements in the field 
of public relations, will concurrently provide the basis for establishing definitive 
military staffing objectives for this function. In addition, the Army Inspector 
General’s Office will determine Army areas of duplication during scheduled 
inspections. 

A primary safeguard against duplication, from the standpoint of minimum 
requirements for a total mixed work force in an organization or an organizational 
segment based on its actual workload, is the manpower survey. During fiscal 
year 1957, and the first quarter of fiscal year 1958, the manpower survey effort 
of teams from Headquarters, Department of the Army, was concentrated on 
the Headquarters of major Army commands overseas and of unified commands. 
During the same period Headquarters, continental United States Army com- 
mand functions were revised to incorporate responsibility for the conduct of 
manpower surveys of the continental United States Army Headquarters, and this 
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cycle will begin in the last half of fiscal year 1958. The reports of these surveys, 
as with all surveys, will be provided Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
for use in connection with the continual revision of the new Department of the 
Army Staffing Guide for CONUS Army Headquarters. 

In accordance with Department of Defense requirements, and in the light of 
Army needs, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel has published the basic 
Army plan pertaining to civilian career planning. These regulations provide 
basis for establishment and operation of career programs for the major civilian 
occupations command and armywide. It defines responsibilities for programs 
limited to commands, and also for functional areas common to more than one 
command, such as comptrollership, safety management, and personnel adminis- 
tration. 

During fiscal year 1957, some 40 possible civilian career fields were identified 
within the 7 technical services. Basic plans for commandwide programs were 
published by technical services, for certain occupations such as: Ordnance 
supply specialists; Ordnance storage specialists; Ordnance engineers and scien- 
tists; Engineer Corps real estate, supply, and engineering employees. 

Progress was made in establishing an armywide career program for 3,500 
civilian personnel office staff members, located at 250 installations. This pilot 
program, which is monitored by the Director of Civilian Personnel as “func- 
tional chief,” now includes an operating central armywide inventory and re- 
ferral service, a basie qualification requirement for entry level personnel, a 
standard personnel management assistance course, and an Army task group to 
develop input, appraisal, and training guidance to complete the program 
elements. 

The Nation’s shortage of scientists and engineers continues to result in one of 
the Army’s most pressing civilian personnel problems. This problem is common 
to industry and Government. Hence, the Army has (difficulty in keeping pace 
with its continuing needs for such skilled personnel because of the higher salaries 
which industry can pay. The number of vacancies for professional scientists 
and engineers as of June 30, 1957, was 981. 

Measures undertaken to overcome this problem during fiscal year 1957 in- 
clude: 

(a) Full use of higher pay rates for scientists and engineers authorized by 
the Civil Service Commission. In addition, the Army participated extensively 
in studies designed to furnish the Department of Defense (Cordiner Committee) 
and the Civil Service Commission information and justification for possible 
adjustments of pay systems and rates more nearly competitive with those of 
industry. 

(b) Imaginative recruiting programs with special emphasis on securing 
recent college graduates. In the recruiting area, a number of steps have been 
taken to insure that a larger share of new college graduates are acquired for 
Army employment, such as establishment of commandwide coordination of 
college recruitment on a geographic basis; issuance of guidance material for the 
use of on-campus recruiters; and conducting conferences to coordinate the 
efforts and exchange information between Army recruiting personnel and col- 
lege placement staffs. 

(c) Cooperative training programs with colleges to create new engineers and 
scientists. Cooperative work-study programs, under which selected coliege stu- 
dents work part of the year as full-time Army employees and part on the 
campus completing their scientific and engineering education, have become a 
substantial current and future personnel resource in 30 installations, with about 
1,000 students participating, distributed among 15 fields of science and engi- 
neering under agreements with 62 colleges. 

(d@) Contract training of scientific and engineering personnel at educational 
institutions. 

(e) A special survey completed by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
of 14 major research and development installations in the United States cover- 
ing over 50 percent of all scientists and engineers employed worldwide. Rec- 
ommendations on recruitment, retention, and utilization of these key personnel 
were submitted for major commands directing action at all levels. 

(f) Establishment of skill utilization committees at installations for scien- 
tists and engineers. In connection with improved utilization and retention of 
personnel, there was released for general use a technique for measuring utiliza- 
tion of scientific and engineering skills, together with instructions for establish- 
ment of installation committees to monitor the use of such scarce skills. 
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The committee has also expressed an interest in the use of overtime. Measure- 
ment of manpower use, particularly from a cost standpoint, must include other 
factors than mere numbers of personnel on the rolls. In this respect, the extent of 
overtime worked becomes highly significant, especially since it involves premium- : 
wage payment. The Department of the Army has for many years exercised close i 
control over this matter and has prescribed standards which clearly indicate that 
overtime is to be reserved for essential work which can neither be performed 
during regular hours nor deferred to a later date. When our current budgetary 
problems began to develop last May, Secretary Brucker directed that an even 
more stringent criterion be applied; accordingly, since May 24 the Department 
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of the Army has had in effect a directive to all installations which eliminates all : 
paid overtime except where personally approved by a responsible commander on ' 
the ground that an unusual emergency exists. I think your committee will be 


interested in the results of this action. During the months of May, June, and 
July of 1956, the Department used 30,204 man-months of paid overtime at a total 
payroll cost of $16,241,594. For the same months of 1957 (July being the last 
month for which cost data are available), the comparable figures were 17,991 
man-months of work and $9,879,056. For the same months of 1957, therefore, 
our payroll expense was reduced by $6,362,898. More significant for the purposes 
of this discussion, our manpower use was reduced by a total of more than 12,200 
man-months. Thus, by this action of admittedly drastic proportions, our actual 
civilian utilization was reduced by a monthly average of over 4,000 persons—a fact 
which will not be reflected in normal strength reporting procedures. 

Your committee has also asked about our program for review of vacated 
civilian positions prior to rehiring. 

On December 19, 1956, the Secretary of Defense advised the Secretaries of 
the military departments that the President had set forth the following principles 
of budget policy : 

New hiring is to take place only after a review has demonstrated that a vacated 
position cannot be abolished or filled by transfer. 

It will be the personal responsibility of each department and agency head to 
implement these principles within his organization, and to hold his operating 
subordinates correspondingly responsible. 

The Secretary of the Army, in passing this information to the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, commented that these principles had been taken into account in the 
reviews of the 1958 budget estimates, but that this guidance must be kept in mind 
continuously in carrying out Army activities during the balance of fiscal year 
1957, and in the planning for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. 

A letter reaffirming the Army’s policies was sent to all Army commanders. 
Also, the Inspector General of the Army directed that the extent of compliance 
with the policies be determined during appropriate inspections. 

The results achieved by restatement of the policies cannot be directly assessed. 
Army civilian strength has declined quite rapidly, due to a combination of factors, 
including application of these policies, funds limitations, and a freeze order from 
the Secretary of Defense which is still in effect. However, the policies have 
provided a base for manpower control devices at the employing levels which have 
aided materially in reducing the overall Army strength, as shown by the employ- 
ment statistics which I have quoted. 

The Department of the Army has an objective to consolidate into a single 
unclassified publication all Army regulations, policies, and broad procedures 
relating to manpower and personnel management incorporating all pertinent 
Department of Defense directives and other material which may assist Army 
field commanders in arriving at decisions. This will eliminate repetitious mate- 
rial, provide ready access to necessary guidance at all levels of command and 
simplify the management of the Army’s human resources. 

Mr. Chairman, in the daily pursuit of my responsibility for the effective use 
of the Army’s civilian and military personnel, I am assisted by dedicated people 
who are experts within their own areas of operations. I have with me today 
some of these persons who represent various staff elements of the Army staff. 
They are prepared to answer detailed questions, if you desire. 


Mr. Mirron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that T consider it 
a privilege to be before your committee. In that I am joined by the 
Secretary of the Army who is vitally interested in this program, and 
he realizes that we share ex: actly the same objectives of trying to have 
the finest personnel management that is possible in such an organiza- 
tion as large as the United States Army. 
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In the interest of time I will brief the accomplishments of the Army 
since last we met and then tell you—and I am trying to keep the 
format of my presentation within the concept of the letters you wrote 
which were 3 in number and which concerned 3 broad areas. Firstly 
was manpower trends in the Army. Secondly, what we have done 
and what we propose to do to improve manpower utilization. Thirdly, 
you asked about the scientific and techni al personnel and duplication 
in military and civilian functions. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Miuron. If I fight follow that format I think I can give you 
certain factual figures which I hope you will say is progress in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you, Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Miron. Before I discuss that I would like to state as a matter 
of record that the Secretary of the Army is very, very personally 
interested in this program. 

Up until last year the Advisory Committee, to which this committee 
has made reference, that is my Advisory Committee on Personnel 
Management, reported to me. Now they report directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Army with me present. 

I cite that in order to let you know that he personally is interested 
in the prosecution of this program which we consider quite vital to the 
effective operation of the Army. 

Mr. Davis. If you do not mind my interrupting you, I would say the 
results obtained, Secretary Milton, indicate a continuation of your 
intense interest in this program and indicate also the interest of the 
Secretary. You have really accomplished some very great results. 

Mr. Mrzton. Well, we appreciate those kind words, but, of course, 
we do not think the job is done. 

Mr. Davis. No; indeed not. 

Mr. Miiron. We still have a tremendous challenge ahead of us. 

I would like to go back and give you some facts pertaining to the 
reduction of the Army since 1953. Since that time we have reduced 
133,790 in civilian strength in the Army. 

You are primarily interested in the figure as between the last 
meeting of this committee and the present sitting. We have reduced 
the civilian strength 13,914. 

I would like to say that in that reduction of spaces there have been 
about 8,000 of them that were accomplished by not hiring. I would 
not like for you to assume that we have let 13,914 people ‘out of jobs. 
There was 8,000 of that reduction in spaces that were just not hired. 

Mr. Davis. That is one of the fine features of the program which 
vou have been carrying out in the Army, and which our subeommittee 
has been urging that all agencies carry out, that is, that these reduc- 
tions be achieved through attrition and through the process of not 
filling vacancies when they occur in positions where they are not 
needed. 

Mr. Mriuron. We have a saying in the Army that we measure our 
success by the few people that we have to let out of a job. Time ele- 
ment is one of the very important factors that enters into that picture. 

If I have enough lead time, I can work these things out. If I 
have to resort to some precipitant action, then it is quite a different 


picture. 
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While I have given you that figure of almost 14,000, I would also 
like to parenthetically add that by the end of the year I expect to 
have a further reduction of 3,000, and that will be in spite of a seasonal 
hiring which I have to resort. to during the summer months for the 
ROTC camps, the National Guard, and the United States Army 
Reserve. 

As you well know, during the summer months we have a tremendous 
load in the training of our civilian components, and therefore our 
civilian hire goes up during those months about 7,000. But even with 
that, I expect to show another saving of 3,000 by the end of the 
month. 

You are interested in what it was that caused these reductions. 
There were several actions. 

Just about the time this committee met last the Chief of Staff 
was reviewing the jobs in the Department of the Army staff. Since 
you last met the Chief of Staff, United States Army, has taken four 
separate actions. I will not give them to you in detail except to give 
you the totals involved in each of the actions. Six hundred and sixty 
in the first action, September of 1956; 275 in January of 1957, and 
354 in February of 1957. 

Then in March the Secretary of Defense directed that there would 
be a further reduction, and the reduction which was directed by the 
Secretary of Defense was 2,009, but by reason of the fact that the 
Department of the Army on its own had taken these 3 independent 
actions which had reduced by the figure which I gave the actual 
reductions which we had to effectuate were only 1,568. 

I also would like to add here that the Secretariat of the Army has 
also reduced. Since January 1 the reduction in the Secretariat of 
the Army has been 59. This will continue under the Defense directive 
at the rate of 1 percent per month until the end of the year. 

We also have throughout the Army a directive that there will 
be a 1-percent reduction per month in all major headquarters, going 
down to the military districts, and that should save us another thou- 
sand, and that is another part of this 3,000 to which I have made 
reference. 

In the logistical field, which is another broad area in which we 
oon given considerable attention, in 1957 there was a reduction of 

Al. 

Mr. Davis. Is this new ee reduction a continuing pro- 
gram or does it have a cutoff date? 

Mr. Mixron. It was 12 percent in this fiscal year, sir. We were 
directed that we could take it 1 percent a month in order to give us 
the long-lead time to which I made reference. 

In the logistical field we reduced in 1957, 7,241. In 1958 we expect 
to reduce 9,687. 

In the first quarter our reduction in the logistical field was 

Seventy percent of this job was done by nonhiring. 

If I may, I would like to pause here—— 

Mr. Davis. That is the quarter ending September 30 ? 

Mr. Miuron. Yes, sir. Your letter, Judge Davis, specified that you 
would like to have a quarterly report. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Mizron. I am trying to conform to your wishes. 


” 
5,735. 
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I would like to give you two items, because we in the Army are 
proud of the way we handled these reductions. 

Out of a total reduction of 8,800, there were only 1,139 who lost 
their jobs. In 1 specific case where we closed an installation there 
were 97 spaces lost and there were only 2 people who lost their jobs. 

I might say that I am flanked by experts who can tell you all the 
details as to how we accomplished these things. 

Mr. Davis. At your convenience I would like to have that informa- 
tion go into the record. 

Mr. Miuron. Judge, I have a very detailed book for every member 
of the committee and everything that I say is in here, sir. 

(For the information referred to, see appendix, p. 299.) 

Mr. Mixton. I think I mentioned to you that we are currently re- 
ducing in our major headquarters down to the districts, and that will 
account for another reduction. 

In summary, I am saying that we are already down 13,000 plus, 
almost 14,000 spaces, in 1958. We expect to go 3,000 more. We ex- 
pect this in spite of the seasonal hire; and also we have tried to spread 
this throughout all echelons of the Army from. the Secretariat down 
to the very lowest headquarters, and the technical fields as well as the 
combat elements. 

Mr. Gross, That is a question I wanted to ask. Where are these 
reductions being made, in Washington or in the field? Where are the 
heaviest percentages? Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Mitron. The first figures to which I referred, the three actions 
by the Chief of Staff, were right here in Washington. They were the 
Department of the Army staff, and the Secretariat is right here in 
Washington. 

The 12 percent over the year, the 1 percent per month, applies here 
in Washington and at Army Headquarters and at district headquarters 
in the respective States. 

The reduction in the logistical field applies to every one of our 
depots and our manufacturing plants wherever there is any action 
which justifies any reductions, sir. 

Did I answer you question, sir ? 

Mr. Gross. Is the reduction being carried out all over? Where 
is the heaviest percentage of it ? 

Mr. Mixon. The heaviest percentage of it would be in the logistical 
field, sir. : 

Mr. Gross. That would be outside of Washington ? 

Mr. Miron. That is outside. I do not have a geographical break- 
down. That is what you are interested in? ; 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Mixron. I think we can supply that. May we do that later, sir? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Minton. All right, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Between September 30, 1956, and September 30, 1957, total Army civilian 
strength was reduced by 13,914, of which 11,221 affected continental United 
States activities. All regions of the continental United States absorbed some of 
the loss except the Southeast, where a small increase occurred. The heaviest 
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loss took place in the North Central States, due to reduction of industrial type 
operations. The adjustments by region were as follows: 


Area Sept. 30, 1956 | Sens 30, 1957 Change 








U.S. Army area: 
Ist (Northeast) - eure sece nase poco bet scukbitasteeee 58, 855 51, 620 —2, 235 
20 (eels Atee) ee to i los! 85, 362 83, 641 —1, 721 
3d (Southeast) cr Sea ; aca nd 44, 037 44, 199 +162 
WER (Octet) iS ook i, a. ad 36, 094 35, 919 | —175 
5th (North Central) ________- eee at 64, 492 60, 836 | —3, 656 
ee ey Nis ono taba) cope dackpotoasibieeeae | 46, 328 | 44, 223 | —2, 105 

Washington, D, C., metropolitan area.............-- weseqneen-| 38, 029 | 36, 538 I~], 491 


1 Jn view of the subcommitte i) inte erest and questions concerning Department of the Army He DNS arters 


employment trends, it is pertinent to note that 1,223 of the 1,491 reduction in the Washington area (which 
includes suburban Maryland and Virginia) was effected in headquarters operations and the remaining 268 
in field installations and activities. 


Mr. Lestnsxrt. You mentioned that almost 14,000 civilian employees 
have been let go. Have you put military personnel in the place of 
some of these civilians ? 

Mr. Miron. You know it would be almost impossible for me to 
say, “Yes” or “No,” and know that I was on firm ground. We are 
watching that duplication very, very carefully, and it is possible that 
in some of these shifts, particularly of a temporary nature, you might 
put in a military where a civilian has been lost, or vice versa. How- 
ever, that is something that will iron out. 

I would like to say, Mr. Lesinski, that in order to see that that is 
accomplished I have directed that on the annual inspection of every 
headquarters that feature shall be watched very, very closely. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. To cut down personnel is important. The thing is 
that if you cut out 14,000 civilian employees, well and good. 

From past experience the subcommittee found the military re- 
placed civilian personnel, which is wrong, and that should be 
watched. 

With respect to jobs that civilians should be performing and the 
military are taking over, we object to that. 

Would you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Minton. No, sir; I cannot give you any figures on that. It is 
a matter of the reporting system which comes in to us. I have di- 
rected that this thing be watched very, very carefully. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Wonderful. 

Mr. Minton. I think what you are pointing up to me is the biggest 
job that I have, to see that you get good personnel management down 
to the lowest echelon. We can sit in the Pentagon, and we do, and 
we draft policies which we think are good, but there is always a ques- 
tion as to how effective it is further down. 

To reassure you that we are watching this, let me give you this 
fact: Last year we conducted 508 manpower surveys. There were 
8,960 readjustments that were made by reason of those 508 surv eys. 
Of that 508, 110 of those surveys were made in our logistical element, 
and there was something like 2,440 individuals who were changed 
by reason of those surveys. 

I merely cite that to ‘let you know that we are watching this to the 
very best of our ability. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. You have hired or replaced very few, if any, at the 
time the 14,000 were dismissed or let go? 
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Mr. Minton. We have controlled the hire. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. I have nothing against the military, as such, but, on 
the other hand, people militarily trained often are not qualified for 
these jobs. Do you particularly stress qualifications of the respective 
jobs, regardless of where they come from, or do you prefer a former 
military man for each of these jobs? Do you follow my question ¢ 

Mr. Muzron. I think I do, in a general way. You are saying there 
are certain jobs that civilians can perform better than the military. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Because of military training; yes. 

Mr. Mitton. Our premise is that the military man is primarily a 
fighting man. 

Mr. Lesinski. That is just the point. 

Mr. Miron. That is exactly it. We have given guidance to the 
field, and last year we had sort of a broad policy for guidance, and 
this year—and I will point that up in just a few minutes—we have 
taken cognizance of that and given more detailed instructions to the 
field and at the same time given them the flexibility to weld those 
two together to have a more effective Army. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I have found, through my dealings with Federal 
employees, that, many times, preferential treatment is given military 
men irrespective of their ability. That is why I brought up this 
thing. I have nothing against military men, but, if an employee is 
let go and a military man put in his place, it is not right. I speak 
now for retaining the more qualified of the two. 

Mr. Mirron. That is exactly the policy we follow. You will find 
it interwoven in all of the documents to which I shall refer. 

Mr. Davis. Please proceed. 

Mr. Mirron. The second area to which you referred in the three 
letters, Mr. Chairman, asked about significant initiations or signifi- 
cant actions which have been taken during the past year. 

I have, to be filed here with your committee, a copy of the regula- 
tions which have been issued since last we met, pointing up better 
manpower management and better manpower utilization, and, in some 
instances, the clarification and modification of reporting systems, all 
with an idea of trying to reduce nonessential work functions. 

Mr. Davis. Is that in the book’which you stated you had for each 
member of the committee ? 

Mr. Mixon. No, sir. The book of publications was so voluminous 
that I thought if I just gave one to your staff it would be enough. 
However, there is no reason why the committee should not have it, if 
they so desire. 

I have listed here 14 major items that have ensued since last this 
committee met. There are more in the book which I am presenting 
to each of you, but, in order not to take up too much of your time, I 
thought I would just like to run over these 14 to let you know the 
actions which we are following. I 

The first one is a directive requiring the review of individual 
vacancies prior to refill, to see whether they are essential in the light 
of the new Army, if you please. 

Might I digress here for just a moment and point up one factor 
which, to me, is a constructive thought ? 

When we had an Army of 593,000 we had 14,170 men on the Depart- 
ment of Army staff. 
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We now have an Army, as of today, of almost 1 million men and we 
have 14,588 on our Department of Army staff. 

I think you could reasonably expect that that figure would be quite 
a bit higher with the difference between 593,000 and almost 1 million 
men. 

Mr. Davis. Almost double. 

Mr. Minton. Almost double; yes. But the actual increase is only 
418 in the Department of the Army staff. That is indicative of the 
type of thing going on constantly to study how we can do a job 
better. We have undertaken during the past—— 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question about the 14,000. Are those 
civilian employees here in the ee area 

Mr. Miron. No, sir; they are worldwide. Wait a moment, please. 
I thought you were going back to my first 14,000. I am talking 
really about two 14,000 figures. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us some explanation of that ? 

Mr. Minton. Let me clarify it. I gave you, as a reduction in the 
last year, a reduction of almost 14,000, the figure being 13,914. That 
is the reduction of civilian strength. The other figure which I gave 
you, 14,170, was the Department of the Army staff when we had an 
Army strength of 593,000. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. What year was that ! 

Mr. Mixron. In 1950, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Tell us what that figure comprises. 

Mr. Minton. As between military and civilian, I will do that. 
The 14,170 was made up of 2,948 military and 11,222 civilians. The 
new strength, where we had 14,588, for an Army that is somewhere 
between 900,000 and 1,000,000, and I would give you that, but it is a 
classified figure; 14,588 is made up of 3,181.military and 11,407 
civilian. 

I mentioned the codification in which we are engaged in our policy 
pertaining to career planning and to improve delineation between 
the military and the civilian to which we just made reference. I 
am listing now 14 major items where action already has been taken, 
and I shall mention a few projected ones. 

We also had two systems of reporting. One of them is on form 372 
and the other is on form 392, and, at the present time, we believe that 
we can save some manpower by combining these two reports, and this 
isa study which iscurrently going on. 

The manpower-utilization survey, and I do have the figures here, 
I gave you 508 surveys. Where there were 8,960, and this is the cor- 
rect figure, of adjustments made by reason of these 508 surveys, 
there were 110 in the logistical field in which there were 2,440 adjust- 
ments made, 

During this year, that is, fiscal year 1958, we expect to conduct 143 
surveys in the technical services. We changed our staffing guide, and 
in this book which I shall leave with your staff you will find a direc- 
tive on that staffing guide. 

There have been eight depots which have been ordered closed. 
Back in 1954, we notified the Congress that at that moment we had 
73 depots in operation, and our survey showed that we could get by 
with about 48 and have a better management program. In the clos- 
ing of these eight, announced by Mr. Wilson sometime in August, we 
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are still in the continuance of that program which we announced to 
you in 1954. 

These 8 are going to save us about $8,500,000 and will account for 
about 1,500 of these additional 3,000 spaces that I mentioned to you 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. Davis. Where are the eight depots located ? 

Mr. Miuron. Judge Davis, [I do not have that information, but I 
think perhaps there is someone here who can answer it. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. DONALD W. GLEN, OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Guten. The depots which are being closed are the Jeffer- 
sonville Quarter master Depot, Indiana; Belle Mead, in New Jersey; 
Aberdeen Ordnance Depot ; Delaware storage activity in New Jersey ; 
Curtis Bay storage activity in Maryland; Camp Stanley storage ac- 
tivity in Texas; and two small storage activities, New Orleans storage 
activity and a Boston storage activity in Boston. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean all of the depot at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, or just some particular part of it? 

Colonel Guten. That is a very small part of the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. It is only the depot itself which is very small. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. On a sh asuily condition or completely closed ? 

Mr. Mixon. Certainly the 1 at Aberdeen will be in standby con- 
dition and I presume some of the other 7 will be. 

Colonel Gren. That has not yet been decided. The Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot definitely will be closed down as will the Belle 
Mead Depot. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I bring that up because these are scattered’ in- 
stallations. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel, can you tell me what functions are being elimi- 
nated at Aberdeen ? 

Colonel Gren. I cannot give you that. It is purely storage of 
general supplies which are being moved into other ordnance in- 
stallations. 

Mr. Davis. Would there be any such thing involved as the closing 
down of truck repairs and mechanical repairs? 

Colonel Gren. Sir, I am sure that is not affected at Aberdeen. 
However, I am not positive and I will have to supply that for you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The only mission at Aberdeen being eliminated is the receipt, storage, and 
issue of Ordnance Corps general supplies and Ordnance Corps forms and specifi- 
cations. These functions will be phased out on or before September 30, 1958. 

Mr. Mirror. May I continue with these completed actions, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Mirron. We are constantly improving management. Last year 
this committee was quite interested in the depot command manage- 
ment system, and at that moment I mentioned to you that it was in 
progress. Now I tell you that it is completed, and by that we have 
established a unity of command where the commander at the depot 
is in sole charge of the entire operation. 
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I think you remember last. year’s hearing where the whole thing 
was part of the command management system which was inaugurated 
in the Army. It had not then reached all of the depots. Now it has. 

I also would like to mention, too, that we have recently installed an 
automatic data processing machine for personnel control in the mili- 
tary. This was done in April of this past year. Just as soon as we 
have assured ourselves of the workability of the system we intend to 
apply it to the civilian personnel program likewise. 

There are certain aspects of our program which do not entirely lend 
themselves to an objective analysis and are somewhat subjective. 

In dealing with human beings and in the interest of effective man- 
agement we try to get the most out of each individual where he is 
using his capacity to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Davis. I think that. is one of the most important things that can 
be done, too, im, the proper utilization of the available manpower. 

Mr. Mizvon. And I think I reported to you last year, sir, that we 
had quite a supervisory training program at each of our installations. 

During the past year we have taken three very significant actions to 
impress upon other echelons than the working people just below the 
supervisors that there are certain principles which should be followed 
and certain doctrines that should be watched. 

We have directed every commander at every one of our installations 
to initiate a survey for better management at his particular plant. 

Mr. Davis. You are convinced they are following through on that, 
are you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Mixron. This, too, is a matter of further check. The way we 
get at these things in the Army is this: Whenever we announce a new 
doctrine or a new policy that the Secretary of the Army wants to fol- 
low up on, we say to the Inspector General “This will be made a 
matter of your annual review.” 

Therefore, when they go into these plants they check on civilian- 
military employment, teammate, if you please. They see whether 
the staffs have had conferences at regular intervals on better manage- 
ment. 

In addition to that, and for 2 or 3 years now, we have had in Wash- 
ington a conference of executives for executive training. We have de- 
centralized that and this year we have established 5 regions—1 in the 
Northwest, 1 in the West, 1 in the Middle West, 1 on the eastern sea- 
board, and 1 at Benjamin Harrison. 

Four of these executive conferences have been held to date and the 
entire program is designed to get the maximum that we can from the 
individual through good personnel management. 

I want to point that up because it is one of those subjective things 
where you cannot assess a dollar value, nor can I give you the exact 
figures except in the Washington area where we had something like 
650 before we decided to regionalize. Since that time there has been 
somewhere on the magnitude of 200 people inasmuch as we just started 
this program. However, we think it is a highly constructive program. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is one of the most important steps you have 
taken in connection with the whole program. 

Mr. Mirron. Three other items. Civilian career planning has 
been a matter of continuing concern, and you will find in this book 
which I am leaving with your staff that there has been a revised regu- 
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lation on designing careers, that is, to give them a progressive ladder 
up which they can climb. 

Now I should like to touch, if I may, upon scientific and profes: 
sional personnel and incentive awards. Then I I should like to open 
it for questions, if you would care to, sir. 

[I am certain that you all know Public Law 313 by which we were 
given certain scientific positions. When that bill was signed and 
became law, our position was that it was the intent of Congress that 
the 313 spaces should be put in scientific and engineering’ fields. 
Prior to that time, sir, as you probably recall, we had only the super- 
grades, that is, GS-15 'to 18, some of which were administrative and 
some of which were scientific. We were short. That is the reason 
you gave us Public Law 313. 

"We felt that we were following the intent of the Congress in put- 
ting all the 313’s into the scientific and professional field, and that 
is where they are at the present time. 

The Army has 108 spaces between GS-15 and GS-18 'and the 313 
spaces. At the present moment of those 108, 73 are in the research 
and development field. oa e have utilized everything that you have 
given us. All of our 313’s are filled except 4. We had 36, inci- 
dentally; that is due a a little change that comes about when some 
man resigns and you have not picked up the proper man. 

I would like to dwell, if I could, for just a moment, Mr. Davis, 
upon our recruiting program. 

In our book of directives which we shall hand to your staff, I 
think you will find regulations which give a great deal of vitality 
to the recruitment, and of course we contact the various colleges each 
year to try to interest people in Government employment. Then, 
too, we have what we call a cooperative program of which I am 
extremely proud. We have 30 installations with 62 educational in- 
stitutions involved and with almost a thousand youngsters. These 
are high-school boys who were, say, good in mathematics or science 
and we use 2 men for 1 space. One lad will go to school for 6 months 
without any pay, but the colleges have been most cooperative and 
have given him the benefit of the refectory and the dormitory rates 
while he is going to school. Then he comes back and works for us 
for 6 months. In that way over a period of 5 years those lads will 
get their baccalaureate degree. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, Boeing recently has inaugurated a 
similar system for training young people as engineers, They expect 
some return, of course, from them. Jobs in engineering are given to 
these young men at the time of training. You ev vidently have followed 
that for m: any years. 

Mr. Minton. Yes, sir; we think we were the leader. 

Mr. Lestysxt. So industry is following the Army, not vice versa as 
some would have us understand. 

Mr. Minron. Weare very proud of that program. 

Then, too, we have contract training with educational institutions 
for people who have gone, say, bey ond the baccalaureate degree. By 
a year in residence at MIT or some of the other highly technical insti- 
tutions you can create a greater capacity. That in my considered 
opinion is a very progressive program, and I would like to see it ten- 
fold what it actually is. The cooperative program that I just men- 
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tioned to you is not costing us a dollar, really, because while the boy 
is at school we are not paying him anything. It is only when he is 
working. We have two men prepared to do the same job. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. On that point, Mr. Secretary, psychologically the 
individual who has to work for his job but who is a good student, in 
other words, who has to make his way in the world, I feel will end up 
a better engineer than the person who is given a higher education, 
who is put through college. Therefore those you obtain through your 
program are preferable to the others who have not had to struggle for 
their education. 

Mr. Mitton. Mr. Congressman, I share definitely your views on 
that. I was out at White Sands just a couple of weeks ago where we 
have a cooperative program at New Mexico Agricultural and Mechanic 
Arts, and it is most gratifying to see the progress of these young 
fellows and also how appreciative they are of this opportunity. Gen- 
erally the boy of whom you are speaking is the lad whose parents do 
not have money enough to send him to college. This is a way by 
which he can get a college degree. It makes him a better citizen, and 
of course he can accumulate more of the material things of life. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, did you say that you have approximately 
1,000 engaged in that program ? 

Mr. Mirton. Let me get the exact figures so I can give that infor- 
mation. There are 30 installations and 62 colleges. The book that you 
have before you says about 1,000 students. When we checked it this 
morning it was 965 or almost 1,000. I can get you the exact figure 
if you wish it. 

Mr. Davis. That is as near as I wanted it. 

At this point I should like to call your attention to a letter which 
you wrote to me on December 13, 1956, to this effect: 

During May-October 1956 this office conducted a survey to determine how ef- 
fectively the Army is recruiting and utilizing civilian engineers and scientists 
at installations engaged in research, development, and testing. This is a survey 
in which your committee expressed an interest during the hearings on December 
11, 1956. In accordance with your request, I am forwarding two copies of the 
report. 


Then in the report in paragraph 3 under “Summary” this state- 
ment was made, Mr. Secretary : 


There is inordinate waste in the utilization of our scientific manpower. The 
4,156 engineers and scientists who participated in the survey revealed that more 
than 1,200 man-years of their time are devoted to the performance of adminis- 
trative duties, professional duties of an appreciably lower grade, or subprofes- 
sional duties. The computations based on the man-hour data furnished by the 
scientists indicate that at a minimum they believe more than 600 man-years of 
this time is not an intrinsic part of their jobs and could be assigned to others. 
There is general agreement that research projects are in danger of becoming 
secondary in importance to the accomplishment of an overwhelming mass of 
administrative detail. Twenty-nine percent of the scientists consider themselves 
to be improperly placed and find their skills either under, over, or incorrectly 
utilized. 


Since that time, December 13, 1956, what has been done to correct 
that situation and what results have been obtained ? 

Mr. Mirron. Mr. Chairman, I have before me a tabulation of the 
progressive steps which have been taken. We have termed the chal- 
lenge to which you referred, “job engineering.” The purpose is to 
conserve those highly technical and engineering and scientific skills 
for the purpose for which they were designed. It is somewhat analo- 
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gous to a doctor in a hospital who is sitting: down for hours making 
out reports when actually his skills are best used in the operating 
room. That is my view of it. 

I have this tabulation which I will file with your committee because 
it does list the various progressive steps. 

Down at Belvoir we started an operation that we: called Man 
Friday, so when you had a scientist you would have another man there 
who would take care of those lesser important jobs that did not. re- 
quire the skill which the scientist had, 

Then we made a survey at 1 of our engineering installations and 
we found that in a certain engineering operation 38 percent of the en- 
gineering talent was devoted to a high level engineering operation, 30 
percent was devoted to what you would call a sublevel, a lesser level, 
where the artisan could probably take over, and 32 percent was in 
administrative areas, 

We went in there and changed that so that now we are getting 
60 percent of the scientific skills. I shall never rest until we get 100 
percent or as near 100 percent as is humanly possible. 

I wanted you to know that we have tackled this problem. We call 
it job engineering. We think we are making progress, Every so 
often we stub our toes because the Army is a pretty big organization. 
As I say, to get these ideas down to the lowest echelon 1s the magnum 
opus of my job. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is fine that, in the first place, in December 
1956 you had applied yourself diligently to the task of discoveri 
how much waste existed, Frankly, I think you have made a goo 
showing since that time. I conte join you in the hope that you can 
accomplish 100 percent correction. 

Mr. Mitton. We have accomplished the first part on this one. 
There is no question that it is a pretty difficult task. It will require 
constant diligence and vigilance. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Milton, we Members of Congress are not sup- 
posed to know what is going on, but, fortunately, we do know what 
ls going on. Mr. Davis has pointed out to you things which you have 
done very well, and 1 want to commend you for accepting this job 
and going ahead with it. 

Mr. Mixon. I have a secretary who would take some action if I 
didn’t do it. 

Then there is one other area that I would like to mention. Then 
we have quite a staff here who would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions. That is what we call our incentive-awards program. Just last 
month, maybe not quite a month ago, the Army was given the plaque 
by the Association of Suggestion. We are getting a remarkable num- 
ber of suggestions from people. Actually our percentage of sugges- 
tions has now risen to 146 per thousand employees. That is the rate 
at which they are coming in. Previously, at one time, it was down 
to 8 or 9. Of course, we give a little monetary reward when they 
tell us something which is good, and we make quite an occasion out of 
giving them these awards. We gave $5,000 to 2 men who really con- 
tributed a fortune to this Government. We did that over in the Pen- 
tagon. Each Army headquarters now is making these awards, a few 
dollars in the form of a check, and with a suitable commendation. 
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For the dollars which we spend in awards, we are getting $44 back 
in service to the Government. 

Mr. Gross. What kind of award do you give to the classifying offi- 
cer who misplaced the mathematical genius a few days ago? I under- 
stand those things can happen, but I just wondered if there was any 
kind of award for that gentleman. 

Mr. Minton. Mr. Congressman, that goes back to the point that I 
made, that my big worry right now is to get those things down where 
those things just do not happen. It is a tremendous undertaking, but 
a great challenge. 

r. Davis. In your 1956 report, it was stated that 29 percent of 
these scientific personnel regarded themselves as being improperly 
placed. The Central Intelligence Agency, I believe, released a state- 
ment last Friday or Saturday in which they said they calculated that 
Russia now has 1.5 million scientists and engineers at work on their 
program, and we in this country have 1.3 million scientists and engi- 
neers at work on our program. if 29 percent of those are not properly 
assigned, if that 29 percent is extended to the 1.3 million, and if the 29 
percent should be correctly and properly assigned, that would make 
available approximately an additional 400,000 man-years of scientists 
and engineers. This would do a great deal toward bringing us on up 
to the level where we should be in competing with the Russian scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Mr. Mitton. And we ought to take advantage of that. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is one of the most important things that could 
be done, and I do not think it can be stressed too much. 

Mr. Mizton. I hope you know that the Army is going to stay on 
the problem. 

Mr. Davis. For instance, just to consider how long it would take us 
to graduate that many scientists and engineers—that is, when we 
could make them available from the present supply—the 400,000 man- 
years would mean it would take 15 years or more to graduate that 
many and bring them up to that point in experience and capability. 

Mr. Minton. Mr. Chairman, I think I have covered pretty well the 
items that were included in my prepared talk and in the booklet 
which we are going to give to your committee members. I have here 
with me a staff of experts. If you have any questions, I hope we can 
answer them. 

Mr. Davis. First, I want to express my deep and heartfelt appreci- 
ation for the diligent method by which this most important prob- 
lem has been approached by you and your department. At this time 
I shall defer to other members of the committee. Mr. Lesinski, have 
you any questions? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. No further questions at this time, except to say 
that I appreciate your appearance, Mr. Milton. 

Mr. Mitton. It is a privilege for me to be here. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Milton, a year ago your Department testified it was 
having difficulty in recruiting scientific personnel because of the ability 
of industry to pay more money. Are you still having that difficulty ? 

Mr. Miuron. Yes, sir. We are still short. I presume that we al- 
ways will have it, to lesser or greater degree. We have taken ad- 
vantage, though, Mr. Congressman, of every avaliability to attract 
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them into the Government. I wanted to bring that point out in 
connection with the 313 spaces to show you that we had really grabbed 
hold of that and gotten tices people. There is still a dearth of scien- 
tists; yes. 

Mr. Gross. We are still paying industry on the basis of cost-plus 
contracts, I assume. 

Mr. Mirron. Do we have one of our DCSLOG people here who 
can answer that? 

Mr. Louis M. Moreneap (Procurement Division, DCSLOG). We 
have both types of contracts, sir; fixed price and cost plus. 

Mr. Gross. You will always be faced with competing on that basis, 
too, will you not, in the securing of trained personnel ? 

Mr. Morenerap. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any idea how many management consult- 
ants are compluvel: by the Army on a temporary or per diem basis? 
Do you employ any, or how many do you employ ¢ 

Mr. Mixon. I have only one consultant, and he has not drawn any- 
thing except his travel, not a per diem. That is Dr. Ginsberg, of 
Columbia University. I do have this Management Committee to 
which the committee has referred. They, in the main, give unstint- 
ingly of their time. So, the matter of the cost of consultants to me is 
no item whatsoever. 

Mr. Gross. What about the other branches of the Army? The 
Chemical Corps, for instance ? 

Mr. Mixton. I cannot answer that question. Is there anyone here 
who can answer it? Does the Chemical Corps have any consultants ? 

Mr. F. T. Exxtort, Jr. (Chief, Manpower Branch, CP&M Division, 
DCSLOG.) We do not have the figures, sir. We could enter that 
into the record. 

Mr. Mitton. This was a big problem with us at one time. There 
were a large number of consultants. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Mitton. I remember, when I first came into office, that that 
was one of the first things we got into. If there are any of any 
magnitude, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Gross. When did you come into office ? 

Mr. Minron. 1953, sir. 

Mr. Gross. It is my understanding that the Chemical Corps hired 
as many as 19 management consultants in the fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. 

Mr. Mitron. Of course, I was speaking of the Secretary. That was 
the first question you asked me. That was the limit of my point. We 
can get that information for you. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; I would like to know how many civilian manage- 
ment consultants are being hired in the Department of the Army on a 
temporary or per diem basis. 

Mr. Miiron. I will supply that list. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Under authority of section 15, act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810, 5 U. S. C. 
55a), and similar special provisions of law, the Department utilizes the services 
of approximately 2,100 individuals each year who are specially qualified to render 


expert advice and assistance in a wide variety of fields. This figure repre- 
sents the total number given appointments, although many such persons render 
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service and reeeive pay for only one or a very few days during a given year. 
In each case, however, use of a consultant or expert for even 1 day is reported 
as 1 employee on the rolls for that month under our strength reporting sys- 
tem. 

No current occupational breakdown of this total number is available. Based 
on past analyses, however, it is estimated that over two-thirds of these con- 
sultants are medical specialists engaged for consultation, treatment, or lectures 
in the fields of surgery, epidemiology, psychiatry, and allied fields. The majority 
of the remainder are engaged to advise in such fields as research and develop- 
ment, engineering and technical procurement problems, with an estimated 10 
percent of the total being engaged to provide assistance on management, prob- 
lems and miscellaneous matters. Such as service-school curricula, food. service, 
textiles technology, and anthropology. 

As an indication of the actual use of this group, the number who actually 
worked as much as 1 day in September 1957, was 570. At most, it is believed 
that not more than 60 of these are concerned with administrative or manage- 
ment problems over the Department as a whole. 

In addition to the use of individual experts and consultants, as described 
above, the Department makes very limited use of its authority to contract with 
management consulting or engineering firms to make studies of the Depart- 
ment’s operations and render reports proposing solutions to major problems. 
During fiscal year 1957, four such contracts were in effect on matters having 
departmentwide implications, but no information is available concerning man- 
power use by these firms. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jomansen. Mr. Secretary, I should like again to commend the 
forthrightness of your testimony and your record of accomplishment. 

Mr. Minron. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. JoHansen. I was happy also to do that last year. I said at the 
time I did it with some shock, because some of the testimony we had 
from some witnesses from some departments had not been quite of 
that caliber. I have no feeling of shock this year. 

I would like to ask you one question if it is not irrelevant to this 
inquiry. The question is prompted by the reference to the closing 
of depots. Is there an area of manpower savings that could be ac- 
complished in the medical end, particularly through the closing or 
consolidation of some of the Army general hospitals, or is that a 
field that is so specialized that you would rather not comment on it? 

Mr. Mitton. We have been constantly studying that, and there is 
a study in progress just at this particular moment to accomplish the 
exact objective to which your question is addressed. Just as soon as 
that survey is completed I would welcome the opportunity to sit down 
and talk with you. Would that be possible ? 

Mr. Jonansen. I would be most happy to. It has been my recol- 
lection—I may be wrong—that there have been some recommenda- 
tions from the executive branch, from the Department of the Army, 
on that score, which had run into some obstacles and some oppo- 
sition within the Congress. I was interested in knowing if there 
was hope of pursuing the matter further. I happen to feel rather 
strongly on the subject because in the economy efforts which were 
made following World War IT one general hospital was closed which 
happened to be in what is now my district. It was closed with the 
cooperation of my very able and distinguished and beloved prede- 


cessor, Congressman Shafer. It was done with the understanding 


that some others were to be closed. I believe the record is that others 
have not been closed. I am not sure that the responsibility for that 
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failure rests on the Army. It may rest on my colleagues. I am very 
much interested to know what the prospects are on that score. 

Mr. Mirron. I think the Congressman is aware that Murphy Gen- 
eral closes January 1, but this whole matter is the subject of a great 
deal of study right now, particularly due to the impact of medicare, 
which is another piece of legislation which the Congress passed for the 
military personnel and their dependents. 

Mr. Jouansen. I would appreciate having any information at the 
proper time. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Secretary, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of my colleague, Mr. Johansen. I very much appreciate 
the very articulate presentation here this morning, and I want to 
thank you for the work which you have obviously done in utilizing 
manpower in the Army. 

I have one or two questions. 

This shortage of scientists and engineers, which has been drama- 
tized by recent events in Russia, is of concern to all of us. I notice in 
your statement on page 11 you indicate the number of vacancies in the 
Army for professional scientists and engineers as of June 30, 1957, 
was 981. Can you tell me what the number of vacancies is today in 
the Army ? 

Mr. Miron. That is beyond the 981 which is mentioned here. Is 
there some staff member who has a more up-to-date figure on that? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WILLEY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Witxiey. I think this would be a part of the same figure. TI do 
not have that. ; 

Mr. Mirron. May I get that for you exactly, sir? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes; I would like to have that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The 981 figure represented vacancies regarded as “critical” by field installations 
and commands, using as a standard those vacancies in 33 professional engineer- 
ing and scientific occupations which had existed for more than 90 days in spite 
of continuing recruitment efforts. The comparable figure for September 30, 1957, 
under the same standard, was 446. The Department does not regard this com- 
parison as reflecting any substantial relaxation of shortages in these occupational 
areas. Rather, it is considered that active recruitment had been suspended for 
all but the most critical positions due to the freeze on employment and uncertainty 
as to funding programs. This conclusion is supported by the fact that the largest 
decreases occurred in those professional engineering fields associated with con- 
struction, maintenance, and equipment repair—civil, hydraulic, structural, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineers. There were smaller reductions in the demand 
for electronic engineers and physicists and actual increases in the areas of elec- 
tronics and aeronautical research. 


Mr. Dennison. If this information is not classified, how many pro- 
fessional scientists and engineers are employed by the Army ? 

Mr. Miuron. We have 20,600, 

Mr. Dennison. Are those civilian employees or military ? 

Mr. Minron. These are civilians, all civilians. 

Mr. Dennison. Of those how many are employed in the missile 
program, if that is not classified. 

Mr. Miuron. About 11,000 of them, sir, are in research and develop- 
ment, including approximately 2,000 in the missile field. 
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Mr. Dennison. Referring to the cooperative program and also to 
the contract training program: when those programs are completed, 
what percent of the individuals who participate in these programs 
remain with the Army in the scientific and research field? Have you 
those figures ? 

Mr. Miron. May Mr. Willey answer that? I have certain figures, 
but Iam sure he is more up to date than I. 

Mr. Wiuey. Mr. Dennison, we have an agreement that when ‘an 
employee goes and gets contract training at Government expense, he 
must stay with the Government after that for a specified period of 
time. So 100 percent of those people stay. 

Mr, Dennison. What is the usual length of time required ? 

Mr. Wittry. Usually in the neighborhood of 3 years would be the 
appropriate length of time for those receiving extended technical 
training. It would depend upon the length of the schooling, but 
usually there is an understanding that provides for this. 

As far as the co-op students are concerned, our experience is not old 
enough for us to have a great backlog. As far as we have been able 
to determine, about 80 percent of those people entering the program 
are staying with the Army, with the particular installation to which 
they have ‘been assigned during their training program. 

Mr. Dennison. How many of these contract trainees stay after the 
3 years have expired ? 

Mr. Wier. I could not give you that. I would be glad to run 
some figures on it, but I do not have that information. It is a high 
figure, however. 

Mr. Dennison. Even after the 3 years? 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. How many have you presently in the program now 
under training? 

Mr. Mitton. The number of people who are actually under contract 
training right now is 1,660. 

Mr. Dennison. I shall ask one more question concerning the vacan- 
cies which you have. I assume that you have those vacancies because 
you cannot get the proper personnel to fill them; is that correct ? 

Mr. Miron. That is generally true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. This is not the normal vacancies which occur in the 
normal course of turnover in your Department ? 

Mr. Minron. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Dennison. In addition to the measures which you have under- 
taken to overcome this problem, what other steps might be taken to 
fill the vacancies, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Minron. I think the starting pay is the biggest problem. The 
highly competitive field that you find in the commercial world is just 
too attractive compared to the salaries that we can offer. We do have 
the supergrades which I have mentioned, which have helped, and 
Public Law 313, which has helped, but there are certain areas below 
the GS-15 where the starting salaries are not attractive. I hear 
stories about youngsters finishing college who start in at $550 a month, 
and we just do not have the authority to employ them at that salary 
at that stage of their training. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you find you are getting any more applicants in 
view of the fact that certain defense contracts have been canceled or 
cut down in the last several months? 
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Mr. Miuron. I am not aware of it. Mr. Willey says “Yes,” wnd 
accept his word, will you? 

Mr. Wuuey. It is spotty. In some locations it has picked up. 

Mr. Dennison. One last question. Could you tell us generally what 
your office does to coordinate your manpower utilization efforts, par- 
ticularly in the scientific and engineering field, with the other branches 
of the service? Is there any exchange of information?! What is done 
by you to coordinate whatever personnel information you may have 
with the other branches of the service ? 

Mr. Miuron. I am in constant touch with my opposite number in 
the Navy and in the Air Force and with Mr. Francis. From time to 
time and on a very informal basis we sit down and I tell them what I 
have done and they tell me what they havedone. They tell me whether 
their’s worked or whether it didn’t work. That exchange is always 
goingon. Weall havea free exchange of regulations. 

Mr. Jonansen. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dennison. Yes. 

Mr. Jonansen. Have you found that type of liaison and coopera- 
tion helpful in utilizing the available scientific or skilled personnel or 
in acquiring it from one of the other departments? Does it go to the 
point of helping relieve shortages or overages of personnel ¢ 

Mr. Minto. I think I would have to answer in the negative on that, 
because I think all of us have been short in this particular field. Iam 
certain if there were a surplus we would immediately let the others 
know it. Right now I think we are all short. 

Mr. Dennison. The type of case I am assuming, which may not 
actually exist, is where you have a scientific person who is skilled in 
one particular scientific phase, who perhaps is not necessary. Perhaps 
you have that particular category filled in your Department. There- 
fore, you have an extra man. Is that information conveyed to the 
other branches of the service and is there any routine or general 
procedure requiring that exchange of information? 

Mr. Miuron. I wonder if Mr. Willey may answer this, sir. 

Mr. Witzxy. There isa procedure, well established, followed by each 
of the services, that when there is to be a cutback or a deactivation or 
lessening of an activity in the area an attempt is made to outplace 
the people who are to be surplus to our needs. Our first endeavor 
always 

Mr. Dennison. What was the term the gentleman used ? 

Mr. Wiitey. Outplace. That is, to find jobs for them in another 
activity. We have a reputation as an employer. We are going to 
come back into these communities, and we want to have a good reputa- 
tion in the community. We first try to locate another spot in the 
Army where we can use their talents. If that is not possible, then 
we share with other agencies of Government the availability and make 
a positive effort to assist in locating assignments for them. 

I was just telling Mr. Milton that we have a good example in the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal at Denver, where this sort of thing hap- 
pened within the past year. There were a number of placements 
of these professional people, not only within the Army, in other 
parts of the organization, but also with other Government agencies, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and other activities. So we try to 
capitalize on the availability of people by sharing them with other 
Government agencies when such is feasible. 
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Mr. Maton, I think, though, Mr. Dennison, you have raised a point 
that I wish to pursue a little further. 

Mr. Dennison. You say you do want to pursue that further? 

Mr. Miron. Yes; but not now, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. A point of clarification. I have always maintained 
there may not be a dearth of scientists as such, but if they were prop- 
erly utilized we would have less of a so-called squeeze on scientific 
manpower. As your previous conversation with Judge Davis would 
indicate, it may be possible, by properly utilizing all your scientists | 
and engineers, taking them off of administrative duties, that you | 
would have a surplus of scientists. ' 

Mr. Miron. I do not think so now in light of the demand. That 
situation may come about, but I would certainly say it is not true 
today. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You have approximately 12,000, one-third of whom 
are not doing an effective job. One-third of the 12,000 is 4,000, 
which 

Mr. Minton. I think you tie that one-third to the 29 percent the 
judge mentioned in that letter. I would like you to know we have 
made some progress since we wrote that letter. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I appreciate that. The point I am bringing out is, 
If the people under your command are properly utilized, the shortage 
of 981 might be liquidated completely, with a positive surplus, al- 
though there is a demand for personnel in those jobs. 

Mr. Miron. Your speculation is provocative. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. But there is still a shortage ? 

Mr. Minton. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxtr. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen has a question he wants to ask. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Secretary, you or your staff might consider some- 
what this particular problem which deals with the 29 percent of the 
scientists and engineers who felt they were not utilized to the fullest 
extent. Many of them, you say, have to do administrative work. I 
believe the committee has found that many reorganizations and reas- 
signments of work are made for the purpose of raising pay, because 
it looks better in the job sheet or makes a greater impression on the 
classifier. In some of our studies of your installations and other in- 
stallations in the Department of Defense, as well as elsewhere in the 
Government, they tell us if they took the administrative features out 
of the scientists’ and engineers’ job sheets they would have difficulty 
in maintaining the grade of the individuals, so the individual himself 
resists it. 

A related problem is the overemphasis by position classifiers of the 
importance of the number of employees supervised. A scientist or 
engineer might be engaged alone, or with no others under his direct 
supervision, in highly productive endeavor on a critical defense proj- 
ect, but suffer salarywise due to this overemphasis. 

I believe that is an important point, if we could have that infor- 
mation, because the Civil Service Commission is coming before the 
committee later on. We have had legislation here to establish salaries 
for scientist and engineering categories, but it turned out they said, 
“No: we think we ought to be able to hire at above the minimum 
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grade.” But the man who is really going to develop the rocket or 
who is going to advise you on which is the best procedure to take is 
not the man who has just graduated from college. It is an experienced 
man you have on the job whom you probably ought to pay a sub- 
stantial salary. 

There is a lot of difference between hiring a scientist who never 
produces anything, although he may work just as hard, based on the 
civil-service classification, on administrative matters and get just as 
much pay, and hiring the man who produces a great scientific break- 
through such as the Salk vaccine. You have to have some latitude 
there, but do you have it under the present classification? That is my 
question. 

Mr. Mirron. I think I can see the point that you are making. It is 
that in order to get a certain grade a job sheet is written up on the 
individual which includes a certain amount of administrative fune- 
tions and, without those administrative functions, he would not have 
that grade. 

Mr. Beten. You do not have that problem with Public Law 313 
because Congress said the scientific activity should have more weight, 
as evidenced by a $19,000 top grade under Public Law 313 compared 
to the $16,000 top classified grade. 

Mr. Minron. Will you respond to that more in detail 

Mr. Witter. I think it would be of interest to the committee to 
know there are two things going on in the Army that are directed to 
this very point, Mr. Belen. 

No. 1, down at the Engineering Research and Development Labora- 
tory they have developed a program whereby the career ladder for 
scientists and engineers does not have to follow the supervisory struc- 
ture. In other words, they have the grades set up on the basis of the 
individual’s professional competence and his professional worth as 
evidenced by the kind of experiments that he undertakes, without 
having responsibility for supervision. 

What you were talking about I think was directly related to what 
has been considered in many quarters in the past a necessity, that the 
grade must depend upon the amount of supervision which is exercised 
over subordinates. 

Mr. Beten. That necessity exists in the minds of the people that 
we have talked to. It has not been cleared up in their minds. 

Mr. Wittry. I am sure it is true that people think this. That 
29-percent figure was what engineers thought of their situation. It 
may not be exactly what it is, but it is their opinion and therefore is 
valuable to us to know their attitude in that regard. That is one 
thing 

Mr. JoHANnsen. May I interrupt at this point? In this case where 
you say this system has been set up, does that require approval by the 
Civil Service Commission and have you encountered any opposition 
from the Civil Service Commission / 

Mr. Witter. Mr. Johansen, as I am sure the committee is aware, the 
Civil Service Commission has delegated its authority for classification, 
and it comes back and makes a postaudit. It checks up on this. I 
‘annot tell you whether or not there has been a postaudit of these spe- 
cific jobs, but we have taken the authority on the basis of our delega- 
tion and have established jobs in this form. I am quite positive it is 
a perfectly appropriate way. 
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Mr. Jonansen. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there be some 
method—through our staff or directly to the subcommittee—whereby, 
if this rocedure runs into trouble or runs into rough sailing with the 
Civil Service Commission because it does not conform to some of the 
present conceived standards, this committee be apprised of that fact. 

Mr. Davis. That is a good suggestion and is in line with Mr. Belen’s 
thinking. 

Mr. Beten. Yes, Mr. Chairman. One of the first things that we did 
when this subcommittee was set up was to have a conference with 
the various people concerned and the Civil Service Commission. We 
found that there is tremendous resistance in the Government against 
cutting down the number of people, because supervisors in effect say 
“it will affect our grades.” 

We were able to get assurances that because an individual could 
do the same job with less help it would not in any way effect his grade. 
Nevertheless, there is still real resistance throughout ‘the Government. 
If you are to have any suggestions on how to improve operations, I 
think they must come from ‘the people themselves. 

Mr. JowHaNnsen. But this can be a real test case. 

Mr. Beten. That is right. 

Mr. Wiutzey. One other thing which I think would be of interest 
to you is this: As you are aware, there is a requirement of law that 
sach job be analyzed once a year—each of the Classification Act jobs— 
and we decided this was a wonderful opportunity for us to determine 
what percentage of an individual profession il engineer or scientist’s 
time was devoted to that highly skilled job for which he is being 
paid; in other words, what percentage of his time is devoted to the 
engineering or scientific work which forms the basis for his grade. 

So, we have a program which is in operation in one of our ord- 
nance installations that is being tested and if it is considered to be as 
valid as it appears to be, we will extend it to the other installations, 
We will use this survey as a means for getting an index of the time 
or percentage of time that is actually being spent on that skill, and 
this will give us a good clue in response to Mr. Lesinski’s comment: 
“Ffow do you know how well you are using these people?” We will 
do this by combining the annual survey with an actual inspection of 
how much time is being spent on their work and not with the bureau- 
cratic or redtape type of work. 

Mr. JoHANseN. May I interject a further thought? I assume that 
work done is not the only criteria. I can see without too much stretch 
of the imagination that some one of these scientists might have a bril- 
liant idea while he was shaving in the morning, and his value to 
the country and to the service and to the defense of the Nation might 
be completely in terms of the idea that he had while he was shaving. 
I am sure that would not show up in the percentage of time spent 
on the job. In other words, are we providing opportunity and in- 
centive and rewards for genius? Is not that one of the basic prob- 
lems, which is pretty much of an imponderable, but tremendously 
important ? 

Mr. Mitton. It is. 

Mr. Jonansen. It is tremendously important in terms of the end 
result ; is it not ? 

Mr. Minton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to get some information in the 
record about increases in the number of executive positions. 

I notice that in spite of decreases since June 30, 1955, of 7 percent 
in total civilian personnel there has been a 45- -percent increase in 
personnel in grades GS-13 and above. 

For instance, on June 30, 1955, there were 6 ,833 executive positions 
in grades GS-13 to GS-18. 

On June 30, 1956, that number had increased to 8,071, and on 
June 30, 1957, "it had increased to 9 915, which was a total increase 
of 3,082 during that 2-year period. 

In December 19: 56, the Department of the Army placed in the 
record, at page 74 of those hearings, information concerning increases 
in gre ades és 13 and above. 

The progressive increase in these grades was said to be caused by, 
first, the greater emphasis on research and development programs; 
second, greater emphasis on business-management programs; and, 
third, replacement of military supervisors by civilians, 

The Department of the Army recognized the upward trend in these 
grades, and 11 different types of safeguards were established to con- 
trol that upward spiral. 

The Army stated also that the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on 
Personnel Administration, composed of six industrialists, was of the 
opinion that greater numbers of higher paid people were required 
to manage the programs in the Army and that the same conditions 
existed in the firms that they represented. 

Finally, the Army stated that annual surveys were conducted of 
all installations to determine the need for positions established, 

Now, last December the Department of the Army stated that nu- 
merous safeguards had been established in the various organizations 
to control the upward trend of employment in those grades GS-13 
and above. 

In view of the decrease in total civilian employment in the De- 
partment of the Army and the controls establish ed, ‘what is the reason 
for the increase of about 45 percent in those grades since June 30, 
1955? 

Mr. Mitton. May I refer that question to Mr. Willey ? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 

Mr. Wuuery. Judge Davis, I think that the same conditions which 
created this trend some time ago of which the committee has been 
aware and to which you have just referred, are still the factors that 
influence the situation. The Army has become more technical and 
more scientific and more man: igement- minded in its operations, and a 
lesser proportion of its work force is engaged in routine work that can 
be done by automation or other new developments. 

In other words, these changes have come about because we have 
achanging Army. I think that is basically the reason. 

Mr. Davis. And you feel that these increases, then, are necessary, 
and that there is not any waste involved ? 

Mr. Witter. Judge Davis, I sincerely do. I think you should know 
also that the Army is very conscious of this, and at the time that our 
occupational inventory comes in, which is the basis for these figures, 
they are analyzed in detail to see whether or not the changes which 
had taken place were tied to the mission of the organization. This 
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has been done atthe instruction of the Secretary and the Chief of Staff 
and others who are in the management, line of authority, and we are 
conscious of it and, I think, reasonably certain that this is oceurr ing 
just where the missions are being increased and where the diffic ulty 
of the job has increased. 

Mr. Dayis. Could you tell us how many of these positions involved 
in the increase have been due to research and development: and how 
many have taken, place because of administrative purposes / 

Mr. Witter. Judge Davis, I do not have those figures. Those fig- 
ures are not here, but we can ’ supply those to you. ‘We have made an 
occupational inventory directed to that point, 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate it if you would supply that informa- 
tion for the record. 

Mr. Witter. Yes, sir. I can tell you that there has been a decrease 
in the administrative support and an increase in the research and de- 
velopment, in supply management, in financial management, and in 
those areas where they have had aggressive programs to improve the 
management of the Government. I will supply that information for 
the record. 

Mr. Mixton. I think what the chairman is really asking us is: First, 
are we cognizant of the problem, and, secondly, are we riding herd 
on it all the time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitton. Judge Davis, actually, when these annual reports come 
in, Mr. Willey has to defend ‘them, first, before me, and then I usually 
have to defend them before Mr. Finucane, the Under Secretary, be- 
cause he sees them, and this question is always asked—I ask Mr. W illey 
and Mr. Finucane asks me—“Now, why is it true?” That is when we 
get into an analysis. 

I think it is inescapable that you are going to see some upward 
climb, but, nevertheless, we have to be alert to the fact that we do not 
want it to get out of control and it has to be tied to a progressive 
Army Establishment. I think that is what you are interested in. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirron. You are interested in knowing that we are watching it. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The question apparently refers to the increase in personnel in grades GS-13 to 
GS-18 during fiscal years 1956 and 1957. During the period July 1, 1955, to June 
30, 1957, Army employment in these grades increased from 6,325 to 9,237, a total 
increase of 2,912, or approximately 46 percent. Determination cannot be made 
of type of personnel reflected in this increase for the period noted since employ- 
ment data collected at the close of the fiscal year is limited in each grade level 
and not detailed as to occupation. The Department of the Army has been col- 
lecting an occupational inventory periodically for the past 3 years and in 1956 
established a uniform practice to compile such an inventory as of November 30 
each year. 

The best response to your question can be made through a comparison of oecn 
pational inventories reflecting employment as of December 15, 1954, and Novem- 
ber 30, 1956. During this period employment in grades GS-13 to GS-18 increased 
by approximately 2,300, or 43 percent. Research and development, scientific and 
engineering personnel increased by 1,399 representing approximately 60 percent 
of the total increase. Establishment of the Army Ballistics Missile Agency in 
1955 increased the number of engineers and scientists in grades GS-18 to GS-18 
by 392. These empleyees represent 17 percent of the total increase during the 
period cited and 28 percent of the increase in scientists and engineers. 
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All other increases in these grades totaled 911, distributed over a wide variety 
of functions. Howeyer, 401 or 44 percent of the increase.in nonscientific occu- 
pations were in the field of business management (financial management, supply 
operations and management, and business and industry operations). General 
management use of high-grade positions accounted for 227, or 24 percent of the 
911; personnel management increased 71, or 8 percent; and all other functions 
(security and intelligence, education and training, legal, program analysis, and 
miscellaneous) accounted for 212, or 23 percent of the nontechnical increase. 

in summary, the increase of personnel in grades GS-13 to GS-18 during the 
period December 15, 1954, to November 30, 1956, included 1,399 research and 
development, scientific, and engineering personnel, and 911 in all other fields. 


Mr. Davis. Last December you testified, I believe, that the Sec- 
retary’s Advisory Committee for Personnel Administration, composed 
of these six industrialists, was of the opinion that greater numbers 
of higher paid people were required to manage the programs in the 
Army, and that the same conditions existed in the firms that they 
represented. Now, what is the situation with reference to whether 
or not these six firms have kept pace with the Army in the employ- 
ment of persons in the equivalent of grades GS-13 and above? Do 
you know about that ? 

Mr. Miron. Mr. Davis, I could not possibly answer that, but I 
would like to research it a little bit for you, if I could. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate it if you could do that. 

Mr. Mixton. It is a very challenging question. 

Mr. Davis. Would you please furnish, also, a statement for the 
record comparing the Department of the Army increases in GS-13 
grades and above with the increases in comparable executive personnel 
in firms referred to in your presentation last December? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir; we will try to get it for you. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Department is unable to provide a specific reply to this question. The 
information furnished last year was not based on detailed statistical trends 
but reflected the consensus of judgment expressed by six experienced industrial 
executives as to current developments in their organizations. For that reason, 
we have no basis for a statistical comparison, even if current occupational data 
in those companies were available. Despite considerable effort, moreover, we 
have been unable to find any reliable study of this trend in industry in the 
voluminous literature on industrial manpower use. It may be of related in- 
terest to note, however, that both the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics have reported a marked change in the general occupational distribution 
of industrial manpower, with fewer people engaged in actual production and 
an increasing number used in managerial, professional, and service capacities on 
a nationwide basis. 

As indicated by Secretary Milton during his recent testimony, the Army will 
continue to give this matter its close attention. It appears doubtful, however, 
that direct comparisons between industry and Government will be possible in 
any detail because of the wide variety in industrial salary systems. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, one of the members of the committee 
wanted some information, and here is a list of questions to which he 
would abpasrte your having some of your staff furnish the answers: 

A number of reorganizations and transfers of functions have taken 
place over the last 2 years in the Office of the Quartermaster Generai. 
What was the nature and cause of these reorganizations and transfers 
of functions, and were they necessary to the functioning of the Corps? 

Mr. Miron. I believe you asked me in one of your letters to have 
a representative of the Quartermaster General present, and he is 
here, sir, and prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 


98219—57—_—-6 
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STATEMENT OF COL. M. C. PERRY, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Perry. Mr. Chairman, I am Col. M. C. Perry, from the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Our subject is intimately and completely interwoven in the imple- 
mentations of Department of Defense and Department of the Army 
policies and instructions on the two major subjects of single-manager 
assignments and decentralization. These policies have been previously 
explained at this hearing. This discussion will concern itself with 
implementation actions taken in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Our. specific story begins early in 1955. Of course, there is 
history behind this, beginning in such things as the National Security 
Act of 1947 and the impetus of the past decade toward an integrated 
supply system for the military departments. However, let us begin 
with the positive planning for the first single-manager assignment, 
which took place in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply and Logistics early in 1955. This planning bore fruit in 
Department of Defense Directive No. 5160.11, November 4, 1955, sub- 
ject: Single Manager Commodity Assignment for Subsistence. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed further, and in 
the interest of labor saving, is there a copy of this statement available, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Perry. Yes,sir. It will be filed with you, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JonHansen. I wondered if the stenographer could not have it 
to follow. 

Colonel Perry. Surely. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

Colonel Perry. The Secretary of the Department of the Army was 
designated as the single manager for subsistence with authority to 
delegate these authorities within his Department. The latter was dele- 
gated through Army command channels to the Quartermaster General 
with no further delegation authorized. This new mission assign- 
ment necessitated no major change in the Quartermaster General’s 
field-command structure, but did require a significant change in his 
headquarters structure. His subsistence field command, known as the 
Quartermaster Market Center System, already an extensively decen- 
tralized organization, was well tailored for the increased responsi- 
bilities of procurement of nonperishable subsistence for all services 
and the procurementand distribution of perishables on a regional 
basis for all services. There were and still are 10 regional areas. 

The Office of the Quartermaster General had been organized on a 
functional basis. The new directive required a concentration of man- 
agement effort on this specially selected commodity. Concurrent plan- 
ning having taken place in the development of the directive, a reor- 
ganization plan for the Office of the Quartermaster General was an- 
nounced in November and implemented on December 5, 1955. The 
new organization involved an internal rearrangement of the manage- 
ment structure. Subsistence management functions previously per- 
formed in separate functional divisions such as procurement and 
distribution were brought together. This same principle was applied 
to all other commodity management missions of the Quartermaster 
General. This type of supply management philosophy is expressed in 
the Army’s Field Manual 38-1, subject: Logistics Supply Manage- 
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ment, August 1954, which was the product of extensive research in 
this field initiated by the then Assistant Chief of Staff/G-4. This 
reorganization did bring about an extensive relocation of positions 
within the Quartermaster General’s headquarters. However, this 
realinement was in keeping with the major emphasis being placed 
by the Secretary of Defense on integration of the kinds of things 
that are subject to effective integration, the sound determination of 
requirements, an effective check on usage, and the flow of supplies 
to meet these requirements. 

On January 31, 1956, 3 months after the first formalized single- 
manager assignment, the Secretary of Defense announced that the 
time had come to extent the single-manager plan to cover additional 
common-use items and common-service activities within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. On this same date he also issued a new Department 
of Defense Directive No. 5160.12, subject: Policies for Implementation 
of Single Manager Assignments. Concurrently, the Quartermaster 
General in collaboration with his superiors immediately set about 
planning the necessary organization for a second single-manager as- 
signment for clothing and textile materiel, which along with sub- 
sistence was now being developed under new policies and guidelines 
applicable to both. Briefly, a major change between the former and 
new directives caused the establishing of decentralized field commands. 
These are referred to as operating agencies with an executive director 
for each. As a minimum these decentralized agencies were to have 
the responsibilities of determining net wholesale requirements, pro- 
curement, inventory control of the single manager’s stocks, and admin- 
istering a single manager commodity stock fund division. 

Extensive planning took place during calendar year 1956, resulting 
in the following actions of significance to our subject. 

(a) Finalized Department of Defense directives for smgle-manager 
assigninents were issued on May 3, 1956, for subsistence, and on May 4, 
1956, for clothing and textile materiel. 

(6) Department of the Army General Order 26—-I-56 was published 
on June 29, 1956, establishing the Military Subsistence Supply Ageney 
with headquarters in Chicago, Ill., replacing the former headquarters 
of the Quartermaster Market Center System. 

(c) Department of the Army General Order 33-II-56 was pub- 
lished on July 20, 1956, establishing the Military Clothing and Textile 
Supply Agency with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa. This field 
organization had no counterpart such as in the subsistence assignment. 
However, it did absorb the central procurement of clothing and textile 
materiel and related functions prevously performed at the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, United States Army. 

(d) Further modification of the organization of the Office of the 
(Juartermaster General was made on June 5, 1956, providing for the 
added single-manager assignment for clothing and textile materiel, 
and also meeting the requirement for decentralization of functions to 
the operating agencies. 

The above actions required limited rearrangements of positions in 
the Office of the Quartermaster General. An Assistant Quartermaster 
General for Clothing and Textile Materiel was established paralleling 
that previously set up for subsistence. The eventual decentralization 
of 60 spaces to the field varied in timing from June of 1956 to March 


of 1957. 
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As we progressed into fiscal year 1957, Department of Defense and 
Department of the Army policies on decentralization and reduction of 
departmental personnel to the minimum consistent with the accom- 
plishment of missions came forcibly to bear on the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General. Our Oflice happens to be the largest headquarters 
of an Army technical service in the Washington area by appreciable 
figures. These policies are contained in Department of Defense In- 
struction No. 1100.7, August 20, 1956, subject: Reduction in Military 
and Civilian Personnel in Departmental Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., Metropolitan Area, and in Chief of Staff Regulations No. 616-2, 
Department of the Army, July 1, 1956,o0n Personnel Utilization. . The 
Department of Defense instruction is specific on the point of accom- 
plishing reductions by decentralization of selected activities wherever 
possible, rather than across-the-board reductions. 

The annual manpower survey of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General conducted from February 25 to March 22, 1957, by the Deputy 
Chief of Stati for Logistics states the following objective in the report 
of the survey: To determine those functions which lend themselves to 
decentralization to the field with staffing required, (a) at the depart- 
mental level, and (4) at the field level. The end product of this survey 
is a directed reduction of the departmental staff of the Office of the 
(Quartermaster General during fiscal year 1958 totaling a minimum of 
26 officers and 450 civilian spaces, against a beginning fiseal year 
authorization of 160 officers and 1,729 civilian spaces. This reduction 
is being accomplished by decentralization of selected activities and 
involves functional moves and functional move rights of individual 
employees. Planning has been continuous since the beginning of this 
calendar year to bring about effective, efficient, and economical trans- 
fer of functions. 

The refinement of the organization remaining in Washington as 
the top management staff of the Quartermaster General is taking place 
under specific objectives set by the Quartermaster General, to wit: 

(a) To achieve the most effective and efficient practical top manage- 
ment of the Quartermaster General’s mission. 

(6) To cause the absolute minimum upset to the well-being of the 
members of this headquarters consistent with the first objective. The 
organization plan developed retains primary emphasis on commodity 
management with a reduced span of control at the top level. This is 
consistent with the decentralizations now taking place in the general 
supplies and equipment mission areas and further decentralizations 
taking place in the subsistence and clothing and textile materiel mis- 
sion areas. Where we previously had three Assistant Quartermaster 
Generals, each for a specified commodity or commodities mission area, 
we will now have only one Assistant Quartermaster General desig- 
nated by title “for Operations.” The chiefs of all commodity divi- 
sions report tohim. Inasmuch as the primary mission of the Quarter- 
master General is to supply and that everything we do, except for 
our responsibility for the care of deceased personnel, stems from that 
primary mission, the area of supply management is appropriately titled 
“Operations.” 

The current organization plan for the Office of the Quartermaster 
General presently contemplates implementing the new internal-man- 
agement structure on or about December 2, 1957. Although this new 
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structure has been in process of development for months, it is con- 
sidered most important to achieve maximum refinement of the organ- 
ization detail prior to implementation. It is believed understandable 
that this refinement is no simple process, considering the major decen- 
tralization effort in which we are now engaged. We firmly believe 
that what we are doing is in the long-term best interests of our coun- 
try and the people so intimately affected by these actions. It is again 
xan out that what is coming forth as end product is the result of 
ong-term plans of the Department of Defense and the Department of 
the Army, and that this end product is harmonious with better man- 
agement of our mission responsibilities. 

The reorganizations and transfers of functions during the past 2 
years have necessitated 8 major and 5 minor civilian work force 
adjustments. 

In each adjustment every effort has been exerted to minimize the 
possible adverse impact on the civilian employees concerned. During 
this period, the authorized civilian strength of the Office has been 
reduced by 236 spaces—yet, only 6 employees have been involuntarily 
separated by either—“Separation—Failure to accompany activity” or 
“Reduction in force.” This favorable human relations situation was 
accomplished by preplanning of these adjustments, by imposing em- 
ployment freezes in order to absorb surplus employees, by detailing 
and retraining career employees from one commodity area to another, 
and by a positive out-placement program to find jobs for surplus 
employees. In order to meet the personnel requirements of the 
assumption of the single manager for subsistence assignment, 712 sup- 
ply-type employees were placed on official detail in December 1955. 
These details were in some instances for a long period of time; how- 
ever, they permitted two things, (1) accomplishment of the mission, 
and (2) protection of the individual employee’s job rights. 

During the detail period, there was an orderly establishment of jobs 
in the new organization, on-the-job training as required, and a gradual 
slotting of employees into jobs for which they were qualified without 
the necessity of resorting to the painful “bumping” operation except 
for 32 employees placed into reduction in force in April 1957, with the 
following results: 

(a) 14 employees were reassigned to positions at their same 
grade level. 

(5) 1employee retired. 

(c) Semployees were changed to lower grade. 

(d) 5 employees resigned—found other jobs in Washington. 

(e) 4 employees were actually separated by reduction in force. 

During this period, a total of 56 jobs were functionally moved out of 
the Washington area (34 to Philadelphia and 22 to Chicago) ; 21 em- 
ployees followed their jobs, the balance were reassigned to continuing 
jobs, placed in other agencies in the Washington, D. C. area, and 2 
were “Separated—Failure to accompany activity.” 

As a result of the single manager assignments, there were 187 jobs 
upgraded when our supply operations changed from a functional to 
a commodity concept. Jobs that previously were specialized in either 
procurement, or requirements, or distribution were combined into 
generalists jobs which included all three functions, this diversity of 
functions warranted these better grades. 
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Later on when the wholesale supply requirements were functionally 
moved to Philadelphia and Chicago, 50 jobs were downgraded as a 
result of the loss of functions, which left only net retail supply re- 
quirements to be computed in OQMG. 

Currently the Office of the Quartermaster General is engaged in a 
reorganization and decentralization to four major geographical areas. 
The functional moves are scheduled in two increments as follows: 

November 30, 1957—-United States Army requirements for clothing 
and textile materiel and subsistence will be moved to Philadelphia 
and Chicago, respectively, and certain inspection activities will be 
moved to Columbus, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

April 14, 1958—Supply management of general supplies, petroleum 
handling equipment, light equipment; and supply management of 
heavy equipment, repair parts, quartermaster air items will be moved 
to Richmond and Columbus, respectively. 

A total of 469 supply type jobs are involved in this move of which 
382 have been specifically identified and 153 employees have indicated 
that they will move with the function plus 13 employees not desig- 
nated, but who volunteered to transfer. Under Department of the 
Army Civilian Personnel Regulations which are based upon United 
States Civil Service Commission Regulations and United States law, 
employees concerned in a transfer of functions are afforded the op- 
portunity to follow the function to the new location. If the employee 
declines to follow the function, he is separated—“Separation—F ailure 
to accompany activity.” 

Every effort is being made to assist those employees who do not 
elect to follow the function to locate suitable employment in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area. The following specific actions have been taken: 

(a) Employment Coordination Office, Office of Secretary of the 
Army notified on date move announced (September 24, 1957) of 
approximate number of employees by skill that would be available 
for placement in the Washington, D. C., area. 

(6) Announcement made of number of employees by skill avail- 
able for placement in Washington, D. C., area to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Interdepartmental Placement Committee (all agencies rep- 
resented including USES). 

(ce) Employee résumé completed and distributed to all Federal 
agencies at subsequent meeting of Interdepartmental Committee. 

(d) Further distribution of résumés made to bureaus of large de- 
partments, technical services, and DCSLOG (additional copies to 
Army Employment Coordination). 

(e) Vacancy lists circulated to all OQMG employees for volunteers 
desirous of transferring. (Plan to reassign other employees into 
those vacancies if possible.) 

These efforts may not be as fruitful as in the past due to the large 
number of personnel involved, the current Department of Defense- 
wide employment freeze, and a generally tight labor market in the 
Washington, D. C., area for employees with supply-type skills. The 
circumstances of the situation may possibly cause an increase in 
number of employees who decide to follow their functions. 

Our placement efforts have produced the following results to date: 

(a) 24 typists GS-3 and 4 and stenographers GS-4 and 5 placed in 
continuing positions in OQMG. 

(6) 29 employees placed in Washington area. 
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(c) 9 employees without assignment rights to Philadelphia were 
placed at Philadelphia to date on ‘voluntary basis. 

(d) 4 employees without transfer rights accepted by Chicago ad- 
ministration center on a voluntary basis. 

(e) 57 employees referred to other agencies in the Washington, 
D. C. area for consideration on known vacancies. 

There is no increase in total civilian employment as a result of the 
current decentralization. Field spaces are being made available on 
a 1-for-1 basis in exchange for departmental spaces. The transfer 
ot the functions to Philadelphia and Chicago will cause the establish- 
ment of a total of 28 new position classifications in the field. These 
are primarily the staff and supervisory jobs needed to direct the activ- 
ity. Classification information in regard to the moves:in April 1958 
to Columbus and Richmond is not as yet available. 

The civilian work force of the Office has been kept fully and prompt- 
ly informed in regard to decentralization. This has included infor- 
mational memorandums addressed to all employees, group meetings 
with employees concerned, full explanations to the Employee- Manage- 
ment Advisory Council, and to the local lodge of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. 

In the estimation of the Quartermaster Corps and the Department 
the general laws, rules, and regulations which pertain to the transfer 
of functions are fair and just. ‘They give certain rights and protec- 
tion to employees and management alike. It is suggested that there 
is one area in which the Government might be more considerate of its 
employees who are involved in a transfer of function. This would 
be by provision of a “relocation allowance,” that is, 30 days at $12 
per day to assist in minimizing the financial burden involved in the 
relocation from one city to another. A study has been made and it 
is understood that the matter is being considered by the Civil Service 
Commission ; therefore, we are not in a position to make any specific 
proposals at this time because of the many aspects that the Department 
has not as yet analyzed. 

Mr. Lesinsk1 (acting chairman). A member of the committee who 
is unable to be present has submitted 13 questions relating to the Office 
of the Quartermaster General which I will ask, and request that they 
be answered by the representative of that Office. 

A number of reorganizations and transfers of functions have taken 
place over the last 2 years. 

What was the nature and cause of these? Were they necessary to 
the functioning of the corps ? 

Colonel Perry. Assignment of single-manager responsibilities for 
subsistence and, in turn, for clothing and textile materiel, to the 
(Quartermaster General by the Secretary of the Army required a 
reorganization of the Quartermaster General’s He: rdqui irters struc- 
oo from a functional to a commodity basis and the transfer. of 
selected related functions to newly established decentralized field 
operating agencies, each headed by an executive director. 

These organization and functional transfer actions were necessary 
to permit the Quartermaster General to accomplish the directed single- 
manager missions. 

Mr. Lestnsxit. How many positions were transferred ¢ 
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Colonel Perry. A total of 99 positions have been functionally 
moved (77 positions moved out of and 22 positions moved into 
OQMG). 

Mr. Lestnsxi1. What and how many employees were affected? 
How ? 

Colonel Perry. In functional moves 69 mostly supply-type em- 
ployees have been involved. Of this number 48 employees transferred 
with functions to new locations, 18 were reassigned to vacant positions 
in this Office, 2 were separated for failure to accompany activity. 

In the December 1955 reorganization of this Office 712 supply-type 
employees were placed on official detail until firm jobs were established. 

Mr. Lestysxi. How was the placement of the employees who could 
not tranfer handled ? 

Colonel Perry. A freeze was placed on outside recruitment. Em- 
ployees were placed in vacancies caused by normal attrition. Vacancy 
information was secured from other Government agencies and re- 
ferrals made. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Did any increased or new position classifications 
result? How many? What was the nature of the positions? 

Colonel Perry. As a result of single-manager assignments, 187 
supply type jobs in this Office were upgraded when supply operations 
changed from a functional to a commodity concept. Jobs that previ- 
ously were specialized in either procurement or requirements or dis- 
tribution were combined into generalist jobs, which included all three 
functions. This diversity of functions warranted these better grades. 
When wholesale supply requirements were functionally moved, 50 
jobs were downgraded, since this left only net supply requirements to 
be computed in OQMG. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Was there any increase in total civilian employment 
involved? In what general grade levels? How many? 

Colonel Perry. No; total authorized civilian strength of this Office 
declined by 236 spaces. It was necessary to involuntarily separate 
only six employees by either “Separation—Unable To Accompany 
Activity” or “Reduction in Force.” Decrease in strength resulted 
from transfer of functions and reduction in ceiling authorizations. 
No increase occurred in the field as a result of transfer of functions. 
Field spaces were made available on a 1-for-1 basis in exchange for 
departmental spaces. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. You are now engaged in a major reorganization and 
transfer of functions which have caused considerable complaint on the 
part of the employees. 

What is the nature and cause of these? Are they necessary to the 
functioning of the corps? 

Colonel Perry. In accordance with Department of Defense and De- 
partment of the Army policies on decentralization and reduction of 
departmental personnel, the DCSLOG directed The Quartermaster 
General to reduce his departmental] staff by a minimum of 26 officers 
and 450 civilian spaces during fiscal year 1958. This transfer of 
sizable operating functions to field installations necessitated a con- 
solidation of top management type retained functions in the Office of 
The Quartermaster General. 

These organization and functional transfer actions were necessary 
to accomplish directives received by The Quartermaster General. It 
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is firmly believed that what is being done is in the long-term. best 
interests of our country and the people so intimately affected by these 
actions. It is pointed out that what is coming forth as end. product 
is the result of long-term plans of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of the Army, and that this end preduct is harmonious 
with better management of the mission responsibilities of the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Mr. Lesinsix1. How many positions are being transferred ? 

Colonel Perry. A total of 469 positions are being functionally 
a to Chicago, Philadelphia, Richmond, and’ C ‘olumbus. 

Mr. Lesinski. What and how many employees are being affected ? 
Llow / 

Colonel Perry. A total of 382 supply type employees have: been 
specifically identified with functions being decentralized. Of this 
number 153 employees have indicated their willingness to transfer. 
This leaves 229 employees for whom we will do everything we can to 
find suitable employment in the Washington area. For those em- 
ployes that aad be placed we will have to separate as unable to ac- 
company activit One hundred and three employees in this group 
are not se nadeslien to move until April 14, 1958. 

The reorganization of this office will necessitate placing approxi- 
mately 350 employees on official detail until jobs can be established. 

Mr. Lusinski. How is the placement of the employees who do not 
want to transfer being handled ¢ 

Colonel Perry. We are making every effort to locate jobs for these 
employees in the Washington area. The following specific actions 
have been taken: 

a. Employment Coordination Office, Office of Secretary of the Army 
notified on date move announced (September 24, 1957) of approximate 
number of employees by skill that would be available for placement. 

b. Announcement made of number of employees by skill available 
for placement to Civil Service Commission, Interdepartmental Place- 
ment Committee (all agencies represented including USES). 

c. Employee résumé of experience and education completed and 
distributed to all Federal agencies at a subsequent meeting of the Inter- 
departmental Placement Committee. 

d. Further distribution of résumés made to bureaus of large depart- 
ments, technical services, and DCSLOG (additional copies to Army 
Employment Coordination). 

e. Vacancy lists cireuls lated to all OQMG employees for volunteers 
desirous of transferring. This would provide placement opportuni- 
ties in this Office. 

Our placement efforts have produc ‘ed the following results to date: 

a. Twenty-four typists, GS-3 and 4, and ste nographers, GS and 5, 
have been placed in continuing positions in this Office. 

b. Twenty-nine employees have been placed in the Washington 
area. 

c. Nine employees without assignment rights to Philadelphia have 
been placed at Philadelphia to date on a alaanent basis. 

d. Four employees without transfer rights accepted by Chicago 
Administration Center on a voluntary basis. 

Fifty-seven employees referred to other agencies in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area for consideration on known vacancies. 
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Mr. Lestnsxi. Are there any increases or new position classifica- 
tions¢ How many? What is the nature of the positions? 

Colonel Perry. The transfer of functions to Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago will cause the establishment of a total of 28 new position clas- 
sifications in the field. There are primarily the staff and supervisory 
jobs needed to direct the activity. Classification information in re- 
gard to moves in April 1958 to Columbus and Richmond is not as yet 
available. Likewise classification information on jobs which will be 
established in the reorganization of OQMG is not available. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Is there any increase in total civilian employment 
involved? In what grades? How many? 

Colonel Perry. There will be no increase in total civilian employ- 
ment as a result of the current decentralization. Field spaces are 
being made available on a one-for-one-basis in exchange for depart- 
mental spaces. There will be no increase in civilian strength in the 
reorganization of OQMG. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Have you any suggestions for changes in law, rules 
or regulations which would allow a better job to be done and afford 
more protection to the employees ? 

Colonel Perry. In the estimation of the Quartermaster Corps and 
the Department, the general laws, rules and regulations which pertain 
to the transfer of functions are fair and just. It is suggested that 
there is one area in which the Government might be more considerate 
of its employees who are involved in a transfer of functions. This 
would be by provision of a “relocation allowance,” i. e., 30 days at $12 

er day to assist in minimizing the financial burden involved in the re- 

‘ation from one city to another. A study has been made and it is 
understood that the matter is being considered by the Civil Service 
Commission, therefore, we are not in a position to make any specific 
proposals at this time because of the many aspects that the Department 
has not as yet analyzed. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Gentlemen, I believe the counsel has a question which 
he would like to ask at this time. 

Mr. Beren. I have one additional question which I believe, Mr. 
Secretary, should be addressed to you, and the answer thereto can be 
provided along with the answers to the questions which have been pre- 
viously submitted. 

We have a question which has been recurring on this single manager 
concept and a part of it concerns, let us say, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s responsibility for obtaining a certain class of supplies, such as 
uniforms. 

In the other elements—for example, in the Navy—for which this 
procurement now is being conducted we could find no indication of 
any cutback on the people who had been working in that particular 
function there. 

Is it thought that this single-management system will bring about 
savings due to the fact that there will be no competition in the pur- 
chase of the equipment from the private companies, or is it thought 
that under the single-management system it will reduce personnel 
within the several military Departments ? 

Mr. Minton. You would like to have a reply for the record to that 
particular query in addition to those that you have listed there? 

Mr. Been. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mirron. May we get that down? 

Mr. Beten. How many people were engaged in this particular func- 
tion before it was transferred, and how many are so engaged now? 
In other words, you set up a single management system and take a 
lot of activities out of the jurisdiction of the Navy and the Air Force, 
but what has happened to the = who were carrying on that par- 
ticular activity before the transfer ? 

Would you please go back and take a look, because we find they 
say “we still have to decide what we need, and the whole activity is 
still going on.” 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. I have had that problem also. There have been a 
lot of transfers of operations in the Air Force, and in the transfer I 
have been told that they set up a completely new operation or the 
same operation in another city. 

In the meantime, the employees who, say, work in Detroit, are 
transferred to, say, South Bend, whereas in Detroit they have their 
homes and families there, and they have to just up and abandon their 
homes. Of course, they have been given the prerogative of going to 
South Bend. On the other hand, was their transfer of operation 
proper, or was it just simply to get rid of these people? That is the 
point we would like to get clear. 

Mr. Mixton. You will get the answer. I am just wondering if we 
might withhold this statement until I check it personally to see that 
it 1s fully responsive to the questions which you have there, and to 
the question which you have just asked. 

Will that be all right ? 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. Yes, sir, Mr. Secretary. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Military Traffic Management Agency (MTMA) 





Personnel in 
traffic 
management | Sept. 30, 1957— 
functions actual strength 
prior to of MTMA 
establishment 
of MTMA 
(Dec. 1, 1955) 





Army..... ; pp : Leads ance a 1 694 
Navy and Marine Corps. --. eee e hb hE Seas hin 
Air Force......... ; 





Total_. svelte Line a ne) eae ee sine Akl 1, 302 764 











1 374employees were transferred to MTM A; 105 were retained by the Chief of Transportation for functions 
not transferred to MTMA; 78 positions were eliminated; and 137 personnel were reassigned or voluntarily 
separated for jobs with industry. Personnel records indicate no involuntary separations resulted from the 
transfer—total 694. 

2 121 employees were transferred to MTMA. Information as to what happened to the balance of the Navy 
and Marine Corps employees is not available to the Army. 

3 64 employees transferred to MTMA. Information as to what happened to the balance of the Air Force 
employees is not available to the Army. 
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Military Subsistence Supply Agency (MSSA) (civilian personnel staffing) 





| 





Personnel in 
subsistence Actual strength 
functions prior| of MSSA, 
to establish- Sept. 30, 1947 
}ment of MSSA, 
May 24, 1956 | 





Army .. ...- i NI i 1], 574 ; 
Navy and Marine Oorps.-.___-._- 1. BOA AS OL 4 48 | . 
a | 0. 
TE Sn ee eek eo hs tak i edie eRe oh ka Medindia? 1,620 | 1,529 


} 


1 1,563 employees. transferred with, function and 11 employees were placed in other positions by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

218 employees transferred, 2 were separated for failure to accompany funetion, and 26 were retained or 
placed by the Navy. 


Military Clothing and Teatile Supply Agency (MC&TSA) (civilian personnel 








s sbaiing): ) 
| Personnel 
| identified 
| with clothing Actual Projected 
and textile strength of | stre neth of 
functions MCA&TEA | MC&TSA 
prior to es- asof Sept. | June'30, 
tablishment 30,1957 | 1959 
of MO «& TSA 
i pt. 7, 1,108) 
Mrmyeti. 22 ft Sy Pl it 2 3 11, 276 : | 
Navy and Marine Corps....-.---- : | * 248 | ; } 
I Wenn decoction | 3 08 
as nit dee anhirscnishesninetiel i ‘L 622 1, 892 1, 622 





11,268 employees transferred, 2 were separated for failure to accompany function and 6 were placed by 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

2 97 employees transferred, 9.were separated for failure to aceompany function and the balance were placed 
by the Navy and Marine Corps. 

3 2 employees transferred and the balance were placed by the Air Force. 


Mr. Lestnsxr. Are there any further questions by members of the 
committee ? 

(No res ig 

If not, Mr. Secretary, we greatly appreciate your being before us, 
and thank Vn for your splendid cooperation. It has been very help- 
ful to us, and you have aon a fine job. As far as the questions are 
concerned, if we could have them answered as soon as possible we 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Mirron. We will get right on it. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the committee, and that 
of Secretary Brucker. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you very much. 

I think it is abundantly evident, at this time, that failure to make 
maximum use of American scientific and engineering skills seriously 
threatens our national defense. 

In my judgment our subcommittee hearings demonstrate the neces- 
sity for the United States to obtain 100 percent effective use of our 
great reservoir of engineering and scientific skill if we are to maintain 
a national defense capable ‘of meeting the threat of any potential 
enemy. Wecannot do this by dividing our resources of scientific, engi- 
neering, and technical manpower. We do not need, nor longer can 
abide, a league of separate teams, each with its own responsibilities, 
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interests, and approaches. This dissipates skilled manpower that is 
in short supply. We need a single, hard-hitting team with unity of 
purpose and responsibility. 

It is high time that our Government select the stars of the present 
separate teams and weld them into a hard-hitting, unified command 
that will bring the full force of our entire scientific and technological 
ability to bear in this crisis. There is no room for factional rivalries, 
jealousies, or individual pride in this time of national danger. 

The subcommittee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m. of the same 
day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The hearing this afternoon is a continuation of the hearings the 
subcommittee has been holding. This morning we had Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Milton and his staff as witnesses. 

This afternoon we are glad to have Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
the Honorable Richard Jackson, with his supporting witnesses. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have you give your statement, and 
after that is completed, if you have no objection, the subcommittee 
will ask you some questions, 

Mr. Jackson. By all means, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Jackson. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
feel very much at the moment as I did when the whistle blew before 
the football game, so I hope you will bear with me until I get the 
butterflies under control. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
since assuming the duties of Assistant Secretary of the Navy. for 
Personnel and Reserve Forces in September of this year, my primary 
effort has been to learn as rapidly as possible. 

My previous association with the Navy dates back more than 10 
years. During that decade, significant technical and organization 
changes have taken place. I have learned a great deal in these busy 
weeks, and I expect to continue to learn a great deal in the weeks 
ahead. 

One of the matters in which I have been most interested during 
my indoctrination is the subject which has been the principal con- 
cern of this committee for several years—manpower. It is, therefore, 
both pleasant and timely, from my point of view, to be provided this 
opportunity to exchange views with this committee on a matter of 
such significance in these uncertain times. 

In his remarks before this subcommittee last December, my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Albert Pratt, said: 

The Navy aggressively seeks to ferret out those instances in which the proper 
utilization of manpower is not-fully achieved. Once we are aware of them, 
we apply to the best of our ability those management techniques which have 
already proved their effectiveness. 
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This, it seems to me, is the essence of our manpower program—to 
find our weak spots, then work on them the best w ay we know how. 

The methods and machinery for controlling the size of our op- 

erating and support forces have been carefully constructed. They 
have been in operation for some time. We know we can rely upon 
thenr to give us a prescribed result. The really difficult problem is 
to-determine what result we should prescribe. The lead time for 
planning budget, and manpower programs is nearly 2 years. 

It is our job to be ready—to be strong enough for whatever even- 
tuakities may occur. This is a per ilous obligation. It involves more 
than mere “wise management”; it involves our future as a nation and 
our freedom as individual citizens. 

At last year’s hearing we reported reductions in civilian employ- 
ment of 20,000. “This reduction was made possible by “belt tighten- 
ing,” “generally improved management,” and “the curtailment of less 
essential activities.” During the 11 months since last December, we 
have achieved a similar result following about the same pattern. 

By the end of June 1958, we will have reached a plateau of ap- 
proximately 370,000 employees. These future and most recent re- 
ductions result from budgetary objectives, a reduction in the uni- 
formed strength of the Nav y and Marine C orps, and an accompany- 
ing reduction in the civilian supporting activities of the shore estab- 
lishment. 

From these figures, it is clear that in the past “management im- 
provements” have ee Gp! “UE as high as 5 percent of our 
civilian employment per ye It is also clear that there is a limit 
to the rate at which this “horizontal” kind of improvement can pro- 
duce savings. I believe we have reached and passed the critical point 
at which “horizontal” reductions are no longer adequate to produce 
savings at the required rate. “Vertical” reductions—closing activi- 
ties, reducing ships, planes, and troop units and similar action—have 
been necessary to meet the requirements of the present situation. 

We are doing our best to assure that a quantitatively smaller Navy 
will be a qualitatively better Navy. This may be possible—not be- 

cause we are cutting out “human deadwood,” but because the rapid 
advance of technology means that each ship, plane, and unit of our 
fighting forces will be more effective than comparable units have ever 
been before. 

I should like to make this point very clear—we have not yet 
reached the point where improved management has ceased to produce 
tangible results. Actually, the results from these improvements are 
less. significant than they once were. We have not reached the point 
of no return, but we have reached the point of diminishing return. 

At the center of every productive e ort is a person. In the last 
analysis, all our “programs,” “projects,” “directives,” “policies,” and 
the like, and all our “staff work” will fail utterly unless we are able 
to motivate that person to do a better job. We try hard to keep this 
simple fact in mind. The man in uniform, the workman, the blue 
collar supervisor, each scientist and engineer, each officer, all must 
recognize that we, as individuals, carry a part of the responsibility, 
for efficienc y and economy and at the same time, for readiness. 

We must carry this grave responsibility into the uncertain future 
with three important objectives clearly in mind: 
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(1) Our methods and machinery of control must be maintained and 
improved. 

(2) Our ability to manage our activities efficiently and economically 
must continue to improve. 

(3) Our ability to determine future requirements and to convert 
them into needs for money and men must continue to improve. 

I wish I could say to you that I am positive that we are: moving in 
the right direction at precisely the proper speed. I believe that we 
are, but we are always working against an unknown future. 

The public reacts quickly to important or dramatic oceurrences like 
Korea or Suez, The buildup of tensions in the Middle East may bring 
about radical changes in public opinion over a weekend. 

We must, of course, be efficient and economical, But we must not 
allow the brightness of these popular and desirable objectives to blind 
us to our ultimate obligation—to be ready whenever and wherever we 
are needed to meet the obligations imposed by future circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me today two of my assistants, Mr. 
Wolfe, who is sitting on my left, and Mr. Bassett on my right. 

In addition I have Mr. ‘Dwyer, Chief, Navy Management Office, 
Captain Shirley, Assistant to the Inspector General, and Mr. Jones, 
from the Office of Naval Material. 

We shall be happy to discuss any specific questions with regard to 
manpower utilization in the Navy. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your state- 
ment. As I said, we are glad to have you and your supporting 
witnesses with us. 

The Department of the Navy came before our subcommittee in 1956 
to discuss manpower utilization, and in December of 1956 the total 
civilian employment in the Department of the Navy was 393,332. 

In the last monthly report submitted the employment was shown 
as 386,880, a decrease during that period of 6,452 civilian employees. 

According to reports from the Department, one of the main surveys 
since last December, has beeen the Navy study to determine if differ- 
ences exist in the et dollar amounts and nature of engineer- 
ing personnel, and the costs of procurement of such personnel by 
contractors engaged largely or wholly in the performance of Govern- 
ment contracts as opposed to concerns principally occupied with 
commercial work. 

This was the subject of the committee report in January of 1957. 

Onsite surveys of naval air stations and naval shipyards were to 
start in early 1957. Subsequent reports have not shown the results 
or any followup on this program and the subcommittee would like 
to know why that is the case. 

Mr. Jackson. I believe your question, Mr. Chairman, is first 
whether onsite surveys have been made at naval air stations and ship- 
yards ? 

Mr. Davis. As I said, we understood that these onsite surveys were 
to begin early in 1957. Subsequent reports have not shown any follow- 
up on that, nor have they shown any results of such onsite surveys 

We would like to know if they have been carried out, if not why, 
and if they have been carried out what were the results. 

Mr. Jackson. I believe, sir, they have been carried out. As to re- 
sults, I suppose you are addressing your queer totes to manpower reduc- 
tions in our naval air stations and shipyards? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes; and utilization of manpower in general. 

Mr. Jackson. The Inspector General’s surveys, I am sure, have been 
completed. I am not sure that the final survey has resulted, nor do I 
have—and I will be very happy to get to the committee—specific re- 
ductions in Navy shipyards and Navy air stations. 

All I ean say is that the civilian work force of the Navy has been 
reduced to a figure at the end of September of 378,524 people. That 
means a reduction roughly, since the latter part of the year 1956, 
of approximately 18,000 people. That is since the latter part of 1956. 

I do not have the December figure. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think that is in accordance with the figures we 
have, Mr. Secretary. In 1956 we have 394,669. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And in 1957 we have 389,717. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. That figure was the figure as of June 30 
which has been markedly reduced since that time to September 30. 

Mr. Davis. What is your figure? 

Mr. Jackson. September 30 was 378,524. 

Mr. Davis. What is the reduction there ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is a reduction since June 30, 1957, of approxi- 
mately 11,000 civilian personnel. 

Mr. Gross. Where do we get the 18,000 figure ? 

Mr. Jackson. The 18,000 figure is from the latter part of 1956, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are you able to relate that to these onsite surveys? 

Mr. Jackson. No,sir. As I say, 1 would be very happy to furnish 
the figures which relate to reductions in shipyards and naval air sta- 
tions, but I do not have that figure with me. 

Mr. Davis. Would you furnish that information for the record? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In the hearings before this subcommittee in December 1956, the Navy re- 
ported that its Inspector General was changing from a geographic to a fune- 
tional type of survey. Under this new procedure, instead of inspecting at one 
time all the different activities in one district, the Inspector General surveys 
at the same time all activities of a given bureau, regardless of geographic 
location. In this way the efficiency of functions performed in one shipyard, air 
station, ordnance plant, ete., can be compared with those of like activities. 
The Navy Inspector General has now completed the first round of surveys, 
under this new procedure, for the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, but final implementation has not yet been accomplish. 

Reductions in civilian employment at naval shipyards and air stations dur- 
ing the period December 1956 through September 1957, attributable only in 
part to results of Inspector General surveys, total 7,050, or nearly 4 percent as 
follows: 


Employment! Emovloyment Reduction 





as of Dec, asofSent. |. 
31, 1956 30, 1957 
Num per Percent 
} 
Na ] 4, 512 100, 843 3, SoU 
Naval ai 75, 369 71, 978 3 391 15 
tal 179, 881 172, $31 7, 050 3.9 


Mr. Davis. As a result of the functional suvey of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts activities, the Naval Inspector General has 
made systemwide recommendations for the improvement of that 
Bureau’s work measurement and standards program. 
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Could you explain that to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Jackson. My assistant, Mr. Bassett, tells me that we do not 
have the detail on that. I will ask him to elaborate slightly on what 
he has just told me. 

Mr. Bassett. In the reductions of this past year, and they have 
been substantial, around sixteen to eighteen thousand as I recall, the 
Navy has made those on a selective basis. These inspections and 
surveys, to a large extent those of the Inspector General, have enabled 
us to take these reductions chiefly in overhead areas as opposed to sub- 
stantive programs. 

For instance, in the Bureau of Ships you mentioned earlier, the 
reductions were pretty well wholly in naval shipyards, but with no 
reductions at all in the research and development laboratories. 

In the case of the surveys of the Bureau of Aeronautics there were 

substantial reductions taken in the air stations, but again we were 
able to make the reductions and leave intact the research and develop- 
ment laboratories, for instance, Point Mugu, which is heavily engaged 
in missiles. 

The same is true in the Bureau of Ordnance. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts took the largest percentage 
reduction we had in the Navy, and to some extent they were able 
to take this reduction, first, because we had a declining workload; 
and, second, because of better 6rganization and better management 
in part resulting from these surveys and work measurement sy stem. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in the press reports that the Wisconsin, the last 
battleship, has been decommissioned. 

Are these savings you have been talking aout due to decommis- 
sioning of ships, or to what extent are they due to that? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say in part that itis. Any reduction in work 
force would be attributable to the lesser number of ships that have 
to be taken care of and which are operative. However, there are 
also areas where we feel our onsite surveys and followups of man- 
power utilization have effected reductions. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Are we talking about civilian or military man- 
power ? 

Mr. Jackson. Civilian. 

Mr. Lestnsxrt. When a ship is decommissioned that is wholly under 
the control of the so-called military part of the Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. When a ship is mothballed it takes civilian personnel 
to maintain that ship properly, that is, using dehumidifiers and what- 
not? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. It takes more civilians to protect those ships than it 
did in the past. Is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Initially the mothballing job would take a work force 
of some proportion, although it would be more or less of a one-shot 
affair, and thereafter you would just have a skeleton maintenance 
crew. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. But you have inspections following that every so 
often ? 

Mr. Jackson. True. 
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Mr. Lestnsx1. Therefore the more ships you have decommissioned 
the more civilian personnel you would need to maintain them during 
that time than you did previously when they were commissioned ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not say that. You reduce your overhaul 
and repair problem appreciably. 

Mr. Lxestnsxt. That is correct, but when a ship is commissioned 
Navy personnel replaces parts of the vessel, and so on. Is that true? 

Mr. Jackson. True, but the Navy personnel repair and mainte- 
nance work is minimal compared to the overhaul and repair work 
done by civilian personnel in the yards. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I recognize the fact that rebuilding, and so forth, i 
done by Navy personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Were you going to elaborate on something else, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The Navy has determined that too much manpower, 
both by inspecting agencies and at the management level of the in- 
spected activities, was being expended in conducting surveys, audits, 
and other inspections of a comprehensive nature in field activities. 

Accordingly the naval Inspector General has been given greater 
authority in coordinating and controlling the frequency of compre- 
hensive inspection. Did these survey teams result in the saving of 
any money? If so tell us about that. 

Mr. Jackson. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that is a difficult, if not 
impossible, question to answer in terms of pinpointed savings. The 
greatest work that we think can be done by these surveys is to use our 

eople and our equipment and our funds to better advantage and per- 
cn to shift from program A to program B, something which would 
have more immediate demand upon our energies, so it is very difficult 
to say as to any survey that such and such an amount of dollars has 
been saved. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think it has resulted in savings, or that it has 
resulted in better utilization of manpower? 

Mr. Jackson. I can do no more than say this to you, sir: We have 
the highest confidence in the acuity of our Inspector General and his 
process, and I am quite confident that it has resulted in better utiliza- 
tion of men and materials. 

Mr. Davis. In a letter which I wrote to the Department on July 19 
of this year I requested a followup on the results of your functional 
survey of naval hospitals. 

Will you give us some information about the followup and the re- 
sults of that followup action ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have followed up in this regard, sir: We have 
implemented further the recommendations of the Heider report by 
approving for implementation by the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery six more of the recommendations made by that committee. 

If you remember the structure of that committee report, in large 
measure it was the thrust of the report that further studies should 
be made in certain areas of hospital administration. 

Mr. Gross. If I may interrupt, what report is that ? 

Mr. Jackson. Heider is the name usually given to it in the Navy. 

Mr. Gross. Who is Heider? 

Mr. Jackson. Captain Heider, engaged for a specific purpose of 
conducting this report of hospital administration. 
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Mr. Gross. A Navy captain ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many hospitals were involved and how many hos- 
pitals were surveyed, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think I have those figures immediately in 
front of me, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to get that and sup- 
ply it for the record. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

How many people were engaged in the operation of naval hospitals 
before the functional survey was stopped ? 

Mr. Jackson. There again, sir, I do not think we have those pop- 
ulation figures, but we can supply that for the record, also. 

(The information requested follows :) 

1. Four hospitals have been surveyed. 

2. Where the recommendations had general applicability, they were generally 
applied to all naval hospitals. 

3. The following chart shows the number of civilian employees before and after 
survey. The reduced numbers shown result from all factors and do not relate 
solely to the survey: 





continent titaiiantttnettigiiiniltpaaatadiad —— hepeted 
Civilian on board 











eae oe oe Difference 
| Sept. 30, 1955 | Sept. 30, 1957 | 
- apo SS eon eee 
Continental United States tas 6, 743 | 6, 106 —637 
Territories and possessions. | 94 85 —4Y 
| eS ET TA 76 61 —15 
Worldwide totals...................---.---- wnsnennense] 6, 913 | 6, 252 —661 





Mr. Davis. Then I would like to know, also, what savings in man- 
power resulted and how many people are presently employed in that 
function. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; I understand. 

I would be very surprised, Mr. Chairman, if there were a great 
many savings that could be identifiable inasmuch as the Navy already 
has a very low ratio of personnel to patient load. 

Mr. Davis. Inasmuch as the functional survey was made we would 
like to know just what the net results were. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What was the date of that survey ? 

Mr. Jackson. The report itself was submitted—— 

Mr. Davis. That was the selection of the Department. It was not 
the selection of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. That was made in the fall of 1955. 

Mr. Gross. 1955? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. The report itself was submitted, 
I believe, in 1956. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. We requested the Department to make a selection for 
the functional survey. In pursuance of that request the Depart- 
ment selected the naval hospitals for this functional survey. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We are interested, of course, in knowing what the re- 
sult has been. 
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I also would like to know what your future plans are for functional 
surveys. 

Mr. Jackson. Our functional surveys, Mr. Chairman, are a matter 
of built-in routine now, you might say, under the general leadership 
of the Office of the Inspector General. 

It is our program to conduct functional surveys in the sense of go- 
ing from Bureau of Ships installation A to Bure sau of Ships in- 
stallation B to Bureau of Ships installation C in a given period of 
time, and we will make a repeat inspection, or survey, probably in 
another 2 to 3 years, and therefore in any given year there would 
be a survey of Bureau of Ships activities, let us say, Bureau of 
Ordnance activities, Bureau of Air activities. The next year you 
might have a survey of BuMed or BuSandA, and so on. This is a 
continuing process of keeping tabs on what we are doing and where 
we are going. . 

Mr. Davis. You are really not talking about functional surveys, are 
you? You are more or less just talking about routine inspections, 
are you not ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; I would not call it a routine inspection be- 
cause in one of these surveys every aspect of the entire management 
side, the operational side, the use of procurement and use of mate- 
rials, all aspects of the activity are looked into. 

Mr. Beten. We had a discussion of this, Mr. Secretary, the last 
time Mr. Pratt was here and we discussed the differences between 
the Inspector General type survey and the functional survey. 

As it was explained, they took a look at an installation instead of 
looking at a function. 

In other words, we have found, and this may not be true in the Navy, 
that you can take a look at a facility and everybody there could be 
just as busy as they could be, but they may be doing exactly the same 
thing somebody else is doing in other facilities or elsewhere in the same 
facility. They may be unnecessarily duplicating work that is per- 
formed in some other part of their facility or in another facility. One 
object of the functional survey is to pinpoint and eliminate such 
duplication of effort. 

We discussed here, for example, the rocket or guided-missile 
programs. 

The Navy may or may not be doing the same thing as the Army is 
doing or as the Air Force is doing. 

The point is that somebody at some time would want to see what 
they are all doing in this one function to determine whether there are 
things that one group is doing which the other group could use. 

As I understand it, Mr. Holaday or his representative will be here 
so the subcommittee will look into that type of program. 

The Air Force, for example, took their personnel function at every 
level to determine whether or not there was a duplication of effort. 
I believe there is an important difference in the approach. 

Then, of course, there is this one basic difference that we have— 
when the inspector general does it nobody ever seems to know what 
was found out or what was done. 

Can you tell me what access you have to those reports, and what 
followup is made? 
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The reason I raise the question is that you have top people looking 
into the handling of manpower. This has been an activity that took 
a lot of effort but nobody seems to know what the result of it was. 

If these top inspection people made the effort to do it the top action 
people should have a chance to know what they found out and see 
whether the operating people took corrective action. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, that also is built into our system as we 
have it. 

First of all, let us take a look at the functions as you have described 
them. 

We have not only the inspector general looking into the manpower 
utilization function and manpower management. He would examine 
that as to every activity to which he sends his survey team. 

He would also have the benefit of the work which the bureaus them- 
selves conduct of their manpower utilization. He would have the 
help of the Navy management organization which has gone into this. 

We do know, as a result of the Navy Management Office, that there 
have been significant betterments of our maintenance of property 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

We know that there has been a very significant increase in the utilit 
of automobiles and in the maintenance of automobiles, with the result 
that we do a better job with less vehicles now than we did before. 

I think so far as the report of the inspector general is concerned 
every one of those reports which covers not only the manpower fune- 
tion but which will cover all sorts of other functions within any given 
activity would lead to comparability among the functions at the 
several activities, and I know, at least I have been informed, that 
recent surveys in the Bureau of Ordnance have effected considerable 
betterments in the way of procedures, engineered standards of work 
performance, the reprocessing or reprograming of the materials and 
ee and machinery, and so forth, which would cause us to do 
a better job in less time and with less cost. 

So far as the inspector general’s report is concerned, that is a pretty 
big affair in any given activ ity or group of activities. 

Mr. Beren. You tend to lose perspective on some of the functions 
in the big activity report. 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Been. How does this type of report lend itself to the compari- 
son that you speak about? In other words, how would it lend itself 
to comparing the people who are patned in personnel administration 
in one facility with those in another? You would have to search 
through the reports and would never get them tied together. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that would be a long-range function and a 
very difficult and complex one of job deser iption, the setting up of job 
standards and engineered standards of performance that would permit 
comparability between one activity and another. I think we are mak- 
ing some appreciable progress in that. Is it not true, Mr. Wolfe, that 
we have covered 60,000 different jobs which now permit us to go across 
the Navy and say, “If you are doing such and such a thing you should 
have such and such a person in it and he should be doing thus and such 
work and have such and such responsibility.” 

Mr. Beten. Work measurement standards of some sort. 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. It is a slow process because it is a very 
difficult process. You want to avoid comparing apples and pears, as 
you would understand. 

Mr. Betxen. I think one reason the committee has shown some con- 
cern about a different type of approach is that the agencies that have 
been taking this functional survey approach have really come up with 
some rather spectacular savings that they could demonstrate. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we might mention now, as we did earlier 
in the hearings, that the committee has voted to make a pretty thorough 
study of one headquarters activity, and that is financial management. 
Maybe it would be helpful if they tried to approach that in the Navy 
so it would be comparable. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We would appreciate it if you would do that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Jackson. I want to be clear, Mr. Chairman, that I understand 
exactly what you want of me. You are asking us ‘to conduct a func- 
tional study of controllership activity ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We shall get it to you in the form of a letter so 
you will have it definitely. 

Mr. Jackson. Very g good. 

Mr. Davis. According to reports to the subcommittee, recent staff 
visits to various military installations found certain manpower and 
related activities headed by inexperienced military personnel. In 
such instances productivity appeared low and civilian morale even 
lower. 

A recent Department of Defense directive, “Military civilian staff- 
ing of management positions in support activities,” could prove to 
be a major step in correcting these conditions. What further action 
is being taken to implement ‘the directive in the manpower and man- 
agement engineering fields in the Navy Department ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, this has been a matter of concern to 
us in the Navy for several years. Our people have been continually 
under directive from the Secretary’s Office to put civilians in man- 
agement jobs where there were not countervailing reasons that made 
it almost essential for military men to have the jobs. The proof of 
the pudding, perhaps, could be illustrated by the experience that we 
have had ov er the last 10 years where we have military management 
billets moving in 1947 from a figure of 214 to 236 on the militar y side, 
or a plus of 22 management positions, as distinguished from an ex- 
pansion on the civ ilian side from : 366 to 1,142, an increase of over 200 
percent as distinguished from the increase in military management 
positions of 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. From the standpoint of numbers, of course, it would 
seem that you were not favoring staffing with military personnel. One 
of the things that we are interested in is not putting in any civilian 
personnel who are not needed. I do not want to go off on the wrong 
tangent here about that. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I think you will probably agree that quite an 
on unsion has taken place in the last 5 years of necessity in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, not that we are staffing ourselves with unneeded 
jobs. I don’t think that is the case. 

Mr. Davis. That is one of the things we want to guard against. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; so do we. 
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Mr. Davis. The subcommittee has information which indicates that 
during the last fiscal year the increase in positions in grades GS-13 and 
above was significant. I would like to ask you a few questions along 
that line. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the ratio of employees: in grades GS-13 and 
above to the overall employment of your agency ? 

Mr. Jackson. The ratio to the total graded employment is 3.9 at the 
present time. 

Mr. Davis. Of grades 13 and above ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees do you currently have in grades 
GS-13 and above? 

Mr. Jackson. Five thousand five hundred and forty-nine, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What determines the increase for an individual in grades 
GS-13 and above? 

Mr. Jackson. In that regard, sir, I would say that the laws of the 
Congress and the regulations of the Civil Service Commission are the 
criteria that we use and that we must use in order to classify positions, 
as is indeed the case for all graded positions. 

Mr. Davis. What guidelines are used to measure the degree of re- 
sponsibility necessary r to justify an upgrading ? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, the criteria for each job differs, as you are doubt- 
less aware. The guidelines that we use are the guidelines that have 
been established over the course of the years by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in determining what the content of the job should be to war- 
rant that grade. 

Mr. Davis. After an upgrading do you assure yourself that the new 
duties are being performed and, 1f so, how do you assure yourself that 
that is true? 

Mr. Jackson. That is done in several ways, sir, but most specifically 
by the cognizant bureaus making an annual survey of the graded _posi- 
tions. We are also subject to review by the C ivil Service Cc ommission 
itself to see whether our jobs are being properly graded _ and filled. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of review does the Civil Service Commission 
give you? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe, sir, if I am correctly informed, that they 
actually make onsite studies of the positions that are held in the 
various categories. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how often they do that or whether it is 
just a spot check ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would suspect, sir, that it would have to be a spot 
check. I donot know. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how often they make those checks ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe it is an annual check. 

Mr. Davis. When a position is upgraded because of new job re- 
sponsibilities, does the immediate supervisor of the upgraded position 
have increased or decreased responsibility ? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, in any given position it would be very difficult 
for me to say. I would assume that normally speaking the super- 
visor might well have larger areas of responsibility because the mis- 
sion of his group might have enl: irged to justify the upgrading of 
his subordinates. But I would suppose that you would have to do 
that on pretty much a case-by-case basis. 
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Mr. Davis. To get down to a little more definite statement of it; 
is the position of the supervisor upgraded under such circumstances ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not say that that necessarily follows. 

Mr. Davis. Does such upgrading relieve the supervisor of additional 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What determines the degree of responsibility necessary 
for the promotion of the supervisor of the upgraded employee ? 

Mr. Jackson. As I understand the civil-service regulations in that 
regard, Mr. Chairman, his job description would be subject to the 
scrutiny of the Civil Service Commission, which job description sets 
forth his new responsibilities, if he has new responsibilities and 
enlarged responsibilities. 

Mr. Davis. Which does not amount to much because they only spot 
check it and do that once a year. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; that is not a spot-check affair as I under- 
stand it. That is a very careful scrutiny of each job application or 
grading application. 

Mr. Davis. When a position is upgraded does that affect the subordi- 
nate position to the upgraded position ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not say that that necessarily follows, sir; no. 

Mr. Gross. They move up; do they not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Not necessarily. The only way that you could move 
up is to have the content of your job changed in such fashion that 
the new responsibilities, if there are new responsibilities, would match 
the criteria set by the Civil Service Commission to warrant an up- 
grading in position. In other words, it is not an automatic process. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you some questions now about scientists 
and engineers in the Navy Department. 

What effect has the reduction in defense contracts and military 
spending over the country had on the availability of engineers and 
scientists in recruiting drives ? 

Mr. Jackson. Our experience, as I am informed, Mr. Chairman, is 
that we still have pretty much the same difficulties we have had in the 
last 5 to 10 years. Our recruiting difficulties are still severe. 

Mr. Davis. Reduction in defense contracts and military spending, 
then, has not had an appreciable effect on that ? 

Mr. Jackson. It has not loosened up the potential candidates. 

Mr. Davis. We have had some testimony that a difference can be 
seen. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I am advised that the Navy Department has not 
been able to see the difference yet. 

Mr. Davis. Has the cutback in military spending eliminated the 
need for “pirating,” if that is the correct term, and reduced the cost 
of Government-paid advertising to recruit engineers and scientists? 

Mr. Jackson. Will you forgive me, Mr. Chairman, if I ask the 
reporter to read that question again. 

Mr. Davis. Heretofore this subcommittee has had testimony that 
pirating or hoarding of scientists and engineers has been going on. 
We have also had testimony that there have been rather extensive con- 
tractor advertising costs in recruiting drives. This matter was devel- 
oped by the subcommittee at the December 1956 hearings. As sub- 
committee chairman, I followed it up vigorously with the then Secre- 
tary of Defense and with the Department of the Navy. 

(The record of such action appears at pp. 8-15.) 
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Mr. Davis. What I want to know is: Has the cutback in military 
spending eliminated the pirating or hoarding of scientists and en- 
gineers and has it reduced the cost of Government-paid advertising to 
recruit engineers and scientists? 

Mr. Jackson. As to the reduction in need, however you term it, I 
would say that the need still exists and exists very sharply. To what 
extent pirating or hoarding goes on I would not have any idea. 

With respect to—— 

Mr. Davis. It is not a new subject to you, is it ? 

Mr. Jackson. It certainly is not a new ‘subject, but it is awful hard 
to put your finger on a case of pirating so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. 

Mr. Davis. Have you carried on or made any effort to find out about 
it so far as the people with whom the Navy contracts are concerned ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, our Office of Navy Material, follow- 
ing the hearings of this subcommittee last year, sent out very stringent 
orders to the field to examine contracts to be sure that there was no 
abuse of the advertising expenditures for the purpose of getting 
engineering and scientific personnel. I believe that as a result of 
that activity some of our contractors have reduced quite appreciably 
the amount spent on recruiting. I believe that two contractors who 
were reported to you as spending certain sums last year, something 
on the order of $2,000 per new hire, was it, Mr. Wolfe—— 

Mr. Gross. Pardon my interruption. You are awfully low there, 
because they were around $10,000. 

Mr. Jackson. Our studies indicated, yes, there were some that went 
as high as $10,000, I gather here. Let me just check it. No, as a 
matter of fact, Navy contractors indicated the highest cost per hire at 
$4,000 last year. T'wo contractors have reduced their cost per hire 
under the pressure of these new procedures from $2,837 in one case 
and $3,121 in another to respectively $723 and a very negligible 
amount, apparently not enough to report in the second case. There 
are several contracts under audit which have resulted in disallowance 
on the order of $850,000 for recruiting expense. 

Mr. Gross. $850,000? 

Mr. Jackson. $850,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is commendable. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. I think the Office of Navy Material 
must bear the full responsibility for that. 

Mr. Lesinski. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Jackson, in your testimony today, do you claim to have a short- 
age of engineers and scientists in the Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say that is our judgment; yes, sir. We feel 
that we have a shortage. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Of the engineers and scientists that you have work- 
ing for you now how many are presently on administrative jobs ? 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot pinpoint that for you, sir, but I assume that 
a number of engineers and scientists are doing administrative work. 

Mr. Lestnskt. We have found as high as 60 percent are either 
wholly or in part performing work of that nature, although they were 
hired as engineers. What percentage have you had of late of your 
people whom you hired as professional engineers and scientists doing 
entirely or partly administration work ? 
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Mr. Jackson. I can get that for you, Mr. Lesinski. 
(The information follows:) 


The proportion of time which Navy scientists and engineers actually spend 
on “administrative work” has not been statistically measured. Such a study, 
on other than a sampling basis, would be prohibitively expensive. 

In the discussion with the members of the subcommittee there was apparent 
agreement that the “administrative work” about which we are all concerned 
relates to those tasks which can be performed equally well by someone else. 
In other words, we recognized that scientific programs had to be supervised 
(“administered”) and conducted by persons with adequate technical skill. At 
the same time, we should make every reasonable effort to relieve these specialists 
of unnecessary details which could be done by others. 

In seeking a direct answer to the question we have relied upon: 

(a) The content of position descriptions. 

(b) The opinions of the scientists themselves as revealed through attitude 
surveys. 

(c) The results of various surveys, studies, and observations relating to 
the question. ’ 

From all these sources we reach the following conclusions: 

1. About 60 percent of our engineers and scientists perform no duties 
or few duties which do not require the technical skills which they possess. 

2. About 40 percent do perform duties of a nontechnical nature some of 
the time. 

8. Many efforts have been made to relieve scientists and engineers of 
unnecessary nontechnical duties. These efforts include administrative 
assistants and “Man Friday” programs as well as subprofessional assistance. 

4. These programs have had some, but limited, success because: 

(a) They usually require additional funds or people and both have 
been under close control. 

(b) There are shortages of skilled people for the subprofessional 
positions. 

(c) The work habits of many scientists and engineers are such that 
“support” from others has limited usefulness. 

We shall, of course, continue to use every practical means at our disposal to 
achieve the maximum utilization of these scarce skills. 


Mr. Jackson. I would like to clarify the thought, if I may, for my 
own purpose. When you say those who are hired to do administra- 
tive work, do you mean those whose jobs are entirely administrative 
or the greater share of their time is administrative? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. No; the point I am trying to make out is that a per- 
son is hired as an engineer and he is put on work which does not 
utilize his full capacity as an engineer. Therefore, you are using that 
quality of men on positions for which others could be hired. 

Mr. Jackson. There seems to be an assumption in your question, sir, 
that I would like to clarify, if I may, and that is the assumption that 
an engineer or a scientist should devote his full time to engineering or 
science. 

Mr. Lestnskt. To his training. 

Mr. Jackson. I would suppose it might be dangerous to do that 
because I can conceive that an engineer or a scientist should be asked 
to do administrative work so that he could be the effective leader of a 
scientific team which was working on a given project. 

I would thoroughly agree with what “T understand to be the thrust 
of your question. I think it would be an egregious waste of man- 
power to hire an engineer or scientist and then put him in an admin- 
istrative slot without any reference to the training for which he was 
presumably hired. 

Mr. Davis. Or to put a considerable amount of administrative work 
on him which ought to be done by somebody else, leaving him free to do 
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the real engineering and scientific work that he is supposed to be 
doing. 

Mr. Jackson. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Mr. Chairman, I have no opposition to putting a 
scientist or engineer at the head of a project but that man has no busi- 
ness making up reports, and so forth, because he should concentrate 
his effort upon engineering and the development of a so-called prospec- 
tive job or project and should not be tied down b paperwork. It 
might have a bearing on people under him. It can be done by people 
entirely different from the man, although under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Jackson. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does anybody in your Department have the responsi- 
bility of eliminating that sort of administrative work on the part of 
scientists and engineers who ought to be engaged in research and 
development ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe, sir, that would be the fundamental responsi- 
bility of each of the several bureaus and the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Davis. Is anybody seeing that it is being done? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Bassett, of my office, keeps quite close tab on 
that. 

Mr. Davis. Tell us about it, Mr. Bassett. 

Mr. Basserr. Yes. Each quarter, Mr. Chairman, each of the 
bureaus requests from the Secretary of the Navy an allotment of man- 
power to do its job, and in this request the bureau spells out the jobs to 
be done, what type of work and what type of personnel are to be 
engaged on it. ‘Naturally in this selective process which the Navy 
has tried to follow, both in curtailment of nonessential activities and in 
doling out civilian billets, we try to give favored treatment to the 
priority projects—the naval air arm, the missile program, research 
and development. 

We make a very close scrutiny to make sure that these people who 
are being requested and whom Mr. Jackson will allocate and authorize 
them to hire are for priority projects and that the people will work 
at their highest skills on the job at hand. We look extremely closely, 
I can assure you, at any increase in overhead functions, including the 
use of engineers and scientific personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Who looks at it? Have you any particular person 
whose job it is to eliminate administrative work on the part of those 
who ought to be doing something else ? 

Mr. Basserr. Yes, sir, through the chain of command, through the 
Secretary of Navy to the Chief of the Bureau. If that is found they 
are directed to curtail the use of engineers on purely administrative 
work; if it should be found that they were increasing their overhead 
functions at the expense of productive work, the order goes down from 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Chief of the Bureau to the com- 
manding officer. 

Mr. Davis. If it just gets in a rut and somebody up here hands ‘it 
down there and somebody there hands it further down, the net result 
would be that nobody does anything about it, I suspect. 

Mr. Basserr. Each quarter we make a check on the utilization which 
has been made of the people they were given the last quarter. 

Mr. Davis. Who makes that check ? 

Mr. Basserr. Mr. Jackson’s staff through the Inspector General and 
through the bureaus. 
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Mr. Davis. Do they really make a check ? 

Mr. Basserr. We do our very best. 

Mr. Davis. We had testimony and discussion this morning, for in- 
stance, that it has been reported by the Central Intelligence Agency 
just last week that whereas the Russians have 1.5 million engineers 
and scientists, we have 1.3 million. It was brought out that thirty-odd 
percent of the work of scientists and engineers in some of these agen- 
cies actually is being done on research and development, 29 percent, I 
believe, is on administrative and paper work, and some other per- 
centage in on some other work. It was also said that if it could be 
tightened up and the slack taken out of it, 400,000 man-years could be 
saved in the work of engineers and scientists which now are being 
wasted. Unless some attention is paid to it and unless it is emphasized 
and spotlighted, that sort of thing I suspect will go on all through the 
Government. 

Mr. Basserr. I wonder if I might mention one program that the 
Navy has had in being for the last several years, the last 4 or 5 years 
to my personal knowledge. That has been the same thing to which 
you refer, the possibility that engineers are engaged in reading gages 
or washing test tubes. The Navy has been very active in insisting that 
these research laboratories and, as a matter of fact, all of our activities 
hire subprofessional people to do that sort of work in order to free 
engineers for their top responsibilities. 

Mr. Secretary, I wonder if I could mention the one example of which 
the Navy is really proud, where a top-notch scientist and engineer is 
doing extraordinary work on both sides of the house. Dr. McLean, 
who is the Deputy Director of the Naval Ordnance Test Center at Inyo- 
kern, Calif., one of our top missile outfits, has done an outstanding job 
as the Deputy Director of that very vital activity. At the same time 
he is a very dedicated man and he has been primarily responsible for 
developing the best air-to-air missile that we have, not only the best 
but the cheapest, the Sidewinder. Dr. McLean, as the leader of the 
Inyokern team, has done a wonderful job out in California. He has 
also put to good use his engineering and scientific skills in developing 
this very fine missile. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. May I ask one further question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Mr. Bassett, we have had brought to our attention 
that military personnel had some scientific training prior to going into 
the military and have been made clerks in various offices and that the 
military is losing the potential of the knowledge and ability and the 
training which they have had. There is a possibility that you have 
to put such individuals in a slot temporarily in order for them to 
become acclimated to service in the Navy, but do you intend to check 
back on these individuals and their ability in order to place them in the 
positions they should be in ? 

Mr. Basserr. Mr. Lesinski, I am not a military expert, but I am 
confident that the Bureau of Naval Personnel does its utmost to 
make full utilization of the military personnel just as we do on the 
civilian side of the house. 

Mr. Lestnskr. My point is whether that is being done. I am of- 
fering that as a suggestion. The point is that the training and ability 
of these men should be fully utilized. As brought out here before, 
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engineers are being used for administration, but why use their abil- 
ity for administration when someone else of lesser caliber could do 
that work and still have this man to lead the program or project? It 
is said that we are short of brains in this country. As far as 1 see that 
is not correct. By proper utilization of people who have ability we 
have possibly a surplus of the people that we need. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Congressman, I, for one would welcome any 
information that you have where that is true because I certainly feel 
as strongly as you that we should put to use the skills where the 
skills are needed. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. I have come across cases in the past, which I cannot 
pinpoint, but I brought the subject up because of the fact that it de- 
pends upon utilization. 

Mr. Jackson. I understand. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. The important thing, as mentioned before, is to have 
people receiving salaries for administration work to assist as admin- 
istrators, but still with an engineer at the head of the particular 
project. 

Mr. Davis. We had the Army here this morning. Instead of ask- 
ing this subcommittee or anybody else to work out that information, 
they have gone ahead and developed it themselves and they have 
come up with a very wonderful result from the investigation and 
study which they have made. They have corrected much of the exist- 
ing situation so far as the Army is concerned, and if the Navy would 
make the same kind of study I think you could improve the situation 
a great deal. 

Mr. Jackson. I shall certainly undertake to do just that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We were discussing here this morning, for instance 
taking up the slack and eliminating the 29 percent of the time of the 
scientific and engineering personnel now reported as devoted to ad- 
ministrative duties. We figured—and it is not a wild statement at all 
I think—that proper utilization of these people and elimination of 
these administrative tasks and duties would result in the addition of 
400,000 man-years of scientific and engineering effort which is badly 
needed at this time, as all of us know. Mr. Belen figured, as anybody 
could do with pencil and paper, that the utilization of this additional 
number of man-hours would be the equivalent of graduating scientists 
and engineers at our present rate of graduation for a 15-year period. 
In other words, it would take 15 years to graduate enough people to 
do that work which could be realized simply by the elimination of 
this kind of useless work. Certainly that is something that is well 
worth doing at this particular time. 

Mr. Jackson. We thoroughly agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Since Russia has put two earth satellites in outer space 
will the hiring of engineers and scientists and research and develop- 
ment contracts by the Government be increased to the extent that 
more money will be requested by Government contractors for more 
advertising and more recruiting? What is your thought about that? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I just could not say yes or no on that. All I do 
know is that I am sure the military services will do everything in their 
power to accelerate the missile program. 

Mr. Gross. Are you actually suffering for lack of trained personnel 
in the missile program ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. The Navy is? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Where are you short ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have one case here, which came to me from the 
west coast, indicating that the head of an important and vital scientific 
activity there was losing and had lost a half dozen people from his 
laboratory, which was prejudicing him in the fulfillment of his 
mission. 

Mr. Gross. This individual is working on a contract basis for the 
Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. No,sir. It isa naval activity. 

Mr. Gross. He lost these individuals to private industry? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. He has had an almost impossible time try- 
ing to beat the bushes and scare someone up who could do adequately 
the complex job which is required. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Did that person state why he lost the people? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What was the cause? 

Mr. Jackson. It was the salary levels and the living conditions that 
were available to the people in private industry as against what they 
could get in the Government. 

Mr. Lestnski. We have had a report on the subject we explored be- 
fore, the utilization of engineers and scientists in the Government, 
that they spend so much time doing administrative type of work that 
they throw their hands up in the air and say, “To hell with it.” 

Mr. Jackson. That cause was not stated at all, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Tell me more about this particular case. These four 
individuals went to private industry ? 

Mr. Jackson. Six. 

Mr. Gross. Six went to private industry; is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Right. 

Mr. Gross. Was this private industry working for the Government ? 

Mr. Jackson. That was not stated, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know the salaries that these individuals were 
paid in private industry ? 

Mr. Jackson. I can, perhaps, dig that out; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Was it comparable to the salaries paid by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Jackson. His remarks here relate to the responsible senior 
scientist in the laboratory. There were also 2 or 3 cases cited here of 
people within the GS-9 to GS-12 bracket. 

Mr. Gross. He does not say what they are getting in private in- 
dustry; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; he does not; nor do the supporting letters 

say what they got. All they say is that the average industry increase 
is some $2,000 above what they would get in the Navy. 

Mr. Gross. You do not know what these individuals do? You have 
made no attempt to run down any of these cases? You do not know 
what these individuals do when they go into private industry— 
whether they continue as scientists or whether they become salesmen 
selling produce ts to people that they had previously contacted while 
they were in the Government service ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Such evidence as we have, sir, is that they go into 
industry as scientists. 

Mr. Gross. But you have no information as to what happened to 
these individuals. 

Mr. Jackson. Let me see if I can cite you something from these 
documents. 

Mr. Gross. Rather than take too much time, I think it is important 
and I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary give us 
some of the history of these individuals to whom he referred. 

Mr. Davis. Will you get that up and submit it for the record? 

Mr. Jackson. Cert tainly; ; I should be glad to. 

(The information requested follows :) 


We have the following general report from the same laboratory mentioned 
in the testimony : 

In a period of 18 months (1955-56) 131 professional employees left the 
laboratory: 77 percent went to private industry and 12 percent went to other 
Government jobs. 

Salary differences by grade (in favor of industry) averaged: 

Grade 7 : $1,390 
Grade 9: $1,470 
Grade 11 : $2,320 
Grade 12 : $2,130 
Grade 13: $1,760 
Grade 14: $2,220 

Maximum differences by grade: 

Grade 7 : $3,570 
Grade 9: $4,340 
Grade 11: $4,170 
Grade 12: $4,480 
Grade 13: $3,430 
Grade 14: $3,250 

A more specific report about the six employees mentioned in the testimony 
follows: 

Two of these employees are involved in the development of radio receivers. 
They are key employees at grade 12, and in spite of repeated offers from private 
industry of positions at higher salaries, have not actually left the laboratory 
at this time. 

Facts about the actual losses of four other key employees at the same level 
(GS-13 and GS-12) follow: 


Employee Grade NEL Nev Industry | Con- 
| salary salary | | tractor 


7 Fad 
$s, 900 Yes_. | Yes. 
7, 570 9,500 | Yes | Yes. 
Ye 
y 


+S8-12 on 7, 570 12, 000 Yes. 


| as-1: 7 570 9, 500 | Yes-- 7. |} Yes. 
See 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, on October 13, 1955, our subcommittee 
wrote a letter to your Department outlining our program on the review 
of vacated positions. In December 1956, the President issued a direc- 
tive to review vacated positions. On January 23 and February 19, 
1957, the Bureau of the Budget issued instructions implementing the 
directive of the President. What is the program o f your agency on 
vacated positions? 

Mr. Jackson. The program, sir, was to implement the orders as 
given and to keep current reports on the situation so the Sec retary’s 
Office could be informed that the President’s directive and the DOD 
directive were being followed out. Our figures indicate that, between 
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October 1956 and June 1957, there were retirements or vacancies in 
some 5,600 positions. These were reviewed and only 1,565, or 27.8 per- 
cent, of those positions were filled. 

Mr. Davis. The entire 5,600 were reviewed ? 

Mr, Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many were not filled ? 

Mr. Jackson. I gave you the wrong figure on that, sir. The ones 
that were not filled were 1,565. 

Mr. Davis. How many were filled ? 

Mr. Jackson. Those filled were approximately 4,000. 

Mr. Davis. Does your agency have a program for continuing the 
review of vacated positions ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Explain to us how that operates. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, we have here a typical directive, from an activ- 
ity to its subactivities, which enjoins upon them the policy of the 
Navy on nonhires and then requires a periodic report to the cognizant 
bureau. Let me read you the exact text: 


































































Hiring financed directly by general appropriation accounts will be eliminated 
except as follows: (@) When it is necessary to continue an essential activity 
and failure to rehire would result in resorting to less economical alternatives, 
and (0) in those instances in which a specific determination is made and re- 
corded by the appropriate authority that a replacement is imperative for the 
efficient continuance of an essential operation. Report of such action will be 
made to the Secretary of the Department concerned. 












































In other words, each case has to be reported and certification made. 

Mr. Davis. Now, just as an observation in that connection, one 
agency reported to this subcommittee in its last quarterly report that 
they were able to abolish 699 positions after reviewing vacancies; 
another reported 596 positions eliminated; and another reported 379 
positions eliminated, which indicates that that is a good workable pro- 
gram and ought to be followed. We have beer n urging the various 
agencies to follow it for some 3 years. If they had started it and 
followed i it when this subcommittee first urged the governmental agen- 
cies to review vacated positions, why, some of them would not tod: ay 
be faced with such a large cutback in personnel which always brings 
hardship when people have to be discharged and when that is done 
in a reduction-in-force program. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; I agree, and, as a matter of fact, the Navy 
Department in recent reductions—for example, in the 12-percent re- 
duction here in Washington we have been able to effect 704, and the 
only ones that were involved in reduction in force were 5 people out 
of that entire number. So, we are trying, insofar as it is humanly 
possible to do so, to take all of our reduction possible by way of attri- 
tion rather than reduction in force 

Mr. Davis. That is certainly a sensible way to handle it. Let me 
ask a this question: How often do you follow up on that? 

Mr. Jackson. I beg your pardon, sir ? 

Mr. Dav 1s. How often do you follow up on this, and to what extent 
are you urging your people to utilize this practice to the fullest? 

Mr. Jackson. Why, sir, I think that that is a policy in practice that 
is generally follow ed in the N ‘avy and has been for some time. An- 
other illustration of the same idea was the ch: inge of BuDocks activity 
from Washington to Port Hueneme involving 100 people. The reduc- 
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tion was made in the total force but what we tried to do—and this is 
typical, I believe, of the activity in any Bureau office—was to reassign 
and relocate people who did not want to go west, so that we effected 
this transfer without dislocating or hurting any individual that was 
involved in it. 

The reason that I cite that example is simply to say that this busi- 
ness of trying to effect reductions by way of attrition is a policy which 
I believe is generally understood and followed throughout the Navy, 
and we believe it to be not only good judgment and just good, common 
decency, but we believe it to be ‘good employee relations. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, do you yourself talk to the people who 
are in charge of this ae um, and how often do you do that? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; I do not, except in very rare circumstances, 
talk with the people who are actually on the hiring and firing line, as 
it were. When I get out into the field, of course, I do, and I talk to 
them in the very little time I have here, and these people do feel quite 
as concerned about that as I believe this subcommittee does. 

Mr. Davis. The reason I am asking you this is that I have here in 
my hand a letter from a Cabinet member who is making it his personal 
business to see that this program is carried out. He encloses instrue- 
tions he issued to his own people in which he states—and this is his 
language: 


As I indicated in our meeting last week, there probably has never been a time 
in the history of this country when our people have been more concerned about 
the value of their dollars than they are today. This interest is healthy and 
encouraging. It creates a real obligation for us to meet our stewardship 
aggressively and with ingenuity, and it underlines and emphasizes our continu- 
ing responsibility to see that the operating funds of the Treasury Department 
are spent as efficiently as possible. Therefore, we must make a careful examina- 
tion of all our functions to find savings which can be made without seriously 
impairing any essential services to the American people. 


I will not read it all. However, he goes on to say this: 


Insofar as possible refrain from hiring new employees to fill vacated positions 
and all positions which must be filled should be to the extent possible covered by 
the transfer of employees from within the Department. 


The report goes on to say this, and this is the part I want to empha- 
size: 


Following the close of each week, please report to me the number of positions 
which have been vacated in your organization and the number of new employees, 
if any, hired. ‘The first report should be for the week beginning September 30, 
1957. Thereafter, weekly reports should be submitted. I am most hopeful that 
this program will result in substantial manpower savings. 


(The documents referred to follow :) 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, November 4, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs C. Davis, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives, Washington 
D.C. 

My DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much for your kind letter of 
October 22, commenting on a report in the Washington Post on our efforts 
toward economy here in the Treasury Department. 

I appreciate greatly your taking the time to write of your interest in this 
matter. I am sure you agree that the Treasury’s record of employment reduc- 
tions of 10,000 civilians and 5,000 military personnel during the past 5 years in 
the face of increasing workload, through the efforts of my predecessor and his 
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subordinates to achieve more efficient and economical use of the taxpayers’ 
money, is an accomplishment of which we can be justly proud. The steps being 
taken currently are to hold this gain and to effect further economy and effi- 
ciency by all constructive means at our disposal. 

We will see to it that you are informed on further results of our program 
through the quarterly manpower utilization progress reports we furnish regu- 
larly to your subcommittee. Meanwhile, you might be interested in the enclosed 
memorandum sent to each bureau head and my principal assistants following 
our meeting on this subject. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 
R. B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1957. 
Memorandum to: ————. 
Subject : Reduction of expenditures. 


As I indicated at our meeting last week, there probably has never been a time 
in the history of this country when our people have been more concerned about 
the value of their dollars than they are today. This interest is healthy and 
encouraging. It creates a real obligation for us to meet our stewardship aggres- 
sively and with ingenuity. It underlines and emphasizes our continuing re- 
sponsibility to see that the operating funds of the Treasury Department are 
spent as efficiently as possible. Therefore, we must make a careful examina- 
tion of all of our functions to find savings which can be made without seriously 
impairing essential services to the American people. 

I realize that making further savings in the Treasury is going to be difficult. 
The wonderful job you have done in promoting efficiency and economy under 
the able and vigorous leadership of my predecessor, Secretary Humphrey, is 
well known to me. I also know that you have many problems. However, we 
must keep continually at work on the important job of saving the taxpayers’ 
money. Through the constant searching for efficiency and economies which you 
are making, I am certain that new money-saving methods can be found. 

It is, therefore, requested that you take the following steps in your organiza- 
tion: 

(1) Insofar as possible, refrain from hiring new employees to fill 
vacated positions. All positions which must be filled should be, to the 
extent possible, covered by the transfer of employees from within the 
Treasury Department. As head of your organization you will, I feel sure, 
operate with a very minimum of employees. In our efforts to achieve a 
reduction in our overall staff, this seems to be the sound and efficient way 
to help accomplish the desired results. 

Following the close of each week, pelase report to me the number of 
positions which have been vacated in your organization and the number 
of new employees, if any, hired. The first report should be for the week 
beginning September 30, 1957, and thereafter weekly reports should be 
submitted. I am most hopeful that this program will result in substantial 
manpower savings. 

(2) I should also like to ask that you put into effect at once such money- 
saving steps as you determine can be taken while efficiently continuing the 
essential functions which you are now performing. These actions should 
include those resulting from employee suggestions, adoption of new methods 
and procedures, or implementing recently completed surveys or studies. 

Please report to me by October 15, 1957, the steps you have taken to meet 
this request, and, in order to guide our future planning, please indicate the 
Savings you expect to realize from these actions for the balance of fiscal 
year 1958. Your report should also include any further steps you expect 
to take which have not been put into effect on the reporting date. The 
effective date of such subsequent steps should also be listed. 

(3) Please prepare and submit to me on or before October 7, 1957, a 
list of additional steps which might be taken by you to make further sav- 
ings in personnel and operating costs. This will provide a basis for eval- 
uating the cost with the results to be obtained. This information we will 
then discuss together in determining our future plans. 

As I stated in our meeting, any of us will be glad to discuss any ideas or 
problems you may have in connection with your efforts to save money. It is a 
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project which none of us can do alone but one on which we must work together 
on a day-by-day commonsense basis. I am confident that you and your associ- 
ates will give this project your constant attention and will do your best. 


Rosert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Davis. That is the kind of followup, I think, which will really 
produce maximum results in this kind of program. He meets per- 
sonally with them once a month, requests these weekly reports, and 
discusses the matter of these details himself with the Bureau heads. 
As I said, I think that is the kind of handling of the program which 
will really produce maximum results. This is snot a program which is 
going to take care of itself. It has to have some driving force 
behind it. 

Mr. Jackson. I agree with you, sir. I think that we do have a 
followup in the Navy by reason of that reporting of a vacancy 
filled, and if it is filled, the filling of it becomes a monthly report 
which comes to our office of vacancies and hirings. So that we do keep 
on top of that problem. 

Mr. Gross. [f I may ask one question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. One is a monthly report, and the other is a quarterly 
report ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; the other is a job-by -job report. When a 
vacancy occurs and if it is going to be filled, then it has to be certified 
and a report made right on the spot. 

Mr. Gross. You do not see that, though. How often do you see 
those reports ? 

Mr. Jackson, I would not see that particular report. I would see 
the monthly report; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Well, do you feel that everything is being done, Mr. 
Secretary, that can be done to realize the maximum results from this 
kind of a program ? 

Mr. Jackson. I wish I could be that dogmatic, sir, but I am cer- 
tainly not satisfied, and I do not believe that there is anybody in the 

Naval Establishment who is either. 

Mr. Davis. You do intend to continue to try to improve it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. I do not think so. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. There is one point which I think I would like to 
—. up. I do not know if I brought it up during the past. No, 

I did not bring it up. 

Mr. Jackson, we have had ramifications of the fact that in the past 
the military has employed certain individuals and upon the relocation 
of an installation or upon its closing the most recently hired were 
kept on, and those who have been there for many years, some with 
military records, were not, and adequate notice was not given to them. 

Now, would you by chance follow that theory that the newer 
member should be retained, and the old people, from the st: indpoint 
of service, should now be fired ? 

Mr. Jackson. That would be news to me, Mr. Congressman, if that 
were true. I believe that there are very stringent rules 
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Mr. Lesrnsxt. There are, but the way it works out in these transfers 
of activities when you go from one place to another, although they do 
give them the individual prerogative to move, which is correct under 
the civil-service law, they make it so unpalatable to them that they just 
do not care to go. So they leave the employment of the Federal 
Government. Iam inclined to think that a lot of these movements are 

made just to allow such actions to take place. 

Mr. Jackson. I would doubt it very much, sir. I am quite confi- 
dent that the moves made by the Naval Establishment are made on 
purely businesslike grounds in the sense that we must see that our 
overall naval mission can best be achieved in a certain fashion, and 
if that naval mission is best achieved by moving an activity from point 
A to point B, I am morally certain that the motivation, and the entire 
motivation, is a military motivation. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I must confess that I did not hear that about the 
Navy. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Dennison. Mr. Secretary, I would like to pinpoint this testi- 
mony of yours in connection with engineers and scientists. 

How many are employed by the Navy, civilian engineers and scien- 
tists ? 

Mr. Jackson. Roughly 23,000, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. And how many are in the research and development 
field ? 

Mr. Jackson. Approximately 9,000. 

Mr. Dennison. How many are in the missile and satellite field ? 


Mr. Jackson. We do not have precise figures on that because a re- 
cent survey is not available to us, but we want to get that figure, and 
we would like to furnish it for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Of the nepere eae 23,000 civilian engineers and scientists in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, about 6,100 are working in the missile and satellite field. 

Mr. Dennison. You state that there have been and are shortages 
in engineers and scientists? 

Mr. Jackson. There are shortages in research and development 
fields. Yes; I would assume that to be so. 

Mr. Dennison. Would you assume that to be so in the missile and 
satellite field as well ? 

Mr. Jackson. As for that, sir, I cannot say with any real assur- 
ance, because most of the Navy’s missile programs that I am familiar 
with are on schedule, or perhaps a little ahead of schedule. 

Mr. Dennison. Then do I understand you to say that insofar as you 
know there is no shortage? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not want to be flatfooted about that, Mr. 
Congressman, 

Mr. Dennison. Well, let me put it this way: Have satellite and 
the missiles programs of the Navy been impaired in any way by the 
shortage of trained personnel—scientific and engineering personnel 4 

Mr. Jackson. T here, again, I just cannot say raseenalealy, sir, be- 

cause availability of personnel may well spell out what your program 
is going to be, and if you had more people and more money available 
for a given program, you might be able to accelerate it, I would 
suppose. 
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Mr. Dennison. Do you know of any request for more people in 
‘the Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not; no, sir, but that does not mean that there 
has not been one. 

Mr. Dennison. Would it be fair to assume that there has not been 
a request on the part of those responsible for more personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would hate to assume it, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. I suppose it would be just as fair to assume the 
contrary ? 

Mr. Jackson. In that regard, sir, I am advised by my associates 
that Vanguard and Polaris have received all the personnel they have 
asked for. 

Mr. Dennison. I see. 

Now, what positive steps have been taken by the Navy Department 
since January 1, 1957, if you know—and I appreciate this is somewhat 
new to you, ‘put perhaps your staff could help you—to take up the 
slack or to fill the shortages of trained personnel in the scientific and 
engineering field in the Navy ? 

Mr. Jackson. You are quite right, sir. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, but I am sure Mr. Bassett or Mr. Wolfe can. 

Mr. Wotre. I have some material on that, Mr. Congressman. 
Many of these things are continuing programs, of course, and did not 
originate since January 1957. 

Mr. Dennison. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Wotrre. Among them would be, of course, the hiring at the 
higher than minimum step, which of course is true throughout the 
entire Federal Government. We have improved our recruiting tech- 
niques in terms of recruiting new engineers at the collegiate level. 

Mr. Dennison. Can you specify that in more detail ? 

Mr. Wo rr. Yes, sir; I think I can. We have concentrated upon 
the purification of certain jobs so that we have a more specific kind 
of requirement that we are searching for. We have worked out addi- 
tional training programs which also are geared to a more specific re- 
quirement. Additional part-time students are being trained on an 
inservice training basis, as we call it. 

Mr. Dennison. How many do you have in that program? 

Mr. Wo rs. I would have to get that figure for you; I do not be- 
lieve I have it available at the moment. 

Mr. Davis. Will you get it and insert it in the record at this point? 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

During the last 2 quarters of fiscal year 1957, 19,941 employees completed 
specialized eourses in the field of science and engineering. A total of 2,518 
different courses were completed by one or more employees. These courses 
ranged in eT from a few hours to a full half year of training. During this 
same period, 3,506 of the 19,941 employees received training in colleges and 
universities w conn tuition was paid by the Navy. 

During the last 18 months the Navy Department has placed particular em- 
phasis on work-study and cooperative training. At the present time there are 
S74 student-trainees employed in these 2 programs. 

Mr. Wotre. We are now filling many medical officer positions on 
a part-time basis to help to relieve that shortage. Our summer pro- 
grams for college professors and high-school teachers have been em- 
nhasized. We hire them for the summer months. We have dev eloped 
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programs of assignment rotation. As has already been mentioned, 
we have made increasing use of aides and technicians to support the 
engineering effort. We have recruited at professional and society 
meetings. In addition, we have a formal program in the cooperative 
work-study program which has been improved and extended. The 
Navy now includes in this program a larger number of these work- 
study people—qualified people—than we have ever had before. As 
already mentioned, on-the-job study has increased in many of our 
activities—and this is responsive to a question which was raised earlier 
by the chairman—in many of our activities of the industrial type, 
the commands are policing themselves with respect to the utilization 
of scientists, particularly in terms of the amount of time which they 
spend on pure engineering work. This has been one of our most 
effective devices. 

Mr. Dennison. What further recommendations would you be pre- 
pared to suggest to attract competent, qualified engineers and scien- 
tists into this civilian field for the Government ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, I believe that we are on record in that 
regard in favoring the Cordiner proposals, both as to increase in 
salary levels and releasing the ceiling on the supergrade, and Public 
Law 1028 (84th Cong.) positions. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you have any other recommendations? 

Mr. Jackson. No; I think that as indicated by what Mr. Wolfe 
just said, Mr. Dennison, we are trying every way we can now short of 
that to keep our people on the job and doing a good job. 

Mr. Dennison. J have just one last question : 

What coordination, as a matter of practice, takes place between the 
Department of the Navy and the other branches of the service to 
obtain the best and the highest possible utilization of scientific and 
engineering manpower? Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. I believe there has been a cooperative effort 
by all of the services in the development of certain aspects of missile 
programs that have been devoted to, let us say, one agency is going 
to do missile A, and another missile B, but there has been interchange 
of information and scientific learning between the services on that. 
To what extent, I just cannot say with any degree of accuracy. 

Mr. Dennison. Are any of you prepared to say to what extent 
there is an exchange of personnel or available information ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is to say moving a person who would ordinarily 
be on our payroll to temporary duty with the Army? 

Mr. Dennison. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot say as to that, sir; no. I do not know. 

Do you know. Mr. Bassett or Mr. Wolfe? 

Mr. Wotre. This does happen occasionally, but there is no pro- 
gram of which I am aware that would be designed to accomplish this 
result. In other words, it is accomplished by the program people and 
not by the imposition of the program from above. 

Mr. Dennison. That answers my question. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davts. Mr. Secretary, could you give us the turnover rate of 
the scientific and engineering personnel in your Department ? 

Mr. Jackson. Our figures indicate that it is at the rate of about 
1 percent per month, sir. 

Mr. Davis. About 12 percent a year? 
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Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. What are the principal causes for your loss of that kind 
of personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, so far as we have been able to judge from 
questions which we h: uve put to the people we have lost, I gather that 
it is largely economic. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that that could be alleviated or remedied 
through an increase in pay for them ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe quite appreciably ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If the Congress should increase the pay of these people, 
what would prevent private industry from just upping the compensa- 
tion of their people so as to again create the same situation which 
exists now ? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think there is anything that would prevent 
it, sir. That is the dilemma that we face, but industry itself has its 
own economic restrictions. I suppose there would be a point of 
diminishing returns also. 

Mr. Gross. What is to prevent the person having a contract with 
the Navy from simply upping his cost to the Government? 

Mr. Jackson. Nothing, except our audit procedures, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have your eye on that, and are you watching it 
to see that that sort of thing does not happen ¢ 

Mr. JACKSON. We certainly are ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You are watching it very closely ? 

Mr. Jackson. We keep a very close eye on it, but I do not think that 
any scale or ceiling has been set. 

Mr. Davis. It is one of the things that just has to be constantly 
watched ; is it not? 

Mr. Jackson. Exactly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And you are doing that? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. In what grades are your greatest and your lowest 
turnover in your enginering and scientific group ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Wolfe, do you have the breakdown on that? 

Mr. Worre. I can generalize on that. 

We have the greatest difficulty in the highest grades and the low- 
est grades. The greatest stability is in the middle grades, say, from 
9 to 11, and in 12 or 13 or above the turnover rises again. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Secretary, we thank you and your supporting witnesses for 
being with us, and we appreciate the manner in which you have given 
us this information. 

We also appreciate the efforts you are making in behalf of the 
American people. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for those remarks, 
and for the courtesy of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might say that I 
apologize to the Secretary and his staff for not being | here all of the 
time this afternoon. I had an unavoidable commitment with a con- 
stituent, and I want to assure the Secretary that it was not from any 
lack of great interest in this problem that I was not present. 
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Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
10a.m., Wednesday, November 6, 1957). 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
Post OrFice AND Crvi. Service CoMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., Hon. James C. 
Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Davis (subcommittee chairman), Lesin- 
ski, Scott, Gross, Johansen, and Dennison. 

Also present: Mr. Fred Belen, committee counsel. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We are continuing the hearings which were begun on Monday. 

Representing the Air Force this morning is the Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Forces, the Honorable David 
S. Smith. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very glad to have you and your witnesses with 
us this morning. Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE 
FORCES) 


Mr. Smiru. I do, Mr. Chairman. I would like to read it because 
I cover some points in it that I think would be of interest to the 
committee. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Smiru. Before I start, I believe all the committee knows my 
deputy, Mr. James Goode, who has appeared in the past before the 
committee, and General Musgrave, who is appearing here as Director 
of Manpower for the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have those gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Smiru. It isa great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee and discuss with you the man- 
power and personnel utilization programs within the Department of 
the Air Force. 

As indicated last year, the Air Force will attempt to exercise in- 
creased ingenuity in meeting new problems created by the growing 
complexity of technological developments. In order to achieve more 
modern combat forces, there will be a constant review of requirements 
not only in aircraft, guided missiles, bases, and materiel, but also in 
organizational concepts and manpower requirements, personnel utiliza- 
tion, and the like. What may have been satisfactory in past years will 
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no longer be permitted in future years. New weapons and new chal- 
lenges generate new requirements, new skills, and new techniques to 
solve problems of appropriate manpower utilization. 

Whereas in the past we were on a 137-wing program, which was 
attained in June 1957, we will be revising our force structure down- 
ward at end fiscal year 1958. Revisions in force concepts have been 
dictated as a result of changing technology and certain economic con- 
siderations including the consideration of appropriate balance be- 
tween defense expenditures and the civilian economy. However, it 
would be a mistake to attempt to evaluate the relative combat ef- 
fectiveness of the Air Force by a comparison of the number of wings 
in one time period with that in another time period. 

I believe it is well to recognize that while the number of combat 
wings decrease, the manpower cost does not decrease proportionately. 
There still remains a close and rather constant correlation between 
manpower costs and the amount of combat capability to be attained. 
Hence, while less combat wings are required in a force equipped with 
B-52 heavy bombers (plus their air refuelers) and century series 
fighters, the comparable manpower costs to operate, maintain and 
support these more complex weapons are considerably higher than 
the replaced systems. Then too, when we refer to 137 wings, or a 
lesser number, we are referring in rather general terms of measure- 
ment only to the combat elements in the force. 

What is not communicated by this terminology i is any measure of 
balance of the force which supports the combat elements. Hence, the 
statement that we are reducing from 137 wings to a lesser total wing 
posture does not reveal that we must concurrently increase SAC’s 
refueling capability, for example, or that we are converting to more 
modern tanker aircraft which are more costly in terms of manpower. 
Neither does the expression communicate the increase in our trans- 
port capability, the expansion of the air defense radar network, the 
continued buildup of our base structure in Spain, the high cost of 
training to replace losses of skilled personnel or the many other pro- 
grams which must continue notwithstanding a numerical reduction in 
combat wings. 

I do not mean to imply that there have not been some adjustments 
which have been dictated by considerations of national policy as to 
what the appropriate balance should be between military expenditures 
and total governmental expenditures. Within the limitations which 
have been determined by higher authority, the Air Force has designed 
the best: possible combatant force to achieve its primary mission. 

In this connection, under our program we will make every effort to 
increase the percentage of our total manpower resources that will be 
in the operational forces and continue to decrease the number of people 
in support activities. 

You will recall at previous hearings it was reported that we had suc- 
ceeded in increasing the percentage of military manpower in the oper- 
ating forces from 52.9 to 59.6 percent. We have increased this to 
64.7 percent by applying functional controls, by developing manage- 
ment improv ements, by streamlining our training organization, by 
eliminating less essential support mission elements and consolidating 
headquarters and administrative type activities. In accomplishing 
these objectives we are faced with some substantial reductions of total 
manpower objectives within the year. 
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Our military population on June 30, 1957, consisted of 919,835 per- 
sons. This figure is scheduled to be reduced to a total of 875,000 as of 
June 30, 1958, or a decrease of approximately 45,000 military. At 
the same time, substantial reductions are also being made in our 
civilian work force. The total number of direct-hire employees will 
be reduced from 340,000 to 322,000, or a reduction of 18,000. There 
will also be a reduction of approximately 8,500 in native employment. 
Associated with these reductions will be certain problems. 

While to a certain extent we have used attritional factors to effect a 
substantial reduction in the number of civilians, there will also be 
present a number of involuntary separations of civilian and military 
personnel. This action is generated because in many instances partic- 
ular activities, stations, or units will phase out and missions will be 
eliminated from one command with a result that there are no available 
vacancies for personnel being displaced and separation is mandatory. 

In other instances where reductions are being effected in areas 
where there will be continuing Air Force activity, quite frequently 
attrition occurs in our most critical needed skills and replacements 
are necessary if the effective performance of the Air Force mission 
is to be achieved. This means, therefore, that persons in less critical 
skills who have a tendency to remain with us a much longer time than 
critical specialists may be involuntarily separated in order to permit 
the accommodation of needed specialists. It is inevitable also with 
these reductions being effected that there will be some consolidations 
and elimination of less essential functions. 

In this connection, for some period of time the Air Force has 
had an active program for reviewing the essentiality of all auth- 
orized positions. ‘This program operates to insure a review of the 
essentiality of all positions at least once annually whether they are 
civilian or military or whether the positions are filled or vacant. 
During fiscal year 1957, a total of 1,259,601 positions were screened. 
Of these positions 47,708 were transferred to meet jobs of higher 
essentiality. 

Another feature of this program is to review each vacated civilian 
position to insure it is essential prior to instituting action to hire a 
replacement. During fiscal year 1957, a total of 97,697 vacant 
civilian positions were reviewed for essentiality. Of this total, 8,922 
positions were shifted to jobs to meet higher priority workloads. 
Included in the vacant civilian positions reviewed were 1,868 posi- 
tions vacated by reason of retirements. Of this total, 566 positions 
were abolished. 

At the present time, because of severe limitation on fund availabil- 
ity, civilian hiring is permitted only when it is imperative to con- 
tinue an essential activity and failure to rehire would result in re- 
sorting to a less economical alternative. Hiring must be more closely 
monitored by permitting only a base commander or one designated 
representative to be authorized to approve hiring. 

Some misconceptions may have been generated in this process. For 
example, on occasion charges have been made that military personnel 
are being used to replace civilians. In this connection, I believe it 
important to reiterate that the policy of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense is that reduction of civilian personnel will be achieved with- 
out replacement by military personnel or substitution by contract 
operation. 
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It is recognized, however, that in exceptional cases temporary ad- 
justments in assignment of military and civilian personnel may be re- 
quired as matters of operational nec essity. We have endeavored in 
the phasing back of our military and civilian strength to be guided by 
these general policies, and I think it a fair statement to say that since 
the military reductions are of the same order of magnitude as the 
civilian reduction, it is not possible to replace essential civilian posi- 
tions with military personnel except on a very temporary basis. 

Our goal is that to the maximum extent possible civilians will be 
used in lieu of military where law, training, security, discipline, rota- 
tion and combat readiness do not require a military individual. This, 
in general, conforms with our objectives of obtaining the best possible 
utilization of our total manpower resources. To the extent that civil- 
ians may be properly utilized we do avoid the built-in support that is 
generated by assignment of military personnel. We have testified to 
this particular program on several occasions and there has been no 
abandonment of this overall policy. 

However, I believe the committee should realize that in reviewing 
position vacancies for the determination of whether they may be con- 
solidated with other functions or jobs, this review embraces all of our 
manpower resources and is not confined only to other civilian jobs. It 
is, therefore, quite possible that in instances where a particular civilian 

vacancy has occurred that the duties and responsibilities of this posi- 
tion may have been broken up and reassigned to different positions 
both of a military and civilian nature. It is precisely by these tech- 
niques that we have been able so far to meet our oper ‘ational require- 
ments with reduced manning. As I have indicated on several occa- 
sions, we still believe that the manpower task is a continuing one which 
requires constant review and evaluation as missions, workloads, and 
technology generate changes. 

We therefore welcome the opportunity from time to time to present 
to this committee some of the changes that have occurred during the 
year. I believe we have kept this committee advised periodically by 
furnishing you quarterly reports of significant management improve- 
ment. I will not take the time to go into these in any detail but if 
there are any questions which the committee has I will be glad to at- 
tempt to obtain the answers for you. 

Mr. Chairman, General Musgrave has a short prepared statement 
here, too, and he. covers in a little more detail some of the points that 
I have covered. If it meets with your approval I suggest that he 
present his statement first and then perhaps if the committee has any 
questions we shall try to answer them after that. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, Mr. Secretary; we shall be glad to proceed 
on that basis. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. THOMAS C. MUSGRAVE, JR., DIRECTOR 
OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


General Musgrave. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
during the last hearings by your committee, the Air Force representa- 
tive reported on our efforts toward reducing support costs through 
functional analysis and control; lowering the cost of training; im 
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proving the effectiveness of Air Force systems; and the programs for 
identifying and eliminating functions and activities not vital to a 
well-balanced force. ‘The processes discussed have continued and in 
many instances have been intensified. 

Our past testimony in general covered a time interval between 1953 
and 1957 when the Air Force was expanding from 115 to 137 wings 
under a practically level aggregate manpower ceiling. In spite of 
added manpower costs assoc “iated with more complicated weapon sys- 
tems and other related requirements, the Air Force was successful in 
its buildup to the 137-wing goal reached in June of this year. 

As Secretary Smith has pointed out, our current program involves 
a reduction in manpower in fiscal year 1! 58. It also involves a reduc- 
tion in numbers of combat wings. It is difficult to numerically cor- 
relate the two reductions as there is a buildup in manpower require- 
ments in other than the combat-wing area and certain manpower re- 
Rea for support remain relatively constant regardless of 
changes in the number of combat wings. I will attempt to explain 
this later and to show that the need for man: igement improvement at 
all levels of the Air Force has in no way diminished. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, the Air Force had on-board 
909,958 military personnel, 348,230 direct-hire civilians, and overseas 
84,425 contract-hire natives, or an aggregate total of 1,842,617. Our 
goals then for end fiscal year 1957 were 920,700 military, 345,000 
direc t-hire civilians , and 82.404 contract-hire nativ es, or an aggregate 
total of 1,348,104. As a result of program changes, we actually ended 
fiscal year 1957 with on-board strengths of 919,835 military, 340,326 
direct-hire civilians, and 76,259 contract-hire natives, totaling 1,336,- 
(20 

In August of this year, a 5-percent reduction was placed on civilian 
pe rsonnel expe ecivenee, The target date for completion of this project 
was end October 1957. Consequently, as of November 1, this year, we 
had a civilian pratt of approximately 322,213 direct-hire ‘and 
67,746 contract-hire natives. Current plans are to level at this civilian 
strength throughout the remainder of fiscal year 1958 in order to stay 
within this personnel expenditure limitation. f 

We have already initiated actions to reduce our military strength 
to 875,000 by end fiscal year 1958 in accordance with the new DOD 
imposed military ceiling. 

To summarize, by end of fiscal year 1958, we will have reduced our 
military from its peak on-board strength of 922,249 in first quarter 
fiseal 1958 to 875,000; our direct-hire civilians from 340,326 to 822,213; 
our native hire from 76,259 to 67,746, or a total reduction of 77,658 
from our on-board strength at the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Davis. May I interrupt you right there, General. I notice 
on page 2 of your statement you say in the paragraph headed “Re- 
ductions in Our Programs” that as of November 1 this year you had a 
civilian strength of approximately 322,213. I notice in the para- 
graph you just read you state that it is your goal to have that figure 
at the end of fiscal year 1958. Is it intended just to continue the 
present figure on until the end of fiscal year 1958? 

General Muserave. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You have already reached that figure now, 322,213! 


Sa 
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General Muscrave. We have not gotten the reports in for the end 
October strength but the directives that we sent out to the field we 
believe will bring us to this strength. Then we. plan to maintain that 
level throughout fiscal 1958 

We have mixed up 0 anges and apples a little bit because the direc- 
tives that we sent to the field were reductions in dollar expenditures 
for personnel. 

Mr. Davis. It is a correct statement, is ™ on page 2, where you say 

“Consequently, as of November 1, this year, we had a civilian strength 
of approximately 322,213 direct-hire” ¢ 

General Muserave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

General Muserave. To state it another way, at end fiscal year 
1958, we will be 83,445 people below the end fiscal year 1958 goal 
we were programing in the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 

Downward revision in our program has already resulted in the 
elimination of 5 combat wings reducing our present total to 132 wings. 
Further inactivations are contemplated i in the coming months. How- 
ever, we are making every possible effort to improve the ratio between 
manpower in oper ational forces and that in supporting forces. The in- 
creased manpower requirements for our more complicated equipment 
such as B-52’s, B-58’s, the Century Series fighters, and other essential 
increased requirements will, therefore, be offset insofar as possible 
by reductions in less essential functions and activities. 

I might mention a few examples of areas in which manpower re- 
quirements have increased in spite of the reduction in numbers of 
wings. The newly completed parts of the continental radar warning 
and aircraft and missile-control system require approximately 7,500 
more people in this coming year. To provide greater security for 
our strategic forces, we have implemented a program to disperse 
our strategic bombers over a greater number of our bases. The man- 
power requirements will expand considerably as construction and 
other things that we need for this dispersal are completed. The ad- 
ditional workload to meet the increased tr ansport airlift require- 
ments of all 3 services calls for approximately 1,625 more spaces 
in fiscal year 1958. The new airbase complex in Spain, now ready 
for partial occupancy, will require additional people. Wherry and 
other housing being turned over to the Air Force generates 3,800 
additional requirements to provide for essential services and main- 
tenance previously handled by private concerns. Many older type 
combat aircraft are being replaced by more modern equipment. These 
are the conversions to more complicated types of equipment, such 
as the B-52 bomber and Century series fighters mentioned by Sec- 
retary Smith. In the case of B-36 wings ‘converting to B-52’s, the 
number of aircraft in each wing increases by 50 percent from 30 
to 45. The cumulative additional cost of conversion to newer types 
of aircraft in fiscal year 1958 will be approximately 6,500 new man- 
power spaces. Additional KC-135 squadrons enter our inventory. 
Missiles are now coming into the program. As they increase in quan- 
tity and variety of types, the manpower requirements in this area will 
increase substantially. We must place people in training well ahead 
of the activation of units; and, until such time as missile units become 
trained and operationally ready, we must equip and man both types of 
weapons systems. 
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Mr. JoHanseNn. May I interrupt at this point before we get past it? 
Just as a matter of information I notice you say in the case of B-36 
wings converting to B-52’s, the number of aircraft in each wing in- 
creases by 50 percent. If this is proper information, does that in 
some measure offset the loss through the reduction in wings that you 
mentioned earlier ? 

General Muserave. Yes, sir; it certainly does. 

Mr. JoHansen. To what degree, if you can answer, does it offset it ? 
Is it substantial? What I am driving at is this: Is the reduction in 
wings which you spoke of a less grave ‘thing than the statement might 
imply i in view of this further state ment ? 

General Musgrave. It is, indeed, sir; and that is why I pointed out 
here that in part of this numbers reduction we are in certain units 
increasing not only the numbers of aircraft but, of course, the weap- 
ons sy stems that we h: ave, have, in themselves, improved. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Even though the wing tot: il itself is reduced ? 

General Muscrave. I would rather not discuss what our require- 
ment is to do the job in total numbers of wings. 

Mr. JoHansen. I am not raising that question, of course. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. The total number of aircraft has gone up and the 
number of wings has gone down? 

General Muscrave. The total number of aircraft in the B—52 units 
only has increased. In other words, when we take 30 B-36’s out we 
are adding in 45 B—52’s within 1 unit itself. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The number of planes has increased in spite of the 
fact that the number of units has decreased. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. That is the point I wanted to get clear, which is 
reassuring, it seems to me. 

General Muserave. I believe this is an accurate statement. I 
would like permission to correct it if it is wrong, but I think that when 
we finish with our program at the end of this year, the number of 
strategic bombers will have increased. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am very happy to hear that. 

General Muserave. I would like to check my figures on that, if you 
will give me that privilege. 

Mr. Davis. If you wish to make any correction you may do so in 
the record. 

General Muserave. Thank you, sir. 

(Later statement submitted by General Musgrave :) 

We are able to state that we will definitely have more strategic bombers in 
our force at the end of fiscal year 1958 than we had at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

General Muserave. It is evident that to add the above list of essen- 
tial manpower requirements to our rolls, and concurrently to achieve 
a reduction of 83,445 in our program, will require good management 
and belt-tightening throughout the Air Force, when we are endeavor- 
ing to maintain the largest possible fighting force. 

Last year at the committee hearings and in periodic reports to you, 
the Air Force outlined its concept of functional analysis and controls. 
In view of this, I will merely state that we have attained our objective 
of developing criteria on 90 percent of the manpower resources avail- 
able to the Air Force at the end of fiseal year 1957. 

In addition to the development and publication of functional policy 
and criteria, the project which was initiated in late calendar year 1955 
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to review the essentiality of each military and civilian manpower space 
being utilized has continued. 

The fiscal year 1957 essentiality review discussed by Secretary Smith 
serves to augment Air Force management programs and in addition 
serves to fulfill the Presidential directive pertaining to filling new or 

vacated positions. Although directed from Headquarters" USAF, 
reviews of authorizations and hiring are administered locally as are 
programs designed to control civilian grades and to control dual 
stafing. The functional utilization system is responsive to the objec- 
tives of all of these programs. 

Early in April of this year, the manpower programs of the major 
air commands were subjected to a most stringent review. Careful 
attention was directed toward assuring that all items vital to the 
accomplishment of essential missions were included insofar as they 
could be included in the budget and that nonessential items were 
eliminated. At the conclusion of the review, in which all major air 
commands participated, new objective goals for each of the commands 
were identified. Later in the year, it ‘became obvious that the April 
manpower program which responded to a 925,000 military and 341,000 
direct-hire civilian force and 128 wings for end fiscal year 1958 would 
have to be further reduced. 

With the reduction in the number of programed wings and future 
military strength goals, we were able to program rel: ited reductions 
in our training structure. For example, during fiscal year 1956, we 
were training 5,500 USAF pilots. We are now reducing to an annual 
pilot training rate for United States pilots of 2,700. Our average 
monthly input of recruits during the early part ‘of fiscal year 1957 
was 10,145; during fiscal year 1958 it will drop to 5,340. 

At the same time, as I have mentioned before, we have taken an 
extremely critical look at ourselves to locate jobs and activities that 
can be eliminated without really hurting our combat potential. <A 
board of senior general officer representatives from all of our com- 
mands in the United States and overseas was convened under my 
chairmanship, to assist in looking at the Air Force as a whole, and 
all major commands conducted similar boards at the lower levels. 
We are now in the process of implementing many of the reduction 
recommendations. Some of the things, we would like to continue, but 
we feel we would rather eliminate them, than things more directly 
assoc! iated with our weapons systems. 

There is now underway a review of directives issued by USAF 
Headquarters to eliminate any which might impose workloads that 

cannot be entirely justified in terms of direct and significant con- 
tellnihiotis to primary mission. For example, we hope that many re- 
porting requirements can be curtailed, consolidated, or eliminated. 

Significant utilization improvement is being realized supplanting 
the 3-year service contract for pilot trainees with a 5-year contract. 
Seventy-five peneent of our pilot trainees were Reserve officers and in 
the past only 25 percent of those who completed the course elected to 
remain on duty beyond their overall 3-year obligation. Hence, a 
man received a very high cost training but his services were available 
only for a very short time after he completed his flying training 
courses. The new 5-year contract will decrease turnover, decrease 
training requirements, increase effectiveness and insure us of an im- 
proved, more stable force. 
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Mr. JoHaNnseNn. May I interrupt at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

General, do you anticipate that that increase from 3 to 5 years will 
create serious problems of recruitment ? 

General Musgrave. Sir, we are going on the best estimates our 
people can make on something which has not happened for a long 
time. They feel that we will not have significant problems. I do not 
think any of them would bet a whole lot ‘of money on it, though. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think the objective is commendable. I suppose 
there is no experience on which to base a judgment. 

General Musgrave. But we would not have gone to this if we did 
not feel that it would probably work. We recognize that there is a 
little risk. 

Mr. SmirH. I might add, sir, that our primary source of procure- 
ment of pilot trainees is through our ROTC program, and based on 
our present estimates we do not feel there will be a problem. We think 
we will be able to meet the demand under our present schedule for 
5-year trainees. 

Mr. Davis. When did that program go into effect? 

Mr. Smiru. A few months ago, Mr. Chairman. I do not remember 
the exact date. We increased the obligation period to 5 years a few 
months ago. Ido not have the exact date with me. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us a statement as to how it has worked 
out during those few months? 

Mr. Smirnu. So far very successfully. I think about 50 percent of 
the young men who were given an option of signing up for a 5-year 
period have accepted the option to go into a 5-year period of pilot 
training rather than into a shorter period of nonflying service. 

Mr. Davis. How does that compare with previous experience on 
the 3-year system ? 

Mr. Smiru. The problem was never raised previously. You see, 
they had signed up for a 3-year period so the problem of their being 
given an puta for a longer period and assured training in advanced 
type aircraft- 

Mr. Davis. ven you getting as many now as you think you need? 

Mr. Smrru. Oh, yes; indeed. We have a considerable backlog of 
young men wanting to go into the pilot training. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, what is the experience of your signup 
this fall in ROTC? 

Mr. Smirn. It has been adequate to meet our program, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I think the best answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Michigan is the signup for the pilot training program this fall. 
Members of the AROTC had to sign up this fall, did they not, if they 
were in their junior year in a university or college # 

Mr. Smrru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know what your experience has been with the 
signups ¢ 

Mr. Somrru. Actually, the only ones where the question has been 
presented now are the ones who are fairly far along in the training 
period. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I say. The juniors in a university or col- 
lege this fall would have to sign up for the full 5-year program. 
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Mr. Smiru. There again, as I say, I do not have the figures with me 
now. I will be glad to submit them when they are available. I have 
checked on the numbers. They are adequate to meet our program. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secretary. What is 
the obligated service of a man in the new Air Force Academy ¢ 

General Musgrave. The same. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by thesame? Five years? 

General Muserave. Five years. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is a total of 9 years. 

General Muserave. He can quit in the Academy when he wants to. 
He can resign from the Academy when he is in there. I think once he 
graduates he then is committed for 5 years. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. A total of 9 years. 

Mr. Gross. He is committed for 5 years after he graduates, is that 
correct ? 

General Muserave. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Yet you are extending the service 5 years for those who 
educate themselves. Is there any Suggestion on the part of the Air 
Force that the obligated period of service for a man coming out of the 
Air Force Academy be extended ? 

Mr. Smirn. Be extended beyond what Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. Beyond the present obligated service. 

Mr. Smiru. No; not at present. 

Mr. Gross. Why not? 

Mr. Sairu. Iam not sure that I understand the question. 

Mr. Gross. We are educating young men at West Point, Annapolis, 
and the Air Force Academy at a cost of I suppose $35,000 or $40,000. 
Is there no suggestion on the part of the Air Force that the period of 
obligated service of an Air Force cadet be increased ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think it is felt that the obligated service of graduates 
of each of the three Military Academies should be the same. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is the issue, Mr. 
a as to whether it should be different than any other. As 
far am concerned, I do not think it should be, but the question 
is W Sikes the obligation of an Academy graduate should not be more 
than the obligated service of these other pilot trainees. 

Mr. Smiru. I think the question at issue is how long it takes a young 
man to become proficient in advanced-type modern aircraft. Flying 
advanced-type modern jet aircraft is something which takes a long 
time to learn. The period of training is very long and complic: ated. 
I think the real question is how long it takes us to train this young 
man to be proficient. 

Mr. Gross. You do not teach them to fly at the Air Force Academy, 
do you? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; that is not our primary instruction. 

Mr. Gross. So they leave the Air Force Academy as well as An- 
napolis and West Point on an equal basis. 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. In one case the taxpayers have paid for their education 
and in the other case the parents have paid for it; that is correct, is it 
not ? 

Mr.Smirnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Yet in one case you require 5 years from a boy who has 
been educated by his parents, and I think it is 3 years from the Air 
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Force Academy and the other service Academies. You require not 5, 
but 3 years, for his period of obligated service. 

Mr. Sarru. It is 5 years, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Why not a longer period of obligated service from those 
who come out of the service Academies ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think, perhaps, you are regarding this as some sort 
of servitude. We regard it as related to the amount of time—— 

Mr. Gross. Wait a minute. Just a minute. One of them is train- 
ing to be a professional soldier, is he not? 

r. Smiru. We look to the ROTC graduates as a constant source 
of career soldiers. 

Mr. Gross. One, however, is trained to be a professional soldier, is 
he not, when he comes out of the service Academy 4 

Mr. Smiru. He certainly is. 

Mr. Gross. However, the boy who goes to the University of Iowa 
is not necessarily going to become a professional soldier. 

Mr. Smiru. And he is not in the ROTC program unless he volun- 
teered to be in it. 

Mr. Gross. That is correct, but he did not enter the ROTC program 
to become a professional soldier. 

Mr. Sairu. If he volunteers for this advanced-type flying, I do not 
think it is in the interest of the taxpayers to give him an advanced 
course in advanced-type jet aircraft and then require him to serve such 
a short period of time that we do not get a suflicient return on our 
investment in training him to fly. 

That is really the issue. 

Mr. Gross. No; that is not the issue. The issue is longer obligated 
sevice on the part of boys who have been educated by all the people— 
by the taxpayers of the country—and you ought to be for it. You are 
going to get the opportunity to be for it, because I have introduced a 
bill in Congress to extend that period of service, and I hope you do 
not oppose it. 

Mr. Goopg. We certainly would not expect all the service Academy 
graduates to quit at the end of 5 years. Most of these are career 
individuals, and will stay with the Air Force and make a career out 
of it. I think you do have a problem here as to what extent you 
should require a man to sign up as a youth for a substantial portion 
of his future life with no escape clause in there. When you do 
that, I think you get beyond the realm of recruiting feasibility if you 
extend it much beyond 5 years. 

To a young lad in his early teens, to commit himself for no change 
at all in the program, 5 years seems like an awfully long time. 

Mr. JoHaNsSEN. Are you speaking of the ROTC program, or of the 
Academies ? 

Mr. Goopg. I am speaking of both, but in the ROTC program, as 
Mr. Smith has indicated, there is no obligation for him to serve at 
all; it is purely voluntary as to whether he wants to sign up. 

Mr. Gross. We can say it is voluntary as to whether he wants to go 
to any of the service Academies also. 

Mr. Goopr. If you are talking about fulfillmg a military obliga- 
tion, there are many ways of fulfilling a military obligation, and the 
service Academy is one and the ROTC is another, and voluntary en- 
listments is another, and OCS. There are all sorts of ways of ful- 
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filling a military obligation, but what Mr. Smith was trying to indi- 
cate 1s that we cannot afford, with the complexities of modern equip- 
ment—this is the most expensive training you can possibly give an 
individual 

Mr. Gross. I do not argue with that. I am simply saying there 
ought to be a greater service obligation upon the part of the boy who 
comes out of the Air Force Academy than upon a young man in the 
AROTC. I think you ought to agree with that when we are talking 
here in terms of manpower and utilization of manpower. It has not 
been so many years ago that we were turning them out of West Point 
and Annapolis, and they were getting jobs as professional football 
players. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed, General Musgrave, please. 

General Muserave. Mr. Chairman, I will go now to management 
engineering. 

Major Air Force management-engineering projects are undertaken 
on a selective basis. Priority is given to areas most susceptible to 
improvement and which lend themselves to the application of man- 
agement-engineering technique. Last year we reported on the com- 
pletion of the depot-maintenance project. This year an air freight 
terminal operations and Air Reserve records center projects were com- 
pleted. 

The management-engineering project at the Dover freight terminal 
resulted in improved methods, procedures, and techniques which led 
to a significant increase in the freight that could be handled without 
increase in manpower. The responsibility for application to other 
Air Force air freight terminal depots has been assumed by the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 

The purpose of the project on the Air Reserve records center was 
to improve the efficiency and economy of administering, receiving, and 
storing the military personnel records of Air Force reservists not on 
active duty. Overall tangible 1-time cost reductions of $423,000 and 
recurring annual reductions of $239,000 will be realized from this 
project. The cost of this project was approximately $66,000. 

A new project is the development of a management system for field 
and organization maintenance. This project has the objective of ex- 
tending improvements and techniques learned in the depot mainte- 
nance to the field and organizational maintenance areas. It is ex- 
pected that this project will be completed in the third quarter of fiscal 
year 1958. 

As reported to you at the last hearings, the scope of the manage- 
ment-engineering study of the military personnel system was enlarged 
to include all functions involved in the USAF personnel system. 
A systems analysis group has been established with the objective of 
adapting modern technology, within limits of efficiency and economy, 
to the field of personnel management. This is a most ambitious un- 
dertaking, and it is recognized that the ultimate achievements have 
to be phased over a considerable period of time during which interim 
benefits are expected. 

As a result of functional utilization system processes, the number 
of personnel in the military personnel system has been reduced by 
over 3,700 spaces in fiscal year 1957. This means that the number 
of personnel in the system have been reduced from approximately 
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49.4 persons for each 1,000 military personnel administered to ap- 
proximately 46.5 persons per thousand. 

In summary, we have developed and placed into continuing 
operation functional analysis systems and controls, periodic essen- 
tiality reviews, manpower surveys, utilization-improvement projects, 
management-engineering projects, and systems-improvement projects. 
Our efforts are continuing on an accelerated basis to search out and 
eliminate at all levels any manpower space, function, or task not 
contributing toward achievement of the Air Force’s primary mission. 
Our goal is ‘to provide the most effective fighting force possible within 
the resources available to us. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary and General Musgrave, at the outset 
I want to take the opportunity to congratulate you on what I regard 
as very satisfactory results because of your efforts in improving the 
utilization of manpower. Your statements have indicated a close 
application to the job and I think very fine results. I think it is 
only proper that as chairman of this subcommittee I make that 
statement to you. 

There are several things which I want to discuss a little more in 
detail with you. One is, Mr. Secretary, toward the end of your state- 
ment you made this comment: 


As I have indicated on several occasions we still believe that the manpower 
task is a continuing one which requires constant review and evaluation as 
missions, workloads, and technology generate changes. 

I think that that is a very sound statement and a very sound view 
of the problem. I think that all you have done in the past, as 
eiendia as it is, could be lost unless this constant review and evalua- 
tion is kept up. I think it is of the utmost importance that it be kept 
up. 

Mr. Suiru. Mr. Chairman, I would certainly like to thank you for 
those comments. We feel, too, that our manpower utilization program 
has been one of the leading ones in the field in Government, and 
we certainly appreciate the support we have had from this com- 
mittee in the past. We regard the manpower utilization reviews as 
a continuing effort in striving for improvement and we certainly in- 
tend to have a constant review of our requirements in the future as 
we have in the past. 

Mr. Davis. ‘Thank you. I notice in your statement, Mr. Secretary, 
at the top of page 5 you mentioned that during fiscal year 1957 a 
total of 1,259,601 positions were screened, and that of these positions 
47,708 were transferred to meet jobs of higher essentiality. Now, the 
47, 708 positions mentioned there, of course, do not show up in the 
totals given in your statement of positions eliminated. 

Mr. Samira. No, I do not believe necessarily they do. Some would 
be included in the ones that were eliminated and most of those might 
have been transferred to other more urgent functions along the lines 
that were indicated by General Musgrave such as new requirements, 
including new radar sites, new bases in Spain, and additional require- 
ments of the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. Whether they show up in the totals or not, it does rep- 
resent a very substantial savings. Would you be able to say with any 
degree of accuracy what that amounts to in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Smrru. I do not believe I would know, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it would be very hard to pin a price tag on that. I think it 
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should be regarded more as a shifting to higher priority workload 
instead of adding to our total manpower, as we might have done if 
those positions had not been eliminated. We used those positions 
in order to fund, spacewise, our requirement for new requirements 
that we are engaged in. 

Mr. Davis. But that does represent a savings and an improvement 
in utilization of manpower ? 

Mr. Soiru. I think as a matter of rough calculation and if you say 
that each one of those men had an average salary of $4,000 and if 
you multiply that by the number of spaces, you come to $188 million. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is worth discussing and worth some comment 
as we go along. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. We certainly feel it represents a sub- 
stantial savings also. 

Mr. Davrs. I notice in our tabulation of personnel that your peak 
month for civilian employment was October 1956, in which month 
there were 354,558 civilian personnel employed. 

Mr. Smrrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. I notice also that your goal for the end of fiscal year 
1958 is 322,213, which was reached about November ist of this year? 

Mr. Smirx. That is an estimated goal, and as General Musgrave 
said, we believe that is about what we have reached. 

Of course, you can appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that on a worldwide 
basis those figures are not absolutely accurate; the figures are not 
in yet. 

Mr. Davis. Inasmuch as that goal has been reached already, or ap- 
proximately reached as of November ist, what is your feeling as to a 
further reduction downward by the end of fiscal year 1958? Do you 
feel there will continue to be a downward reduction now, even though 
you have reached this figure of 322,213 already ? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I hope that our present civilian struc- 
ture will remain about the same through the balance of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Davis. I have received this morning a communication from a 
Member of Congress to the effect that there has been quite some com- 
plaint that civilian employees have been unnecessarily replaced with 
military personnel. Mr. Belen has the correspondence there. Mr. 
Belen, will you state generally what it is about ? 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, we have two items. One is a letter of 
November 4, 1957, from Representative John F. Baldwin, of Cali- 
fornia, and "another is from an individual. The complaints seem 
to run, Mr. Secretary, to the replacement of civilian supervisory 
personnel with military. What we have here seems fairly well docu- 
mented. Travis Air Force Base is one location where the complaint 
is to the effect that on the 24th of July a letter from the 1501st Main- 
tenance Group commander ordered the reduction or removal of the top 
civilian supervisors from positions of responsibility and the replace- 
ment of such individuals by military personnel. 

Then, again, reference is made to a letter of August 1, and on the 
20th of August a reduction of approximately 5 percent was ordered, 
replacing the supervisors with military personnel. 

When these complaints come in—and they have just come in—nor- 
mally we give them to you in advance and you are able to have all the 
facts and figures. However, you can go back and check on it. One 
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complaint has to do with James Connally Air Force Base in Texas 
wherein the individual says he was replaced by a staff sergeant. He 
was the welding and heat treatment foreman. He said he was told his 
job was selected along with the foremen of the instrument shop, the 
1ydraulic shop, the engine branch, and the radar shop because they 
had qualified military personnel who could fill the jobs. So there 
might not be numerically as many jobs involved in your whole program, 
but if it does affect the key jobs—in other words, the jobs toward 
which the individuals can look for promotion—and it might create 
a morale situation that I know you would not want to have. 

You may have the answer to it now. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to request if you 
could provide me with the details on these 2 or 3 specific instances. 
If you would do that, certainly I would like to give it my personal 
attention. We certainly are very anxious to see that that does not 
happen. It is not our policy, certainly, to substitute military for 
civilian positions under the circumstances that have been outlined. 

As I indicated somewhat in my prepared statement, understandably 
in the course of a reduction like the one we have just gone through, 
there may be individual, isolated cases where a commander in the 
overall interest of getting his job done has to make a temporary sub- 
stitution of military for civilian. That certainly is not our policy, 
and, indeed, it is not the policy of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is a rather important problem. 

Mr. Soiru. It certainly is, and I will certainly give it my personal 
attention. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, we also received an additional complaint 
along the same lines about Laredo Air Force Base. 

In most cases they say they believe these actions have been taken 
contrary to Air Force policy, but the individuals have a pretty hard 
time getting up far enough past the first two or three echelons to do 
anything about it. 

Mr. Sorru. I can assure you that the Office of the Secretary has a 
very personal interest in assuring that that sort of thing is not hap- 
pening on a very broad scale. We certainly would be very interested 
in receiving any details which you have on it. 

Mr. Davis. We shall furnish you with that information. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, p. 315.) 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you a few questions about reduc- 
tions. Recent developments in the field of space and missiles indicate 
the need for greater conservation of the talents of the necessary scien- 
tists and engineers through better manpower utilization programs. 

We had this question up here with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
when he was before us, and with the Departments of the Army and 
the Navy. 

It would appear that employment, especially in the research and 
development command, will increase in the near future, and will bring 
along with it a need for tighter controls and maximum efficiency in the 
assignment and use of available scientists and engineers. 

I would like to ask you, To what extent have reductions in per- 
sonnel been met by attrition as contrasted to reduction-in-force pro- 
cedures ? 
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Mr. Smrrxn. Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my prepared statement, 
we certainly endeavor insofar as possible to meet reductions through 
attrition. As you know from your long experience in the manpower 
field, attrition alone is apt to result in vacancies occurring in the wrong 
places. I would like to say we do feel that the most desirable method 
of achieving reduction in our civilian manpower program is through 
careful planning and long-range manpower programs. Occasionally, 
as in the recent past, we are met with the requirement to make a more 
rapid reduction, and under those circumstances we cannot rely upon 
attrition as much as we would like to. 

Mr. Davis. Now, right in that connection and in connection with 
the orders by the Defense Department for reduced spending and a 
reduction in personnel, what action did the Air Force take to assure 
that reductions would be only in the less-essential functions? 

Mr. Smiru. In the course of our most recent reduction, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force directed that we would achieve by the end of 
October an on-board strength that would result in the expenditure of 
at least 5 percent less than was expended for civilian manpower during 
the month of July. 

That was implemented in the field, and at headquarters, by direct- 
ing reductions with some flexibility so that some commands had 
reductions larger than 5 percent, and others had reductions less than 
5 percent. However, the overall result was a reduction in expendi- 
tures for civilian manpower of 5 percent less than what we had spent 
for civilian manpower during the month of July 1957. 

Mr. Davis. That is a 5-percent monthly reduction ¢ 

Mr. Smirnu. No;5 percent overall to be achieved 

Mr. Davis. For 1 month? 

Mr. Smrru. It was directed by the Secretary on August 13 to be 
achieved by the end of October, and we believe it now has been 
achieved. 

General Muserave. There was a reduction, Mr. Chairman, in the 
expenditure level, and we used as a base point a 30-day representative 
period which happened to be July, and by October had to reduce to and 
then maintain the level of expenditure at 95 percent of what it was in 
July. 

Mr. Davis. I see. What steps did the Department of the Air Force 
take with respect to filling vacancies in accordance with the President’s 
directive of last December ? 

Mr. Sarrn. Mr. Chairman, we have the continuing requirement 
that no vacancies will be filled until after they have been reviewed 
for essentiality and that that is the most economical way to continue 
the mission. 

Mr. Davis. And, that isa continuing program with you? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. What is the annual turnover? Could you tell us what 
the annual turnover of civilian employment is in the Air Force? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I know—and I have some figures before me—that 
during the period from October 1956 through September 1957 we 
had total resignations of approximately 34,000. During that period 
approximately 7 800 were released through a reduction in force and 
approximately i 400 were discharged. I think that is significant in 
that the resignations 
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Mr. Davis. Does that include retirements ? 

Mr. Smiru. The retirements would be included in resignations. 
That indicates—and I believe you will be interested in this figure— 
that during that period, the per iod from October 1956 through Sep- 
tember 1957, approximately 79 percent of our separations were 
accomplished by resignations, and only approximately 18 percent by 
reduction in force 

Mr. Davis. Can you, by taking a long-range action, work it out 
where that 18 percent could be reduced and you could accomplish it 
by attrition, by not filling vacancies and by transfers, so as to eliminate 
the firing of the 18 percent ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think that is certainly a very worthwhile objective, 
and insofar as possible within the overall problems that we discussed 

earlier, we would like to aim in that direction. Of course, however, 
I pointed out to you accelerated programs in changes of force levels, 
which also introduced particular problems. 

Mr. Davis. It would interrupt your long-range program to some 
extent ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. The long-range manpower programs, we certainly try 
to achieve as much of that by attrition as possible. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us a little more detail as to your future 
plans for functional surveys ? 

Mr. Smirn. We plan a continuation of our efforts in the field of 
functional surveys, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Have you been satisfied that that is a good plan to 
follow—your functional surveys? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; I certainly feel it is. I have been discussing this 
point at some length in conferences with our manpower specialists 
from time to time who are here from various parts of the country. 
All of them, of course, are particularly interested in that program. 
We have set up certain criteria and methodology for our functional 
surveys, and we review those criteria constantly at the base level and 
throughout the Air Force. Those surveys are sent in quarterly from 
each mommand, and they are reviewed by General Musgrave’s office. 
He can tell you in some more detail the method that they use in re- 
viewing the functional analyses system. However, we are convinced 
that it is very sound, and I can say from personal observation that 
differences between different commands within specific functions very 
readily show up on a chart as red flags that should be inspected. 

I think it is a very worthwhile system, and one that we certainly 
do intend to continue to try to improve constantly. 

Mr. Davis. General Musgrave, would you be interested in giving 
us some of the details on it? 

General Mvuserave. I am sure I could provide you with as much 
detail as you have time to hear, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to know specifically what areas of the Air 
Force you plan to survey in the future. 

General Muserave. I would first like to say, Mr. Chairman, that in 
my opinion the so-called functional analysis and criteria are but one of 
the tools with which we must work, and it is complementary and works 
hand in glove with getting down and taking a hard look at the jobs 
which we are doing. Within, for instance, the military personnel 
function itself, you can establish criteria and you can run at the 
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proper rate, but if you have those people working in units and activi- 
ties which are not of any value, or of less essential value to the overall 
program, you really have not accomplished too much. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

General Muserave. Mr. Chairman, you might be interested in ‘ 
few of them, and the additional things that we have taken a look a 
with this committee that I had in here not too long ago, and some of 
the programs we contemplate doing. 

Mr. Davis. We cer tainly would be interested in it. 

General Muscrave. We have taken a very detailed look at Alaska, 
and we think by some reorganization up there, and some eliminations, 
that we can bring out several thousand people under the reduced pro- 
gram that we are going into now. 

We continually look at the Air Defense Command and recently, to- 
gether with them, had some experts go out and survey each type of 

radar site and aircraft-control warning systems which they are using. 
Some of these things are geared to par ticular types of equipment. As 
a result of this inspection, we found we gave them too many people to 
begin with. They now agree we can pull several thousand people out 
of what we had progr: amed. 

They had two wings in the Air Defense Command of what we call 
airborne early warning units; that is, the Constellation with the large 
radar set in it which, while in the air, can pick up enemy bombers 
coming in and control our fighters to them. 

They had a small headquarters on the west coast which was sup- 
posed to coordinate and look after the activities of the wing on the 
east coast and the wing on the west coast. When we looked at our 


manpower that was available, we said that would be nice to have, but 
maybe we had better abolish the division headquarters which ran 
the wings, put a flight-safety element into Air Defense Headquarters 
itself to help w: atch | after the flying safety, and let the eastern defense 
force and the western defense force each run its own airborne early 


warning wing. 

We will pull out only 50 people, but these are typical things; and 
when we add them up, we run into 66,711 spaces that we thought would 
be ones we would pull if we had to. 

Another example is by our increased airlift capability we have found 
that we do not have to have such large depots overseas. We have good 
communications systems now. These supplies are very expensive, -and 
instead of stockpiling it overseas we are now closing up many of our 
overseas depots. We have a control outfit there that gets the require- 
ments, or the station itself may send its wire back to the prime depot, 
or the Air Materiel C ommand, and then that stuff is carried over by 
air. We found it is cheaper and quicker and uses less people. 

Mr. Davis. And you think it is just as safe, do you not ? 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir. Within the Air Training Command 
we have pulled out since 1956 something like 54,000 people and reduced 
the number of bases that they were operating on. We think we can 
do a better job now, or as good a job, if we can consolidate the various 
headquarters and get them all in one location. By doing that we save 
spending a considerable number of dollars. 

We had a training course for training our bomber pilots to be navi- 
gators, and that was a nice thing to have, but you have a navigator on 
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board, anyway. We have eliminated that a course for pilots. 
So they learn in navigation now only what they would need to get 
home if the navigator was shot, and they learn it by on-the-job 
training. 

Mr. Davis. What provision is made to take care of an emergency in 
the event the navigator is shot or lost in some way ? 

General Muscrave. The pilot, instead of getting a comprehensive 
navigation training course at a training school, gets it on the job. 

Mr. Davis. Is that sufficient training 4 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir; it is sufficient enough to get him home. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. General, is the prescribed training that he gets on 
the on-the-job basis equivalent to that which he had received 
previously ? 

General Muserave. Yes, sir; it is, but not ascomprehensive. Within 
the Tactical Air Command with these reductions in force that we have, 
they are having less numbers of wings. So we have found that they 
could reorganize and reduce our headquarters, and save quite a few 
people there. 

We closed up some of these bases. We have reorganized the vari- 
ous squadrons so that we do not need as many people. Within MATS 
we eliminated a headquarters which they used to monitor in-flight 
service, and have consolidated it into the communications services. 
We have reduced the Weather Service and we have reduced the 
Air Rescue Service. In reducing the Air Rescue Service, instead of 
having, you might say, a formal Air Rescue Service that was working 
all over the w orld, controlled from one spot, we have a lot of this re- 
sponsibility now placed upon local base commanders and local area 
commanders and have given them the facilities rather than having it 
in one command. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have just as good a program and one that will 
be just as effective ? 

General Muserave. That would be hard to answer, Mr. Chairman. 
I think my answer to that would be that within what is available to 
us we are putting the right amount into air rescue. 

Mr. Siru. I think General Musgrave is trying to enumerate gen- 
erally the types of things that this committee has run into and has 
long stood for in sound 1 manpower utilization. I think the commit- 
tee is well aware of the fact that we have a situation where we have 
austere manning in the Air Force and we are very glad to have you 
learn of the types of reviews that we are making to try and meet our 
austere manning requirements and at the same time fulfill our mission. 

Mr. Davis. This is very interesting information. 

General Muserave. There was one good one which I think was in 
the papers the other day—yesterday, I believe it was—which was the 
consolidation at Eglin Field of the old Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand and the Armament Center which were two entirely separate ac 
tivities. Our plan now is to abolish the Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand and turn over a portion of its job to the Research and Develop- 
ment Command and have one facility handle all of these activities. 

We hope to pull out over 4,000 people as a result of that action. 

Mr. Gross. The Air Force still cannot do much about some of these 
congressional junkets, can it, of hauling people all over the world? 

General Muscrave. Mr. Gross. I am sorry, but that is out of my 
bailiwick. 
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Mr. Gross. Well, you spoke of MATS, and I suppose you are still 
operating planes on regular schedules to Europe; is that right? 

General Musarave. Yes, sir; on that subject, however, I know noth- 
ing other than what I read in ‘the papers. 

Mr. Gross. But something needs to be done about it. 

Mr. Davis. General, I would like to ask you this, or perhaps the 
Secretary can answer it. 

How many employees do you currently have in the Air Force in 

grades GS-13 and above? 

~ General Musorave. I have that list here, sir, if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Soirn. I believe the total is 4,965 in grade GS-13 and above, 
as of a few months ago, Mr. Chairman, and it was 5,371 for the end 
of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Davis. How many of these so-called supergrades do you have 
which have previously been provided for? 

Mr. Ssxarn. Currently we are authorized to have 57 supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. I have reference to those — under Public Law 313. 

Mr. Surru. We have 57 supergrades, and 35 Public Law 313 posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Davis. We had information that there were some 41, was it not, 
of these supergrade positions that were authorized but were unfilled, 
or vacant. 

Mr. Smirn. Nothing like that, Mr. Chairman. . At the present time 
T can give an up-to- date report, and I can say to you that as of today 
all of our supergrade positions are either filled or committed, or are in 
the process of reallocation. 

We have three vacancies in our Public Law 313 positions. Those 
are high-level positions, and they are positions which the Secretary 
and an Assistant Secretary are presently personally recruiting for. 

Mr. Davis. How many authorized positions do you have in those 
supergrades ? 

Mr. Smtrn. We have 57 supergrade positions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I want to get that information to which I referred 
earlier. I was under the impression that there were a considerable 
number of them in the Air Force which were unfilled. 

Mr. Smrru. Well, as you know, from time to time vacancies do 
occur, and I believe you may well have had a report at some earlier 
time that there were some vacancies. Those things change from time 
to time. However, I have given you the up-to-date present status of 
our supergrades and Public Law 313 positions. 

Mr. Davis. Here is the information to which I was referring: The 
number of supergrade positions established in 1956 represents a total 
of 41, of which 10 were filled, 20 were vacant, and 11 canceled. Is that 
accurate information ? 

Mr. Soiru. I do not have those positions, Mr. Chairman. I have 
given you the present situation. As of today, lumping them all 
together, 85 are filled, 4 are committed, or are in the process of realloca- 
tion, and 3 Public Law 313 positions are vacant. 

However, with reference to the 3 Public Law 313 positions now 
vacant, each of the 3 are hard to fill positions which those of us in 
the Secretary’s Office are presently recruiting for. 
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Mr. Davis. Those are the positions in which some of your most- 
needed scientists and engineers in research and development are 
required ¢ 

fr. Smrru. They certainly are; that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. What is your attitude and your belief as to whether or 
not you have enough of those positions ? 

Mr. Surrn. We have requested more, Mr. Chairman, and we would 
like to have more supergrades and Public Law 313 positions. 

Mr. Davis. How many more would you think you need ? 

Mr. Smiru. We have stated a requirement for as many as 91 super- 
grade positions, and 113 Public Law 313 positions. 

Mr. Davis. If you had those authorized positions, could you fill 
them ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I believe, Mr. Chairman, you are familiar with the 
problems of executive recruitment for the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. It is a very serious problem, and I have spent a great 
deal of time personally in recruiting to fill some of these positions. 
Therefore, I am aware, as most of you are, of the difficulty of obtaining 
outstanding and well-qualified men for positions in Government. 

I cannot answer your question directly. I think if we had them, 
we would make every effort we could to fill them, and we would like to 
try to get the best-qualified men for the individual job that we could 
find. 

Mr. Davis. What has been your experience in keeping them after you 
do recruit them ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. There is a certain turnover, as you know. I do not 
think you can speak generally on an overall basis. Turnover in some 
fields is higher than it is in other fields. 

Mr. Davis. Are you experiencing difficulty in retaining these re- 
search and development people because of competition with private 
industry which, for instance, has contracts with the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think there is no question that men are human, and 
are certainly interested in higher salaries. It is often true that indus- 
try does pay higher salaries than the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, we have discussed this same question 
with representatives of other departments who have appeared here, 
and we find generally that the answer is this: If the Government 
should increase the compensation for these people there is nothing to 
prevent private industry from again increasing its rates of compensa- 
tion to a level over and above what the Government can pay just as 
fast as Congress might increase it. 

Mr. Smirx. That is a possibility, Mr. Chairman. Of course, you 
can go through a wage spiral in that way, as you indicate. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know of any way in which that might be pre- 
vented ? 

Mr. Smrru. I cannot see under a free-enterprise system how it could 
be. However, notwithstanding that, I think that the salaries might 
be a little out of line, or are out of line at this time. I was a member 
of the Cordiner Committee when we reviewed this at some length, and 
we felt that it would be well to have some sort of a raise in the com- 
pensation of these people. I am sure that question is constantly under 
consideration within the executive branch of the Government. 
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Mr. Davis. However, you are not able to work out any method 
whatsoever by which the brakes might be put on to prevent immediate 
increases again in private industry ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not see how you could under a free-enterprise 
system, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. There is no influence which you could bring to bear— 
the Government agencies could bring to bear—when these contracts 
are being let? 

Mr. Smirn. We certainly have discussed that question with con- 
tractors. They are aware of our problem, and it has been discussed 
a great deal at industry meetings—this recruitment policy and the 
manner in which they accomplish their recruitment and their 
compensation. 

As a matter of fact, the Cordiner Committee had representatives 
from a number of the principal industries which do contracting with 
the Government in for an all-day session with us at the Pentagon. 
We discussed this problem with them, and pointed out the types of 
recruiting that were being used by some of the leading industries 
which do contract with the Government, and discussed our problem 
frankly and fully with them. 

Mr. Davis. Were they just cold blooded about it, and did they say 
“We are going to get them if we can?” 

Mr. Sarru. No; I do not think they are. I think they have their 

ob to do, and they are interested in accomplishing their job, and we 

loon ours. However, I do think it was a fruitful conference; at least, 
it cleared the air a little bit, and we were more aware of their prob- 
lems and they were more aware of our problems. In a free-enterprise 
system you are going to have a certain amount of competition. This 
is a national problem—the question of the adequacy of the supply of 
trained scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, that gets back to this question: If there is 
proper utilization of what we have, if these trained scientists and 
engineers are kept on proper work and not put over on administrative 
duties and paperwork and that sort of thing, that in itself would 
serve to increase the available manpower. 

Mr. Sarru. It certainly would, and that is something that we are 
very conscious of in the Air Force. We have a program called Man 
Friday under which we attempt to make people available in the field 
see to it that our principal scientists and engineers concentrate on work 
for which they are qualified so that they are making the most con- 
tribution with their abilities. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is one of the most important things to which 
we can devote thought and effort. 

Mr. Soiru. I certainly am glad you recognize our problem in that 
field, because we feel it is an important one, too. 

Mr. Gross. When General LeMay complained, we had a discussion 
before this subcommittee last year, as I recall, in December, with ref- 
erence to the pirating of military personnel of the Strategic Air Force 
by private industry. Is that continuing, or do you know? 

Mr. Smirn. Certainly, we have a high turnover—a relatively high 
turnover—in the military services. We have people leaving us every 
year in greater numbers than we would like to see. We would like to 
have a greater retention, both of our airmen and of our officers. Many 
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of them do go to higher paying jobs in civilian industry. That is true, 
Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. When did you say this conference was held? 

Mr. Smrru. The conference I spoke of was held during the period 
of the deliberation of the Cordiner Committee, and it was about a year 
ago. I don’t remember just exactly when it was. It was under the 
auspices of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gross. But the raiding still goes on. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t want to characterize it as raiding, but some of 
our people do leave and go into higher paying jobs. 

Mr. Gross. Are they still advertising around Omaha, we will say, 
trying to get these men away ? 

Mr. Smirn. I am afraid that does go on. 

Mr. Gross. Then your conference was not too fruitful, was it? 

Mr. Smiru. At least it may have cleared the air and made them 
aware of our problem. This was primarily in their recruiting and 
advertising in that field. As I said before, it is pretty hard in a free- 
enterprise system to control that sort of thing. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think some more conferences would be fruitful ? 

Mr. Smirn. I doubt of that particular nature; no. 

Mr. Davis. You have not dropped it, though ? 

Mr. Situ. We certainly have not. We still discuss it. You prob- 
ably have noticed that a great many of our military and civilian lead- 
ers speak constantly of this in public discussions. 

Mr. Gross. Are you scrutinizing your contracts with the Air Force? 

Mr. Smirn. We certainly do. 

Mr. Gross. And the advertising afd the use of money for advertis- 
ing for this purpose ? 

Mr. SmirH. We certainly do, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. It seems to me that is one of the most effective weapons 
you could have in order to stop this raiding. 

Mr. SarrnH. It is pretty hard to stop it. 

Mr. Davis. But it is something that you feel deserves your con- 
tinuing attention ? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, indeed. It is a very serious problem. 

Mr. Davis. What effect has the reduction in defense contracts and 
military spending throughout the country had on the availability of 
scientists and engineers and in your recruiting drives ? 

Mr. Smirn. We still have, at this time, a small number of vacan- 
cies, relatively small, among our scientists’ and engineers’ positions for 
which we are continuing to recruit. I do not believe I would be in a 
position to analyze the trend adequately to answer your question. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Did your request for supergrades come about be- 
cause of the supposition that you would like to pay a number of 
people greater salaries because you want to fill these jobs? Wouldn’t 
that be taken care of pretty well if the salary structure of the country 
were raised in those categories from grades 15 and 18? 

Mr. Smirn. You are suggesting that an across-the-board pay raise 
to all civilian employees be made ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Not necessarily across the board. I am personally 
for it, but I am bringing it out this way—a grade 15 pays almost 
$12,000 a year to start, and it goes up proportionately. We have had 
other department demands for increases in supergrades. 
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My question is this: Would increase of salaries in the upper 
grades—15, 16, 17, and 18—solve your need in the supergrades?# 

Mr. Smiru. No; not in my personal opinion. I think it would be 
helpful. I frankly think it would be helpful if those people in those 
grades were paid more. I still think, Sheth, that we would have a 
need for more supergrade and Public ‘Law 313 positions, and for this 
reason: Those are ne are directly to our requirements. As you know, 
our modern weapons system grows increasingly more technical ever y 
year. We feel those positions we have asked are directly related to our 
mission and our workload. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. But it would lessen the need in filling the super- 
grades ! 

Mr. Smiru. I said I would be glad to see a higher pay scale, but 
I do not feel a higher pay scale alone would lessen what we have stated 
as our requirement for additional supergrades. 

Mr. Lxstnsk1. The reason for my question is that you have a greater 
turnover, percentagewise, in the supergrades than you do starting with 
grade 15 and below. 

Mr. Smiru. You are using a figure I cannot confirm. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. That is the information we have receiced. Perhaps 
your information is different ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I just haven’t a figure on hand on relative turnover at 
those different levels. I cannot really speak to that question. I will 
have to stand on what I said. 

I would be glad to give you some additional information, but I 
would have to check what our figures might be on turnover. 

Mr. Lesrnski. You mentioned that you eliminated two Constella- 
tion wings. I notice those Constellations are used to track down 
directions of hurricanes and one thing or another. 

General Muserave. We did not eliminate the Constellation wings. 
We eliminated a division headquarters that was controlling the two 
wings. The wings themselves are still there, but we have knocked 
out an intermediate headquarters. These aircraft are not the same 
ones that do hurricane search and things of that sort. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. According to the papers, some of these planes were 
eliminated. Were these B—52’s? 

General Muserave. B-50’s. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It might cost the southern coast of the United States 
many millions of dollars because, by their elimination, you cannot 
have proper tracking of hurricanes in order to warn the people down 
there. 

General Muscrave. We have looked at our weather-reconnaissance 
structure worldwide and have made certain reductions in that 
structure. 

Mr. Lestnski. Was it because of financial necessity or because it was 
more practical ¢ 

General Muserave. I would say it would be financial difficulties, 
plus the things we most need w ithin the expenditure levels available 
to us, and speaking i in the broad sense and not within just personnel 
sense. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. You mentioned Wherry housing in your remarks. 
Is that military or civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Smirn. It will probably be civilian personnel. 
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Mr. Lxesrxskt. That number intrigued me. I know the military 
needs some civilian personnel and sometimes they use the military 
on some of this part-time work. 

In reference to your remarks on cutting down the number of 
civilian personnel, it seems Mr. Davis had a “question. It seems you 
have been striking for a current force of 322,000. 

As to the remarks of Mr. Belen it seems that was a figure at which 
you were aiming. Is that correct ? 

General Muserave. I woulds say “Yes.” 

Mr. Lestnsxt. It was started rather recently, cutting down to this 
number of personnel. Is that correct ? 

General Musgrave. Yes. 

Mr, Lesinskt. Now we know where we have our problems. In 
other words, you were striking for a figure and accordingly you had 
to have a crash program in order to achieve that figure by November 1? 

General Muserave. Yes, sir. Our message to the field went out on 
August 12. It gave them no number of people that they had to re- 
duce, because our problem was to stay within the expenditure limita- 
tions, so the first sentence read : 

As part of an overall budgetary reduction your command is directed to reduce 
employment so that expenditures by the end of October of 1957 and succeeding 
months will be at a level at least 5 percent less than the amount paid for 
civilian employment during the month of 1957. 

This happens to be a command that got a 5-percent reduction. 
Some commands got no reduction at all; for instance, the Air Acad- 
emy, as they are soon moving into their new site. Air University got 
a 10-percent reduction. 

Mr. Lestnskt. In other words, no action was taken until August 1 
to reduce Air Force personnel, or very little action ? 

General Muscrave. No, sir. We were in a very active reduction 
down from 351,000 last January, reducing to 345,000 for the next 
July, and then going down to 341,000 for the following July. 

At that time, though, we were looking at a force of 128 wings. 
Since that time the force has changed. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. The letters Mr. Belen received are similar to those I 
came across. Due to this desire to achieve a certain goal, certain 
actions have been taken which may have been harmful to the Air 
Force through replacing civilian personnel with military personnel 
who are not generally acquainted with that type of work, though 
they might know something about it. For example, where you have 
a specialist in hydraulics, it seems to me it would be contrary to the 
best interests of the Air Force, inasmuch as you need trained per- 
sonnel in that field, to put in people who are not specialists. 

General Muserave. I would in general agree with you, sir. 

Our instructions to the field are to use the resources that they have 
in the best way they possibly can. They are not intentionally letting 
civilians go and putting military people in those jobs. 

However, they have certain limitations. They are told they can 
have only so many civilians. At the same time they are told they 
can have only somany military. Both figures are lower than those they 
had before. 
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They also are told that they can have only so much operation and 
maintenance money, which is the money from which you pay civilians 
and from which you contract for a job to be done. 

They are going through a period of readjustment. We have found 
some cases where they have made mistakes and we have corrected the 
mistakes. 

I am sure there is validity to some of these reports you are getting 
here. As soon as we get them we try to straighten them out. 

Mr. Lestnskr. In case you move an installation you are allowed, 
according to civil-service laws, to give the civilian personnel the pre- 
rogative of their resigning or moving with the change of the installa- 
tion to new locations ? 

General Musgrave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I have found you are doing quite a lot of that. There 
seems to have been so much of it without a reason. Is it just to re- 
shuffle the whole Air Force purposely and do away with civilian 
personnel ? 

In one of your operations you are moving from St. Louis to Texas. 
Is that right? You are moving a training command. Of course, 
Texas is probably a better field of operation so far as weather is con- 
cerned, and there might be a reason behind it. 

Mr. Smiru. I would be glad to give you some information on that 
move if you would like to hear it. 

Actually by the consolidation of our air training commands in con- 
nection with that move from Scott Air Force Base to Randolph Air 
Force Base, our indications are that we will have an annual saving of 
$6,872,000 and a saving of 788 manpower spaces. 

Mr. Lestnskr. On the other hand, Mr. Smith, is not the intention of 
Congress for decentralization of training contrary to that? 

Mr. Smrru. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Is that not contrary to the mandate of Congress for 
decentralization ? 

Mr. Smiru. No. I think this is good manpower utilization really in 
combining two headquarters and saving that many manpower spaces 
and that much money. I am sure Congress is not opposed to saving 
$6 million a year. 

Mr. Lestnskt. On the other hand, if it costs you more to transport 
fliers from Iowa to Texas it might not be a saving. 

Mr. Smiru. We have fliers coming from all over the country. 

General Muscrave. We are speaking just of the he: adquarters con- 
solidation here. 

Mr. Lestnskt. And not actual training? 

Mr. Smiru. This is a headquarters consolidation. 

Mr. Gross. On what basis do you effect a $6 million saving? Can 
you state it briefly ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think we can. 

General Muserave. When we moved the Training Command Head- 
quarters from Scott to Randolph it was at a cost “of $796,000. The 
maximum number of civilians that could have moved was 626. 

We no longer need 788 people previously used on this job. When 
you figure out the operation and maintenance costs, that is, the painting 
of buildings, and whatnot, in getting this consolidated, plus the payroll 
reductions, it was estimated that that gave us—let me go down to 
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Military Transport Command. It will cost us $1,965,000 to move 
them. They have not yet moved, but they are in the process of 
getting ready. 

They cannot move more than 2,300 people. That is the maximum 
total of military and civilian, and we do not think it will be anywhere 
near that number. 

Research and Development Command movement will cost $567,000, 
and they cannot possibly move more than 1,415 total. 

Mr. Gross. Is that from Baltimore to Andrews? 

General Musorave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is the last one you are talking about? 

General Musorave. Yes, sir. When we do that we reduce our 
payroll for these particular jobs, and either use this as a means of 
getting down to our reduced ceiling or to use these people in new 
essential activities. Savings are 3,352 people. 

We consolidate such things as motor pools. We do not have to run 
a motor pool at Scott for the Training mnie and a motor pool at 
Randolph Field for the Training Command and another motor pool 
at Waco, Tex., for the Training Command. We have taken all that 
and put it into one place. When our experts and statisticians get into 
this they estimate savings of $314 million the first year and over $6 
million yearly thereafter. 

Mr. Gross. Then you are closing Scott Air Force Base completel 

General Muscrave. No, sir; we are closing Baltimore cele. 

Mr. Gross. If you are going to abolish a motor pool at Scott Air 
Force Base—is that what you said you were doing? 

General Muserave. Actually, the motor pool that finally gets abol- 
ished will be the one at Baltimore. 

Mr. Gross. Out of these three moves you are making they are all 
tied into one? 

General Muscrave. Yes, sir; they are all tied into one. 

Another thing we took into consideration was that our training 
command now is handling 54,000 people less than they were handling 
under the old program. A large portion of these people were 
trained at Scott. They do not fully use Scott Field now, there is 
no need for a goodly portion of it, so that gave us an opportunity 
to close up Baltimore, move the people who were there. We would like 
to have research and development close here to Washington because 
we think it is one of the key things at this time. 

We move them close by. 

Military Air Transport Service has no reason why it should be at 
the center of Government. It is an operating concern doing reason- 
ably well. They were the logical ones to go into Scott. 

Then we consolidated everything the training command had in the 
way of headquarters at Randolph, except one headquarters that is now 
in Gulfport, Miss. We wonder in our own minds if perhaps we should 
not get it out of there and put all the training command headquarters 
together. 

Mr. Smrru. These are moves that are probably long overdue. Be- 
fore these were initiated I went personally over to Baltimore to inspect 
the research and development command there. I was convinced it 
really was a very bad situation. These people were scattered in a 
number of buildings in downtown Baltimore. It really was not the 
proper way for our research and development command to be housed. 
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Also they were in buildings which we leased at rather substantial 
costs. We felt very strongly, as General Musgrave has stated, that 
these people should be consolidated on a military base, preferably near 
Washington where they could be in constant communication with our 
headquarters. 

If we had had to move them directly on to Andrews in addition to 
MATS being there, we would have had to construct new buildings for 
them at very substantial prices, several millions of dollars. 

Mr. Davis. We are getting information here which is new to us. 
It is old to you but we want to go into it and get the information be- 
cause it is new to us. 

Mr. Smirn. Our rough estimates were that if we moved research 
and development command into Andrews on top of MATS we prob- 
ably would have had to construct new buildings at a cost of around 
$8 million or so. 

As it is, by moving out MATS headquarters there, the buildings and 
facilities that are there at Andrews are adequate to take care of the 
research and development command which is moving in there. 

Mr. Gross. Where is MATS being moved ? 

Mr. Smiru. Scott Air Force Base near St. Louis. 

The most significant point the committee would be most interested 
in is that the annual savings of consolidating our Air Training Com- 
mand Headquarters, which previously was Scott, is approximately 
$6,800,000. 

The costs of all three of these moves are around $3 million. 

I think the committee can see that therefore even in the first year 
of operation you have a net saving of over $4 million and 788 man- 
power spaces. 

We do not like to move just for the sake of moving. We feel the 
net saving in our overall costs, plus the advantage of consolidating our 
research and development command on a military base and close to the 
seat of Government, is a very, very worthwhile objective. 

Mr. JoHansen. I commend the savings and I commend the utiliza- 
tion of Government-owned property instead of leased property. 

There is one aspect of the thing that disturbs me. What about 
your principle of dispersal with respect to highly important functions 
being concentrated ? 

Mr. Smirn. We have that asa continuing objective. 

When you think of dispersal you are thinking of something we 
would be concerned about in time of war, I believe. Is that correct? 

Mr. JoHansen. For instance, in the research and development ? 

Mr. Smiru. You are concerned with dispersal in time of initiation 
of hostilities? 

Mr. Jonansen. Ifthe bomb hits here. 

Mr. SmirnH. Whereas presumably most of the research would have 
been done before that time actually. 

General Muserave. The thing we would like to disperse mostly, sir, 
is the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I can appreciate that. 

General Muserave. Any of the dollars we can save in consolidating 
training command can be used to insure that SAC can get off the 
instant war starts. This is good so far as we are concerned. This is 
again operating within a set number of dollars, as I said in my talks. 
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Sometimes we do things which we would rather not do, but we want to 
disperse SAC first and we cannot 

Mr. JoHansen. Once war starts the research and development will 
be history ? 

General Muserave. That is the thinking of many of us, that the 
course of the war and the final outcome will be decided in the first 
30-day period or some short period of time. I think our whole con- 
cept is designed now to be sure that the things that fight on D-day 
are the things we take the most care of. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. When we start civilization over again we would 
like to have some of those scientists left to help us progress. 

Mr. Sairu. We would, too. 

General Muscrave. One other point on this line: The Transport 
Command has three divisions, a Continental Division in San Antonio, 
Tex., a Pacific Division on the west coast, and an Atlantic Division on 
the east coast. Looking ahead it seems we will probably fold up the 
Continental Division and end up with an East Coast Division and a 
West Coast Division, and St. Louis is pretty much in the middle of the 
United States so locating the main headquarters there might save us 
some money flying back and forth between points. 

Mr. Gross. The Continental Air Force will be moved to St. Louis? 

General Muserave. The Continental Division of the Air Transport 
Command will probably be disestablished. 

Mr. Gross. They built the Truman Airport near Kansas City to take 
care of the Continental Air Command. 

General Muserave. These are different things. 

Mr. Gross. The Continental Air Command never got there. 

General Muserave. These are two entirely different activities. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear that, General. I hope I never hear 
that the Continental Air Command is located at St. Louis, because that 
is why they built the Truman Air Force Base at Grandview, Mo., to 
take care of the Continental Air Command. At least that is what 
they told me on the House floor. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Speaking of the airfield in Detroit, would that affect 
the air traffic? Would it diminish or increase air traffic through 
there? 

General Muserave. No. 

Mr. Lestnski. We have before Congress the question of Burke air- 
port. If they eliminated their airport at Andrews it would entirely 
change the “hues 

Getting down to missiles now, what is your program as to missiles? 
What advances are you making in that field ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think perhaps I ought to stick to manpower utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Lesinsxt1. It has a bearing on manpower utilization. We un- 
derstand you are not quite up to the Army on a lot of your develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Suir. I would like to talk to you about that field, but I think 
I should stick to manpower utilization. 

Mr. Lestnski. Have you had any difficulty in hiring the proper 
scientific help with know-how to follow up your experimental work 
and research and development ? 
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Mr. Smiru. We have a continuing program to recruit scientists and 
engineers. As I mentioned earlier, we have about 100 vacancies, 
which is a relatively small number as compared to our overall pro- 
gram for which we are continuing to recruit. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Does the Air Force have the Thor? 

Mr. Smiru. The Air Force has the Thor. 

Mr. Lxstnsx1. There seems to be considerable in the way of an 
interdepartmental fight as to who has the superior weapons. I think 
at this time we ought to have Mr. Holaday come in to explain to us 
the difficulties and see who are the star performers in the missile pro- 
gram and let the other agencies participate in the program. We want 
to discuss the question of which service has the proper manpower 
on this. 

Mr. Smiru. A great many witnesses can throw light on that. The 
Air Force naturally will be glad to use in its mission whatever is de- 
termined to be the most desirable weapon. 

Mr. Dennison. In connection with the missile program, Mr. Sec- 
retary, do you feel that the shortage of competent engineers and 
scientists in your missile program has impaired the program itself 

Mr. Smiru. A great deal of our research is done under contract by 
other organizations. I think there is a national shortage of scientists 
and engineers, and to that extent we in the Air Force are affected by 
the shortage as industry and as the other services are affected by it. 

Mr. Dennison. The fact you are shy 100 at the moment has not 
impaired the program which has been undertaken by the Air Force 
insofar as research and development is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. It is a relatively small number overall. I suppose it 
would be unfair to say that any shortage would not have some effect. 
I don’t think it has a major effect, no. 

Mr. Dennison. You say it does not have a major effect? 

Mr. Smiru. The fact we are now recruiting for approximately 100 
vacancies I would not say would have a major effect on our program. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What percentage of the time of your scientists and 
engineers is taken up with administration and paperwork ? 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly just as small a percentage of their time is 
spent on nonscientific duties as it is possible for us to arrange. We 
certainly feel we are using them to the maximum we can. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. We have been told 60 percent of them are in part 
or totally involved in such work and a total of 30 percent are directly 
full-time on such work. 

How many people do you have in toto at the present time? 

Mr. Smiru. Approximately 7,000. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. $0 if you have 10 percent on this type of work it is 
pretty far off balance ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know how those figures you quote were arrived 
at. I could not support or defend those figures. We have had ade- 
quate surveys taken among our scientists and they compare with 
attitude surveys taken among scientists in industry. Those surveys 
indicate about 40 percent of the scientists working for us feel their 
talents are not used perhaps as they would like to see them used, and 
the same figure holds in these attitude surveys as to scientists working 
for industry. ; 

What that may prove I would not undertake to say. I am just 
quoting attitude surveys taken. Being in the manpower utilization 
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business yourself I know that you know statistics often indicate all 
kinds of things. I don’t know 1f those are the figures you refer to. | 

I think it would indicate that lots of people in the course of their 
work do not feel they are being used as well as they could be, and 
I am sure that is true throughout industry as well as Government. 

Mr. Lestnski. You are seeking 100 new supergrades for scientists 
and engineers. I will not say you should not get them, but along 
that line if you have gone over the practical utilization of the present 
employees perhaps you won’t need those 100 positions. 

Mr. Smiru. That may be. We feel we do. 

Mr. Gross. Going back to this obligated service for Air Force cadets 
do I understand the Air Force contends there is a 5-year period of 
obligated service ? 

Colonel Anprrson. I am Colonel Anderson from the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, Air Force. 

For pilot trainees who graduate from the Air Force Academy there 
will be a 5-year obligated tour of service following graduation, for 
those who enter and complete pilot training. It is not required by 
law but it is an Air Force policy, more or less an administrative part 
of our policy, sir. 

Mr. Curis That is exactly right and that is what I want the record 


to show, that there is no legal obligation to serve 5 years at any of 
the service academies. 

Colonel Anprerson. That is right. However, we will not accept the 
resignation of a graduate of a pilot flying school until he has com- 
pleted 5 years commissioned service. 

Mr. Gross. You have to accept it under certain conditions, do you 


not ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I think Colonel Anderson has stated our policy with 
regard to pilots who go into advance pilot training. 

Ir. Gross. That 1s what I want to clear up. There is no legal 
obligation to serve 5 years. That is the impression left a while ago, 
whereas you are requiring 5 years from a boy who presently is in the 
ROTC and in a university or college in this country, and you do not 
require it of a young man who enters the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Smiru. Any boy who volunteers to go into pilot training, 
whether he be from the Air Force Academy, of whom we have 
no graduates yet, or from the Military Academy, or whether he be 
from the ROTC system, if he goes into advance pilot training he is 
required to serve a period of 5 years. 

Mr. Lestnski. One question, Colonel Anderson. Do or do not the 
Air Force Academy men receive some preliminary training during 
their 4 years of schooling? 

Colonel Anprerson. That is correct, they receive certain navigation 
training. I am not an authority on the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Lestnsxk1. I thought they had some preliminary training. 

Colonel Anperson. A certain amount of navigational training, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, how many civilian employees would you 
lose in these relocations ? 

Mr. Smiru. We don’t know yet, Mr. Gross. We have not yet com- 
pleted the moves so we do not know. 

Mr. Gross. Is there no way of knowing? 
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Mr. Smrrn. We do not force them to go with the move. If they do 
not want to we don’t 

Mr. Gross. What do you do with those who don’t go! i 

Mr. Smirn. We have a complete system where we endeavor to assist 
those people to find other employment, and they receive every counsel 
and assistance we can give them. Of course, they are given the oppor- 
tunity of moving with their unit if they wish to. 

Mr. Jowansen. Might I congratulate the Secretary in stating it 
that way instead of stating that you help “outplace” them. 

Mr. Gross. Would you give the committee some specific instances of 
help you have given these civilian employees who have lost out in 
these moves that have been made? 

Mr. Sairu. I would be glad to furnish you that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 


On 25 September 1957, a representative of the Civilian Personnel Office of 
Hq ARDC, Mr. C. N. King, spoke to a meeting of some 400 Air Force employees 
of Hq MATS at Andrews AFB, Md. These were employees who had indicated 
they would not be interested in moving to Scott AFB, IL, with Hq MATS. 
Mr. King outlined the employment opportunities which would be available with 
Hq ARDC when they moved to Andrews AFB in January 1958. 

Since 8 October 1957, Hq ARDC has had a representative at Andrews AFB 
at least once a week and usually twice a week to conduct interviews with 
MATS employees who are not moving with Hq MATS. Some 244 employees 
have been interviewed and job commitments will be made as soon as spaces 
and funds are available to Hq ARDC and Hq MATS releases the employees. 
Where possible the MATS employees will be placed in the counterpart job in 
Hq ARDC, 

At the present time, seven Hq MATS stenographic employees have accepted 
jobs with Hq ARDC effective 25 November 1957. These employees will com- 
mute to Baltimore until Hq ARDC moves into Andrews AFB. Similar offers 
have been made to several other employees who declined due to the necessity 
for commuting to Baltimore for a 2-month period. 

The civilian personnel officer of Hq ARDC has contacted all Federal agencies 
and many private firms in the Baltimore area for the purpose of placing Hq 
ARDC employees who will not move with the Hq. To date, approximately 
20 personnel have been placed. This action will continue and be intensified 
as the movement date approaches. 

A representative of the Hq ARDC Civilian Personnel Office has attended 
two meetings with the Interdepartment Placement Service in Washington for 
the purpose of learning of placement positions for employees of Hq ARDC 
who are not moving with the Hq. 

As a matter of interest to the Committee, in a recent poll of Hq ARDC 
employees to determine those who would move with the Hq, all of the scientific 
and engineering type personnel stated they would accompany the Hq to Andrews 
AFB. 

Mr. Gross. General, in your statement you said: “There will also 
be a reduction of approximately 8,500 in native employment.” What 
do you mean by native employment? You mean citizens of foreign 
countries / 

General Muserave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is native employment ? 

General Muserave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What is the status of those people? Are they con- 
tract workers? 

General Muscrave. We have two types. In some countries the 
country itself does not mind letting us go directly out into their 
population and directly hiring people. 

In other countries, such as England, they would rather not have 
us go out into their population and hire, so we then go to the 
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Government and the Government itself hires for us and we pay the 
Government. 

Mr. Gross. And also pay the Government a commission for hiring 
their citizens; is that right? 

General Muserave. Tt could be, sir, but we have found in all loca- 


tions that they are cheaper than United States citizens, cheaper to 
use. 


Mr. Gross. Than what? 

General Muserave. Than taking an American employee over there. 

Mr. Gross. I have no doubt of that. How many of these native 
employees or contract workers do you have altogether ? 

General Muserave. Sixty-seven thousand in our program of the con- 
tract-hire type. 

Mr. Gross. We do not bring them under our civil-service system or 
foreign-service system ? 

General Muserave. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. How do you hire them? 

General Muscrave. Direct hire? We go out into the population 
and advertise in the newspaper. There will be roughly 25,265 direct 
hire natives. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Does the State Department follow the same procedure 
you do in hiring — from the respective governments ? 

General Muscrave. I don’t know their respective policies. 

Mr. Lestnskt. How do you hire in Lebanon and Syria ? 

General Musorave. I don’t think we have people there. 

Mr. Gross. I don’t think Syria would let us go there, would they? 

On page 5 af your statement you state: 

Hiring must be more closely monitored by permitting only a base commander 
or one designated representative to be authorized to approve hire. 

Who now hires on a base? 

General Muscrave. I believe that was in Secretary Smith’s state- 
ment. I think what he was trying to—— 

Mr. Gross. Yes; it was Secretary Smith’s statement. 

General Musgrave. What he was trying to indicate is that we really 
have the screws on them now and we want to be awfully sure no one 
is hired that is not absolutely needed, so rather than let 2 or 3 people 
on a base be responsible for hiring we have told the base commander 
that he himself or only one other individual on the base can authorize 
the hire. 

Mr. Gross. How many on a base now are authorized to hire? 

General Muserave. That is in effect now. 

Mr. Gross. Prior to this time, prior to the issuance of that regula- 
tion, was there a multiplicity of persons on a base who could approve 
hiring? 

General Musarave. I would guess in some areas such as the large 
depots there might have been 2 or 3 people authorized to hire. 

Mr. Gross. For the Air Force? 

General Muserave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I think it is a good move to concentrate that responsi- 
bility in one place. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Dennison asked me to ask you how many scien- 
tists and engineers there are in research and development. 

Mr. Smirn. Approximately 5,000. 
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Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Dennison also wanted a figure for scientists 
and engineers in the missile program. 

Mr. Smrrx. That is not a figure that I have at hand. I would have 
to furnish you with that later. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Air Research and Development Command has approximately 5,000 ci- 
vilian and 3,000 military scientists and engineers. Of this total of 8,000 some 
5,000 are engaged in basic research in areas which are not tied to any particular 
weapons system. This research contributes to manned aircraft and components 
as well as to the missile area. 

Of the remaining 3,000 some 2,000 are engaged in research and development 
directly related to aircraft and associated hardware. Some 1,000 are directly 
engaged in missile and component research and development. The military- 
civilian distribution of this group is approximately 600 civilian and 400 military. 

Mr. Jowansen. My question goes to 2 or 3 statements that were 

made earlier. The Secretary spoke on page 5 of the severe limitation 
on fund availability and its effect on civi lian hiring. 

He spoke of the austere manning, and I thought the general inter- 
polated on page 5 in this sentence “Careful attention was directed to- 
ward assuring—and then his interpolation was “Insofar as we can 
under the stringent budget,” or words to that effect—“toward assuring 
that all items vital to the ‘accomplishment of essential missions were 
included and that nonessential items were eliminated.” 

My question is this: We are for economy; I am for it. Certainly I 
am for efficient and economical utilization of manpower. 

Do you feel that the economy measures, either imposed by legisla- 
tive enactment or by administr ative orders, impair the national se- 
curity so far as the Air Force is concerned, or are you able to live 
with those stringencies without serious impairment of your missions 
in relation to national security ? 

Mr. Sarr. I think any military establishment could always find 
areas into which they would like to put more funds. 

Mr. JomansEn. I am sure of that, or any other agency of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not think we are unique in that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I do not want to press you to express any views you 
do not want to give. 

What all of us would like to have naturally may exceed what may 
be necessary. My question goes to this: Are we impairing the national 
security ? 

We in the Congress have a very heavy responsibility on matters 
with respect to which sometimes we do not feel we have adequate 
information. 

Mr. Smrrn. I would like to say that we in the executive branch 
feel we, too, have a great responsibility. We feel military budgets 
are reviewed in great detail, both by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and by the Secretary of Defense and at higher levels. 

It is our feeling that the military budgets as they have been pre- 
sented, as they have been endorsed by the Congress at this time, with- 
in overall considerations and requirements meet the programs that 
have been approved. 

Mr. Gross. Going back to contract work, can you tell me whether we 
still go to the French to hire Germans in the Kaiserslautern area? 
Do you know ? 

General Musgrave. I do not believe we do, Mr. Gross. 
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We can find that out and furnish it to you for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Since the Bonn Convention (The Convention on Relations Between the Three 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany, May 26, 1952), all visiting nations 
in Germany employ German nationals under the same system and it is not 
necessary for us to go to other nations to employ the German Nationals employed 
by the United States. 

Mr. Gross. Another question with regard to contract workers: 
What happened to the Air Force officer in Japan who fired a half dozen 
Japanese Communists from an airbase and the Japanese demanded the 
right to try him over there on some charge or another ? 

What happened to that Air Force officer? Do you know? 

General Muscrave. I have never heard of this incident. 

Mr. Gross. You had an Air Force officer who fired some Japanese 
contract workers because they were Communists. The Japanese 
demanded the right to try him on some sort of damage charge, as I 
recall it. 

Give us a paragraph or two for the record on what happened there. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The officer referred to in the incident was Capt. Lincoln C. McKay and the 
action took place at Itazuke Air Base in Japan in January 1956. Captain 
McKay on January 19, 1956, dismissed 4 direct-hire workers who were paid 
from nonappropriated funds and 18 contract-hire workers on the information 
that they were Communists. The Japanese Government agreed with the firing 
of 17 of the 18 contract-hire employees. 

Since the direct-hire employees did not come under the agreement with the 
Japanese Government, they were free to take action in the Japanese courts. 
They filed suit in the local district court near Itazuke, against the Base Com- 
mander of Itazuke and the Civilian Personnel Officer, Captain McKay. The 
judge dismissed the suit against the Base Commander but found Captain McKay 
liable. Attempts to seize the property of Captain McKay on the base were 
frustrated. Captain McKay left Japan in April 1957 and no further action 
is anticipated in the case. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. If I might comment briefly on your remarks, Mr. 
Smith: We have had an Y extremely difficult time in this session in 
finding out the needs of the military. There was indecision and in- 
ability to come up with practical figures as to what the military 
needed. 

Congress tried its best to come up with a practical figure of what 
you should have. 

Indecision is rampant. We are not in a position to make proper 
decisions for our constituents and the various agencies of the Fed- 

eral Government. 

Therefore, all of us here are willing to go all-out to see that you 
folks get what you require when you prove to us that you require 
what you ask for when it is important to the defense of our Nation. 

On the other hand, when the agencies themselves have no knowl- 
edge of what they require, how are we able to judge? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It seems to me the types of economies, particularly 
in manpower, that have been detailed here by you, on their face, at 
least, are of types that do not impair the national security. I cer- 
tainly commend you on your presentation, the accomplishments you 
have reported, and the effort you have made and which I am con- 
vinced you are making to achieve maximum economy with minimum 
impairments of the services. 

T commend the Air Force on that. 
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Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 
Mr. Lesrnsxt. If there are no further questions, we appreciate very 
much your coming before us. 
The hearing is recessed and we will meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 





























Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

We are continuing the hearings on the utilization of manpower in 
the various Government departments and agencies. 

This afternoon we have representatives of the State Department. 
We are very much pleased to have with us Mr. I. W. Carpenter, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Administration, and supporting 
witnesses. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have a prepared statement that you would 
like to give to the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. I. W. CARPENTER, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE (ADMINISTRATION), ACCOMPANIED BY HON. 
ROBERT NEWBEGIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PER- 
SONNEL; HON. WILLIAM HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR BUDGET AND FINANCE; MERRILL HAMMOND, CHIEF, MAN- 
POWER UTILIZATION STAFF, AND RALPH SCARRITT, CHIEF, 
MANAGEMENT AND SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Carpenter. I do, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, I 
would like to read it. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to proceed in that way. Before you 
do, would you introduce your supporting witnesses / 

Mr. CarrPenter. Yes, sir. 

On my right, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Robert Newbegin, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel. On my left is Mr. Merrill Ham- 
mond, the Chief of our Manpower Utilization Staff. 

I had expected Mr. Hall, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget 
and Finance, to be with me, but he has been delayed on some budget 
hearings over at the Bureau of the Budget, and I wish the committee 
would excuse him. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You may proceed when 
you are ready. 


STATEMENT OF HON. I. W. CARPENTER, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I welcome this opportunity to report to you on the Department of 
State program for manpower utilization. 

I should like to address myself to the fundamental questions con- 
tained in the letter of the chairman of this committee to the Secretary 
of State regarding these hearings. Before doing so, however, 1 would 
like to review briefly for you the Department’s program for controlling 
manpower. 
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In considering manpower controls within the Department, it should 
be borne in mind that of the 22,242 employees on the Department rolls 
as of September 30, 1957, 8,442 were actually funded b other than 
Department of State appropriations. While these paeiihe are on the 
Department of State payroll, we receive reimbursement from those 
agencies for which we perform administrative and other services 
abroad. The level of this employment for these purposes depends 
upon the requirements of those other agencies, and, in a sense, is beyond 
the control of the Department of State. 

Regarding the Department’s need for manpower, I am sure the com- 
mittee is aware of the increase in the Departmnt’s responsibilities as 
follows: 

(a) The number of nations with which we deal is increasing. Since 
1945, 20 new nations have come into being. The membership of the 
United Nations has grown from 51 states in 1945 to 81 at the present 
time. 

(6) Each of these nations has, today, its own independent im- 
portance. Once, only a few missions were really important. But to- 
day virtually every nation presents challenging problems, where 
failure of our diplomacy in any one could have a chain reaction. 

(c) Passport applications have increased by 37 percent from fiscal 
year 1953 to 1957, and visa applications by 47 percent. 

(d) Africa has become a vital area and is making increasing de- 
mands on the Department’s resources. 

(e) An indication of our mounting responsibilities is the volume of 
telegraph traffic. It will total about 35 million word groups in the 
current fiscal year, as against 21 million word groups in fiseal year 
1953. 

Mr. Chairman, I have enumerated some of the items which I thought 
were important to the committee in relation to our manpower 
problems. 

With respect to controlling manpower, the Department’s Budget 
Office allocates funds and positions to the various units of the Depart- 
ment of State after they have presented a detailed justification of their 
individual requirements. These allocations are reviewed quarterly. 
The Program Review Branch of the Budget Office is continuously en- 
gaged in evaluating the programs of the Department as a guide to 
the allocation of funds and positions. Under this system, when urgent 
programs arise, the Department’s resources can be shifted to meet 
these emergencies. 

The Office of Personnel is responsible for staffing the positions 
allocated to the various organizational units of the Department. To 
accomplish this function the position structure of both the depart- 
mental service and the Foreign Service are analyzed by grade and 
required skill, and personnel of appropriate capabilities are assigned 
accordingly. 

In the process of matching available skills to job requirements and 
in assigning personnel to positions, information is developed which 
serves to guide both the recruitment and the training programs. The 
Foreign Service Institute, on the basis of information stemming from 
these materials, develops programs and conducts courses of instruc- 
tion aimed at training personnel to meet the Department’s needs. 

The career-development staff, in the Office of Personnel, concen- 
trates on the evaluation of the skills and attainments of our officers to 
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facilitate the assignment process and to guide officers into fields of 
endeavor which are of greatest value to the Department. This office 
is presently engaged in a review of officer qualifications so that this 
information can be incorporated into a machine record system which 
will make possible rapid and systematic analyses of personal skills. 

The manpower-utilization staff with the assistance of the Office of 
Personnel has produced a functional analysis of all domestic positions 
regardless of organizational location. The analysis also shows within 
each function the type of work performed, such as supervisory, pro- 
fessional, or clerical. These functional analyses can be prepared by 
the machine record system with the result that in the future we will 
have rapid and effective functional work force statements on which 
to base our manpower planning. 

The Department’s machine record system now relates in a single 
report the budgetary control and manpower resources data w hich 
previously were contained in three separate reporting systems. Thus, 
the Department is now able to assemble and assess inventories of the 
types of positions to be filled and the numbers and kinds of skills 
available or required. This record, therefore, permits the Budget 
and Personnel Offices and the organizat ional units of the Department 
which utilize the Department’s manpower resources to work monthly 
from a common staffing pattern base. 

Regarding the actions taken by the Department on the President’s 
directive on filling vacancies and the results achieved, since May 1957 

each proposal to fill existing officer vacancies by outside recruitment 
has required the personal approval of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration. This has been granted only after complete justi- 
fication. Before assuming this responsibility personally, the Deputy 
Under Secretary advised all Assistant Secretaries and Bureau Admin- 
istrators that each vacancy requiring outside recruiting must be re- 
viewed by responsible officers to determine if the position \ was essential. 
A review of work activities of employees was also directed to make 
possible the release of personnel to other more essential work. Addi- 
tionally, all responsible executives were informed in conference by 

the Assistant Secretary for Administration of the December 20, 1! 4 
extract from the Cabinet paper which stated the policy on filling 
yacancies. 

A specific review of every vacancy created by separation was made 
at bureau and office level by the Executive Director and the official 
heading the organizational unit concerned. Vacancies involving 
GS-14’s and above were specifically reviewed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary and the Executive Director. 

Since January 1, 1957, the review of domestic vacancies for essen- 
tiality has resulted in 92 of them being found to be less essential posi- 
tions. These positions were abolished. The vacancies created by 
separation of American overseas personnel amounted to 596, of which 
377 were personnel performing clerical services. Complete results of 
the review of these vacancies have not been received. 

As to the implementation of Public Law 801 of the 84th Congress, 
the Department is cognizant of its obligations under this law to report 
its manpower requirements for new programs, and it stands ready to 
comply when the occasion arises. 

With respect to savings from the manpower-utilization program, 
reductions were made in 13 major organizational segments. These 
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reductions totaled 269 positions; 206 of the positions which were 
eliminated were located in areas which had been surveyed for man- 
power utilization. The manpower surveys were of major assistance 
in planning these reductions; 31 of the positions eliminated were re- 
apportioned to areas of the Department having the most urgent need 
for additional personnel. Accounting for the reassigned positions, 
there still was a net reduction of 238 positions in fiscal ; year 1958 over 
fiscal year 1957. 

Regarding future improvements in manpower utilization and better 
controls, the Department expects to carry on and refine the program 
now underw ay. The techniques developed in the past year are prov- 
ing to be effective in determining | the functional requirements of the 
Department and the Foreign Service. 

Thank you, again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity “ presenting 
this statement. The Department appreciates the friendly guidance 
and counsel it has received from the committee and its taf 

I would like to digress for just a minute, sir, and tell you from my 
own personal experience and my contacts with members of your staff 
who came to my office that we were very much impressed with the 
work of the committee. We took it seriously. We took your repre- 
sentative into our counsels. At one time we had a briefing session 
with him and with our people from Personnel on our mechanical 
inventory control system, the career development system. 

I was pleased to receive a letter from you, sir, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State, indicating that your representative had made a favorable 
report on our activities. I think he was quite pleased and rather 
surprised at the degree to which we had carried this work. I wanted to 
mention that, sir, because it was some reward for the work that we 
had been doing. 

There are with me here, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Robert Newbegin, whom 
I introduced to you, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Per sonnel ; Mr. 
Merrill Hammond, the Chief of the Manpower Utilization Staff, and 
Ralph Scarritt, who is Chief of the Management and Services Division 
of the Office of Personnel. These men are closely identified with our 
manpower program and are all available for questioning if the com- 
mittee so desires. I certainly hope we can give you good responsive 
answers. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate your state- 
ment and the information which you have given regarding your pro- 
gram. We also note the improvements ‘made during ‘the period 
covered. 

I notice in your statement that the figure of 22,242 employees was 
given as being the number on the rolls as of September 30 of this year. 
In working up our information on the number of employees we had 
included the ICA employees in the figure, which would make the num- 
ber 33,982. Do you regard the ICA, the International Cooperation 
Administration, as being a part of the State Department ? 

Mr. Carp ENTER. By law, sir, the ICA was transferred to the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State, but it has not been integrated within 
the State Department, so it is not a part of my responsibility. They 
have a separate personnel system, a separate budget system, and their 
chain of command runs directly to the Director of that Agency. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I noticed that your peak year for em- 
ployees in the State Department appears to be 1952, in which year you 
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had 31,302 employees. That was decreased in 1953 to 30,938, and again 
in 1954 to 20,406. Since 1954 there has been a steady increase in 1 the 
number. 

I would like to have any reason you might be able to give us as 
to why this increase has occurred beginning with 1954 and continuing 
up to date. 

Mr. Carpenter. I came with the Department in 1954, but as to first- 
hand knowledge of what happened prior to that time, I am not able 
to speak. 

Mr. Davis. First, could you tell us why there was a 9,500 reduc- 
tion from 1953 to 1954% Why did that occur? 

Mr. Carpenter. I was told there was a reduction in force put 
into effect during the year 1953 and that there was about a 20-percent 
reduction in numbers of personnel for the Department of State. 

Mr. Davis. That was really more than 20 percent. It was nearly 
10,000 out of 30,000. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, was that not about the time that the 
Information Agency was lifted out of the State Department ? 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to get Mr. Carpenter’s response. 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe I missed that point, sir. As I said, I was 
not here when that move took place, but the United States Information 
Agency was lifted from the State Department, and that could account 
for that reduction. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us how many employees were taken 
out by reason of the elimination of that function from the Department 
of State? 

Mr. Carpenter. I am informed, sir, that 1,109 of USIA employees 
was the number lifted from the Department of State. 

Mr. Davis. That was during the year 1953, was it? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then the others, something over 8,000, were eliminated 
through a reduction in force. 

Mr. CarPENTER. Apparently, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Carpenter, would you tell us the reasons for this 
constant increase in the number of employees beginning in 1954. 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, I will do the best I can. I came in at the time 
of the adoption of the so-called Wriston program, a personnel im- 
provement program with which the committee is no doubt familiar. 
That program provided for the integration into the Foreign Service 
of civil-service employees who were occupying positions deemed to 
be of a character which should be occupied by personnel with experi- 
ence overseas. In other words, it was arranged that those positions 
designated within the Department would be called dual-service posi- 
tions and that the occupant of that position, if he was a civil-service 
employee, would be given the opportunity to integrate into the Foreign 
Service and thereby undertake eventually an assignment overseas and 
would also thereby give the Department the privilege of bri inging back 
into that position employ ees with overseas experience. 

Mr. Davis. Are you referring there to positions which at that time 
were not under the State Departr rent ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir. Those positions were in the State Depart- 
ment. 

You say, “What does that have to do with the increase?” I believe 
that the morale of the employees at that time was not of the highest. 
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People were working overtime. The endeavor which I undertook 
with Mr. Henderson was to carry on a personnel-improvement pro- 
gram which would train the people in the Department and recruit 
Foreign Service officers by examination so as to build up the general 
tone and quality and capability: not only of the employees in the 
Department, but also of the employees overseas. That was generally 
the start of our personnel-improvement program, 

I might mention, of course, the increasing strains and increasing re- 
sponsibilities which came during those periods, 1953, 1954, and sub- 
sequently. It was determined that we had to have some general staff 
strengthening to meet these various increased responsibilities. 

In general, sir, I believe that is the background for the increase. 

Mr. Davis. There was an increase from 1954 to 1955 of some 564 
people. Where were they placed? I want that information just 
generally. Then from 1955 to 1956 there was an increase of over 
1,000—something like 1,300, I believe. Then from 1956 to 1957 there 
was an increase of something like 193, or very nearly 200. Just gen- 
erally I would like to know where those increases occurred. 

Mr. Carpenter. There was a general need throughout the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. If details are required, would the’ committee 
be willing to have me submit a statement for the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, I would like to have that. 

Mr. Carrenter. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following table shows the actual employment reported to the Civil 
Service Commission as of the dates indicated : 











Total em- Difference 
Date | ployment from previ- 
ous year 





June 30, 1953 pT S eS Edt s Suen dedcathe uth 5 amps ba» \ ..| 30, 938 


Trae 90 198G sk Jac az daseesteh 1---b6>-dyeuth} nds lec ae BOLI OES. ae 20,406 | 10, 532 
June 30, 1955 ae - Saeed Le ee SO eee ee } 20, 969 +563 
Jae @D. 1068 3 iki 2. as Tee LAU ee! 22, 237 +1, 268 
FRG Gy Bh anna nc cre Shine gerbe nando adc Kasil: «ceeted mabedeee etek 530 293 


1. The reduction shown in 1954 reflects the net effect of the movement of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration and the International Information Ad- 


ministration (now USIA) out of the Department and the reduction in foree that 
occurred because of reduced appropriations. 

2. The increase shown for 1955 is accounted for principally by the refugee 
relief program, offset by certain reductions in other programs. 

3. The increase shown in 1956 reflects increased employment required to 
provide administrative support.to other ageneies overseas, such as the USIA, 
ICA, MAAG, etc., the cost of which was paid by the agencies supported, offset 
by certain reductions in other programs. 

4. The increase shown in 1957 reflects the general staff strengthening author- 
ized by the Congress in the salaries and expenses appropriation, offset by the 


reduction resulting from the completion of the refugee relief program and-some 
small reduction in reimbursable employment. 

Mr. Davis. Since this subcommittee has been operating we have 
asked all of the departments to make functional surveys. «I believe 
you have had six such functional surveys in your Department ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe'so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Generally, what has been the result and what have-been 
the accomplishments by reason of those surveys ? 
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Mr. Carrenter. May Mr. Hammond, Chief of the Manpower Utili- 
zation Staff, answer that question, sir ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Chairman, the results of the manpower sur- 
veys have been, as pointed out in Mr. Carpenter’s opening statement, 
of aid to the Department in effecting a reduction in positions. We 
mentioned that there were 269 positions which were reduced or elimi- 
nated and 206 of the positions were in areas in which manpower sur- 
veys or functional surveys had been conducted. 

r. Davis. How many more areas in your Department are there 
which might have functional surveys of a similar nature? 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe, sir, that there are some 13 or 14 in total 
which will be surveyed, as a guess, of which 6 have already been com- 
pleted. Our plan or program is to carry forward these surveys into 
all of those areas. Whether I have named the right number or not, 
it is our intention to carry on and survey all areas under this program. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask one question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You say a reduction of 206 or 204, something of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Out of a total work force of how many ? 

Mr. Hammonp. A total work force of 

Mr. Davis. It was 3,500; was it not ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Out of a total work force of 5,400 in fiseal vear 
1957. There were 5,200 in fiscal year 1958. Those were the domestic 
positions. 

Mr. Gross. Covered only by the surveys ? 

Mr. Hammonp. The number of positions covered by the surveys 
were about 2,700, sir. Those are the areas in which the 206 positions 
were located. 

Mr. Davis. I have a list here which shows about 2,400. In National 
Education Exchange Service, 215; Office of Deputy Assistant for 
Operations, 1,232; Activities of Special Assistant for Intelligence, 706: 
Office of Protocol, 23; Passport Office, 332. Are those figures correct ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Those figures are substantially correct. I was read- 
ing the fiscal year 1957 figures to get a rough total. We have sur- 
veyed approximately 41 percent of the domestic employees of the 
Department. 

Mr. Davis. In those areas where the functional surveys have been 
carried on there has been a reduction, then, which approximates al- 
most 10 percent; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, sir; I would think that was a correct. state- 
ment. 

Mr. Gross. Are we talking now in terms of ICA and State Depart- 
ment employees? 

Mr. Hammonp. No, sir; just the State Department. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that part of it, but is there anybody here 
representing the ICA? Are you speaking for the ICA ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir. I thought I made it clear, sir, that the 
ICA is a separate, semiautonomous agency and has its own person- 
nel and budgetary systems. I only act for the Department of State 
per se. ' 
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Mr. Gross. You do speak for such organizations as those who run 
UNESCO or the United Nations Relations Office or something of that 
kind. You speak for them. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; they are in the Department of State. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I had hoped to 
gain some enlightenment. I believe that ICA became whatever it is 
now in relation to the State Department in May of 1955. I observe 
that in August 1955 there were 7,741 employees, and by August of 
1956—whether as a result of its new relationship to the State Depart- 
ment or not, I would be interested to know—the employment had 
jumped to 10,195, and it is now 10,500. 

Mr. Carpenter. Sir, as I stated, I do not have any responsibility for 
ICA. I regret very much if the committee had expected information 
from me concerning ICA, but I was not so informed. 

Mr. JoHansen. I, of course, have no criticism of you, Mr. Secretary, 
on that point, but I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a very fertile field of 
inquiry. 

Mr. Davis. I think so, too. Of course, I was not familiar with the 
situation which Secretary Carpenter has given us here this afternoon. 
I had expected, too, that we could discuss ICA with you. 

Mr. Carpenter. I regret that very much, sir. 

Mr. Davis: We do not hold you responsible for that. 

Mr. JoHansen. We do not blame you, but we share the regret. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Carpenter, are they under you for administration 
but not under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Carpenter. They are not under me; no, sir. They are under 
the Secretary of State. The head of the agency reports directly to 
him. 

Mr. Lestnskt. You have nothing to do with them at all? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir. As I understand, some congressional 
action was taken directing the Secretary of State to effect better co- 
ordination of the two agencies, That is presently being worked out 
under special arrangements within the Department of State and ICA, 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. Who is responsible for manpower utilization in 
ICA? 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe it is Walter Kenneth Scott, the Deputy 
Director for Management. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. It seems peculiar tome. It is under State, but at the 
same time vou have no jurisdiction over it, and finally it is being 
consolidated completely under State. You have jurisdiction for man- 
power utilization; do you not? 

Mr. Carpenter. Only in the Department of State, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. But today the Senate is working on the problem of 
bringing the ICA personnel management under your direction ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; I did not say that. I do not have the 
language with me of the conference report or the Senate report. bnt 
there was I would sav almost a directive for a review of the coord'- 
nating possibilities of the two agencies so we would have someone in 
the Department of State who would be responsible under the Secre- 
tary. I have no responsibilities in that particular situation. I happen 
to know of it. That is the reason I reported it to this committee. 
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Mr. Lestrnsx1. You mentioned 8,442 people in State. Does that 
include ICA or other agencies? 

Mr. Carrenter. No; those are State Department people overseas 
who lend administrative support to other agencies. You see, the De- 
partment of State is responsible for the overseas operations. We 
have our embassies and our facilities overseas. Other agencies who 
do business overseas have to have their employees paid. They have 
to have administrative services rendered to them. Section 601 of the 
Economy Act of 1932, as amended, provides that whenever it is in 
the interests of the Government an agency can perform services for 
another agency upon request. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What agencies are those? 

Mr. Carpenter. We perform services for such agencies as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion—that is, the [CA—the United States Information Agency, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and we do some administrative work 
for the Air Force, Army, Navy, and the Department of Defense; 
the Civil Service Commission, the Department of Commerce, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the General Services Administration; the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Intergovernmental 
Committee on European Migration, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Justice, the National Security Agency, the Opera- 
tions Coordination Board, the Railroad Retirement Board, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the United States Educational Foundation, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and 1 or 2 others. 

Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the services, Mr. Secretary, that 
the Department performs for these various agencies ? 

Mr. Cagrenter. The administrative services, as I said. Take the 
ICA, for Instatice- They have their mission overseas, and their people 
have to be paid. We draw the checks for them; is that right ? 

Mr. Newsecrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. And if supplies are to be bought, we furnish the 
supplies or buy them for them, and we have a reimbursable arrange- 
ment with each of the agencies whereby we are reimbursed each year 
for those services. I believe the total of our reimbursement, Mr. 
Chairman, is approximately $40 million. 

Mr. Lestnsxt., At that point, Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the 
Railroad Retirement Board. I can see the possibility of the need of 
representation on the part of the Veterans’ Administration overseas 
because of the number of veterans working at overseas posts for the 
Federal Government, but the Retirement Board had me puzzled. 

Mr. Carpenter. It has me puzzled also, sir. This is the list that 
you asked for, and I read it off. 

Mr. Davis. That was the reason I asked the question, Mr. Secretary, 
because I want. to get at this: Whether or not the State Department 
has any direction over the activities of these people and, if not, who 
does have the direction of them and who is charged with the respon- 
sibility of determining whether these people who are paid in this way 
are giving value rec eived for the money they get. I think we ought 
to know about that. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, permit me to pursue another point 
for just one moment, here. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski.’ 
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Mr. Lestnsxt. I was rather concerned because you stated there were 
22,299 employees in the State Department, plus 8,442. 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; 8,442 of those are actually funded by other 
than State Department appropriations, and I read off the list of these 
people. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. And that is included in the figure of 22,222 % 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Plus the 10,000, or thereabouts, in ICA? 

Mr. Carrenter. I know nothing about them. 

Mr. Lestnski. That is the reason I brought up the figure. 

Mr. Carpenter. I am sorry, sir, but I have no figures 

Mr. Lestnsk1. For the ICA ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; I cannot testify on the ICA. 

Mr. Lestnski. At that point, Mr. Secretary, in your hiring of for- 
eign personnel at overseas missions, how are those people hired? Are 
they hired directly or through the respective governments 

Mr. Newsecrn. Those are hired direetly, sir, by our various missions 
abroad, or by our consulates, as the case may be, where there is need 
of that ‘type personnel. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. In other words, irrespective of any nation in the 
world, you can go out directly in that country and you have an open 
field, let us say, as to hiring? 

Mr. Newsectn. No; that is not true. Of course, in certain areas 
we have to do it through the Government Services, but in most places 
abroad we do our own hiring. 

Mr. Lestnski. You mean to tell me that you go to the respective 
governments behind the Iron Curtain for hiring of personnel for these 
agencies ¢ 

“Mr, Newsecrn. I am not an expert on that particular phase of it, 
but it is my understanding that there is a screening process, and an 
arrangement with the various foreign offices on this. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The inference to me would be, then, that you have no 
control in the embassies of these nations if they, in turn, only give you 
the people that they want to? 

Mr. Newsecrn. That would undoubtedly be a problem, Mr. Lesin- 
ski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. How about the Middle Eastern countries? Do you 
hire on the open market with regard to those countries # 

Mr. Newsecin. As fas as I am aware, sir, we do. That is done, 
you see, not by the Office of Personnel, and I cannot speak with great 
authority on it, but it is done by our regional bureaus, and our mis- 
sions, and I am not familiar with the individual situations abroad. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Secretary, I would like for you at this point, if 
possible, to put in the record with reference to the Middle Eastern 
countries in Asia Minor specifically—each one separately—a state- 
ment as to how your personnel are hired in the various offices. 

Mr. Newsecrn. The local personnel ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Under regulations issued by the Department, administrative staffs in the vari- 
ous embassies abroad are responsible for recruiting and selecting local employees. 


Such employees are screened for security by the State Department security offi- 
cers. It should be noted that in no case is a local employee permitted access to 
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classified information, documents, or conversations. There follows a tabulation 
for countries in the Near East of the role of the local governments in the hiring 
of local employees by the various embassies. 


| y 
No Govern- | Government || |. N vo Govern- | Government 
ment approval | Country ment approval 
approval required approval required 
required |} required 


Country 





Aden. | Saudi Arabia_ 
Afghanistan _. 
Pakistan... 

Sudan 
Kuwait. 

|| India 3 

| Cyprus...-- 

i} Iran.... 

|| Israel 


Turkey -.- 
Greece - . - 
Traq-- 
Lebanon 
Egypt.. 
Ceylon. 
Syria. ‘ 
Palestine. _. 


MiKo 
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j 
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1In Afghanistan employees must be obtained through the Government. The reason for this is that 
the educated Afghan has obtained his education under Government sponsorship, and the Government, 
therefore, demands first priority on his services. 


Mr. Jouansen. Do I understand that you hire local nationals in 
the lron Curtain countries ¢ 

Mr. Newsectn. I believe so, sir, for individual services of a very 
low rank such as domestic services. 

Mr. Jouansen. Does not that involve security problems, and if so 
what is done to safeguard the national interest ? 

Mr. Newsecrn. I regret to say, sir, that I cannot go into that area, 
because I am not. personally familiar with it. 

Mr. Jouansen. Is there anyone here who is? 

Mr. Newseotn. Am I not correct, sir, that the question was “would 
this not involve a security problem”? 

Mr. JoHansen. My question is if you hire the nationals or the lo- 
cal residents of Iron Curtain countries, does not that potentially, at 
anv rate, involve security problems? 

Mr. Newsecrn. Yes, sir. Of course, it depends upon the nature 
of the employees hired. Most of those hired, for example, are not 
clerical personnel, but domestics and people of that sort. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I can see where it would be most advantageous for 
espionage purposes even to have some domestics around. 

Mr. Lestnskt. We had testimony before our committee not so long 
ago that even a window washer or a janitor has to be watched for a 
specific reason, and this involves the same thing. It is a fact that a 
chambermaid might empty the baskets of a certain person’s office, and 
pick out quite a lot of information. That is what I am driving at, 
and that is the kind of situation which does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Jouansen. It is incredible. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. Is the United States Inforraation Agency under 
your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Carrenter. No, sir; that is a separate agency. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. With the State Department ? 

Mr. Carrenter. No; it is not with the State Department; it was 
removed, I think the testimony showed, in 1953. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Another 10,000 employees are there, with which I 
am also concerned. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I was asking you about these eight thou- 
sand-odd employees who are carried on your payroll, but who actually 
are employees of, or perform services for, other Departments and 
agencies. I was asking you whether or not you have any control over 
the services performed by these employees. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes; they are our employees, and we do have con- 
trol over them. For instance, in fiscal activities overseas, one man 
can handle work for several of these named agencies; whereas, if each 
one of them did the work themselves, they would have separate people 
doing the same kind of work that we do for all of them, and we can 
do it on a mass production basis. 

Mr. Davis. And you are reimbursed for their salaries ? 

Mr. Carrenter. We are reimbursed for their salaries, and the agen- 
cies come up to Congress for the money to reimburse us in their ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Davis. Who has the responsibility for seeing to it that no un- 
necessary employees are employed for these purposes and seeing to it 
that they work efficiently and economically ? 

Mr. Carpenter. They work under the control of the ambassador, or 
the chief of mission at the post where they are working, and he has 
his own administrative staff and personnel staff who supervise the 
operation of the embassies. 

Mr. Davis. And that is where the responsibilities lie? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is where the responsibility lies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, if I might make one observation: This is 
certainly news to me that the State Department pays the bills for any 
other agency of Government, and yet has nothing to say about what 
the employees or the workers do. This is a real switch. The State 
Department is paying the bills for other agencies of Government— 
if that is so, it is unbelievable that they pay these bills for employees 
of these other agencies of Government and yet have nothing to say 
about what these other employees do. 

Mr. Carrenter. Well, sir; we really contract with the other agen- 
cies to perform these services, and we employ the people. We are 
responsible for employing those people and if there are too many of 
them overseas, it is our responsibility, but we have to perform the ad- 
ministrative services required by these agencies in order for them to 
get their work out. 

Mr. Gross. Then, you do have something to say about these ICA 
employees; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carrenter. They are not ICA employees, sir. I thought I 
made that clear that these are State Department employees for whom 
we are reimbursed by ICA, and all of these other agencies that I men- 
tioned. Maybe I have not made myself clear. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I understand from that, then, that ICA has 
other services performed for it by employees 

Mr. Carrenter. Of their own. 

Mr. JonHansENn. By a contract arrangement with the State Depart- 
ment, in addition to the employees that are listed for ICA? In other 
words, do I understand that the State Department contracts to per- 
form certain services for ICA ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Administratively only. 

Mr. JoHansen. And provides the personnel therefor ? 
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Mr. Carpenter. We hire our own personnel and do those services. 

Mr. Jowansen. And you are reimbursed therefor? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; we are reimbursed. 

Mr. JoHansen. So that the total number of employees shown under 
the ICA heading is not all the employees performing services for 
ICA? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, sir, I do not say—they are State Department 
employees. 

Mr. Jouansen. Yes; but they are still plus 

Mr. Carpenter. No; they would not be. 

Mr. JoHansen. They are still plus the 10,500? 

Mr. Carpenter. The other activities of ICA and other responsibili- 
ties are performed by other ICA employees. What the State Depart- 
ment does is only the administrative part, which we can do. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But that does involve personnel; does it not ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; it involves personnel—the personnel on 
our payroll, and not on theirs. 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. Might that number be 100 or 200? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. However, I want to make this point: 
You cannot divide a body into three parts. A body might be working 
for ICA and USIA, and also do State Department work. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Carpenter. They might also do all these other items. 

Mr. Jonansen. I have no quarrel with that, but. the point is that 
the State Department does provide personnel for ICA in addition 
to the 10,500 employees listed for ICA ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. From your previous remarks, you claim that the 
menial work in countries behind the Iron Curtain was performed by 
nationals of those countries; is that correct? In other words, your 
cleaning-up force, and others of that nature, for instance? 

Mr. Newsecrn. I think, sir, there is a point that I should make in 
that connection: The security arrangements which we make take into 
consideration, naturally, the circumstances of the employment, and 
there is no access on the part of these people that we employ through 
any of those other governments to any classified information whatso- 
ever. That is handled entirely by our own personnel. 

Mr. Lestnskr. But the point is, by their having access to the build- 
ing itself there might be a possible leak someplace along the line. 

Mr. Newsearn. Except they are excluded from certain areas. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I appreciate that point, but there is still a possibility 
for them to tap telephone wires, and so forth. 

On the other hand, does the Russian Embassy in Washington follow 
the same procedure in the hiring of its men and women whe perform 
this menial work ? 

Mr. Newsecrn. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Are they Americans? 

Mr. Newsecin. I cannot say, sir; I do not know. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. I will bet they are not. 

Mr. JouansEn. I will associate myself with the gentleman's views. 
I think we are a bunch of babes in the woods over in these Tron Curtain 
countries. 
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Mr. Lesrnsx1. Getting back to that subject for a moment—if I 
might digress—I think we have been very, very stupid in our opera- 
tions because when the Russians say “jump,” we jump, and as far 
as I am concerned, Russia can go jump in the lake. We should pursue 
a policy which is for the benefit of the American public. Just be- 
cause the Russians say “We do not want to be fingerprinted,” we 
say, “Yes, sir; you do not have to be.” I think it is asinine. 

Of course, I am sorry that neither you nor the others present are 
able to go into that. 

Mr. Carpenter. It is not within my responsibility. 

Mr. Jomansen. If the gentleman will yield, I think he is saying 
almost precisely what the present Secretary of State has said and was 
criticized for sayin 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this: 

Have you had in the State Department any programs which have 
been phased out because of changes in emphasis or changes in world 
conditions? 

Mr. Carrenter. Well, sir, as you recall, the refugee relief program 
was terminated in December 1956. I might mention the Brussels 
International Exposition program will phase out in September of 
1958. Those are the only two programs that I know of. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees were engaged in the refugee relief 
program which has been phased out? 

Mr. Hammonp. To the best of my recollection there were 1,300 
employees in the refugee program in 1956, and in 1957 the total was 
reduced to 600, roughly. There are no employees charged to refugee 
relief at the present time. 

Mr. Days. What disposition was made of the 600? First, what 
disposition was made of the 700, and then what disposition was made 
of the remaining 600? 

Mr. Newsectn. I think some of those were given limited appoint- 
ments, and a number were also taken on by the Department as perma- 
nent employees, 

Mr. Davis. How is that? 

Mr. Newsecin. Some of those were given limited appointments and 
others were taken on as permanent employees in the State Department. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I would like. to know the reasons why they were 
not simply terminated if the work which they had been doing. were 
terminated. 

Mr. Newsearn. A large number of them were, sir, but others were 
of continuing— 

Mr. Davis. How many were terminated ? 

Mr. Newneat. I am afraid I cannot give you the figure, sir. I 
would be glad to get it for you. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have it.. I would like to know how many 
were terminated, how many were not terminated, and why those who 
were not terminated were kept. 

Mr. Newseacin. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The refugee relief program, approved by the Congress in 1953, was terminated 
on December 31, 1956. At its peak in July 1956 the number of employees totaled 
2,015. This figure includes. 799 American employees serving both-overseas and 
in the Department and 1,216 aliens serving abroad. 


Of the 799 American employees, 484 were retained and assigned to new posi- 
tions authorized by the Congress for fiscal year 1957. These positions were re- 
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quested to staff new posts and to strengthen existing staffs in the Department 
and at overseas posts. Appointment of refugee-relief program personnel was 
more economical than processing employees not then on the Department’s pay- 
roll. Furthermore, security clearances were available on these individuals and 
their ability to perform on the job overseas had been demonstrated and was a 
known quantity. The remaining 315 American employees were terminated from 
the rolls. Approximately 100 aliens were retained in local alien positions va- 
eated through the normal turnover process. The remaining alien employees, to- 
taling approximately 1,116, were terminated from the rolls. 

The 1,300 figure mentioned in the testimony refers to the number of man-years 
chargeable to direct program expenses in 1956 under the State Department sec- 
tion of the refugee relief program. 

Mr. Davis. Now, since the addition of controllership activities— 
the former Office of Administration—the number of personne! in this 
field apparently has been growing steadily from 1,541 employees in 
1954 to 1,891 in 1957. I would like to know why that steady increase 
continues. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, Mr. Chairman, technically speaking, the Of- 
fice of the Controller, which is my office, has only 21 people in it. 
However, I am responsible as Assistant Secretary, Controller, for the 
Office of Personnel, the Office of Budget and Finance, the Onerations 
area, and the Foreign Buildings Office. The total of employees of 
those four units makes up the group that you mentioned there. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. A part of the increase is statistical rather than 
real. For instance, there are 60 positions in our FBO program today 
which in 1954 were charged elsewhere. In other words, they were on 
the rolls at that time, but they were overseas, and they were carried 
under a different unit. They now have been brought into the FBO 
and charged to my area. Then the remainder of the increase in posi- 
tions is attributable to general increases in workload such as that relat- 
ing to telegraph traffic that I mentioned in my report, and to the in- 
crease in the FBO program itself. For instance, in 1954 the FBO 
operated on a very small appropriation for buildings, and it was done 
at a minimum. They were using money received from the sales of 
property which they had accumulated from time to time, and I believe 
the dollars appropriated from Congress in one of those years—either 
1954 or 1955—were almost nil. 

Then, we began a program of rehabilitation of our posts and prop- 
erties overseas because of the extension of the various responsibilities 
in new countries, and the Congress looked with favor upon a 10-year 
program wherein we asked a total of $200 million over a 10-year 
period to refurnish and to rebuild and enlarge not only our residences 
but our chanceries and our staff housing, and so forth. That meant 
an increase in personnel in the FBO, and that is one of the items that 
I mentioned. The rest of it represents a general increase in size and 
complexity of the Department’s responsibilities. 

Mr. Davis. How much of an increase was there in the Foreign 
Buildings Office and how many positions were involved ? 

Mr. Carpenter. In 1955 there were 135 employees, and in 1958 there 
are 194. 

Mr. Davis. For what year was the figure 194 given ? 

Mr. Carpenter. 1958, the present year, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you anticipate that there will continue to be this 
steady increase in the number of employees? 
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Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; I am hoping that the committee would 
look upon the responsibilities of the Department in a special sense. 
I have felt, from my own point of view, coming in as a noncareer 
man, that is, coming in from industry, that first we wanted to have 
good people and well-trained people, and we could do the job better; 
and that then we should have available sufficient flexibility so that we 
could move in on any crisis as it came up. 

Now, we happen to be faced, as I mentioined in the quarterly report 
which I just filed with you, with the amendment to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act which was approved September 11, 1957, which 
may cause employment to rise. That act did not of itself provide any 
funds, but it did create an immediate need for action. We are hard 
pressed right now to process the visas and the requests that we are 
getting on account of that act. I am told that on some days in Naples 
there are as many as 120 letters a day coming into Naples from Con- 
gressmen about visas in which they are interested. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Mr. Chairman, at that point I must say that the 
Secretary is quite correct, because even prior to the passage of that 
law they had a backlog of 3 to 6 or 8 months in the processing of 
these papers. Therefore it not only was difficult for Members of Con- 
gress, but the relatives of people who were waiting in this country 
and so forth were faced with even more difficulty. The important 
thing, I might say, is to have sufficient help to expedite the im- 
mediate number of cases, and then maintain a practical balance of 
the staff to keep the regular routine going, to work this matter out on 
a proper basis. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I am concerned along this line: I asked 
you a few moments ago what had been done with the one thousand 
three hundred-odd employees who were separated when this refugee 
program was phased out, and no one present could say. That informa- 
tion, of course, will be furnished for the record later, but is anyone 
in the Department looking around to see if it is not possible to supply 

ersonnel for duties of the nature you have just mentioned under this 

mmigration Act—is anyone looking around to see if you have not 
already enough there to do it with some of these former refugee pro- 
gram employees? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; we are already borrowing people from 
other areas in spite of the fact that it is a burden upon them. 

Mr. Davis. I do not say that this is the case, but if you have just 
taken 1,350 employees and sprinkled them around in the State Depart- 
ment, that should be looked into. Asa program is phased out, it ought 
to be pretty easy to go back and pick them up and not have to hire any 
outside employees. 

Mr. Carpenter. We have people overseas who have passed security 
and who have been in this refugee program overseas, who are available 
to us, and we are anxious to pick them up, but we do not have the funds 
right now to do it. However, we are trying. 

Mr. Davis. If they are already employees 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, sir, they were let out at the time of this phas- 
ing out of the refugee relief program. 

Mr. Davis. They were what ? 
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Mr. Carrenter. They were let out. Isaid “let out,” but I mean 

Mr. Davis. I thought the answer was given that 1 year 700 and some 
were let out, or terminated, and that the next year, when the final 
phases of the program were terminated, there were 650 left, but no one 
said they were let out at all. 

Mr. Carpenter. I wasspeaking of overseas, sir. 

Mr. Newseorn. Mr. Chairman, might I make a comment there ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT NEWBEGIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Newsretn. The people who came onto the State Department 
rolls under the refugee relief program and who were not phased out 
were very largely the clerical group. They filled vacancies and were 
Pe on jobs where they were immediately needed, and they were 

rought in to take care of that type work. A few of the officer-level 
employees were also retained where they could be well used. 

In other words, they were assigned to jobs that were necessary, and 
to which they could lend their abilities. but there were also, of course, 
a lot that were let out. 

Mr. Davis. Here is what I am thinking: If you have an activity 
which is terminated and it employed 1, 350) people which has been re- 
duced down to 650 people, and their activities have terminated, that 
looks as if it ought to result in there being no further demand for them, 
and yet if you do not terminate them but keep them on the payroll 
and do not have any reduction in employment, why, the function 
might just as well be continued. 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe, sir, there was quite a reduction in employ- 
ment, and the others that were kept on were not kept on in their former 
capacity, but were applied to other work. 

Mr. Davis. Were they put in new positions or positions where 
vacancies had occurred ¢ 

Mr. Newseotn. Largely in vacancies, and I believe, sir, the majority 
of them were clerical personnel: where we always have a reasonably 
large turnover. 

Mr. Davis. Well, at any rate, you are going to furnish the in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Newsearn. Yes, sir: 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross, do you have any further questions along that 
line? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, the statement by Mr. Carpenter says 
the passport applications have increased by 37 percent from fiscal 
year 1953 to fiscal year 1957, and visa applications have increased by 
47 percent. What was the increase in personnel in the Passport and 
Visa Division from 1953 to 1957? 

og Newsecrn. I do not believe I have that broken down that way, 

*, but will try to obtain that information for you. 

eee Gross. Well, can you give me the number employed? Is that 
one division—the passport and visa operation ? 

Mr. Newsecin. The Passport Division is one division; yes. 

Mr. Gross. You must have the figures for employment in 1953, and 
the figures for employment in 1957 ? 
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Mr. Newsecin. I was going to say I-do not have them with me; 
sir, but we would be glad to give that to you, 

Mr. Gross. Well, I think the record ought to show the number or 
the extent of the increase in that department, because, obviously, it 
had to. be increased if what you say is true. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I would say it would have to be increased in order to 
handle that sort of an increase in business. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sit. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Increase in personnel 


| Passport Visa Office 
Fiscal year Office (personnel) 
(man-years)! 


MOOS) 2. - 6n4-- 6p = Ania siiiintmagydoe diddhoaine hiidong>bpa=nbenghldltiehtdties 285 131 
1957 seccéccedebsbeupiapeloasswnads = aha ced gretguages dieakes 342 +138 


1 Includes permanent positions and temporary employment during peak seasons. 

2'Tne visa Office does not itself process applications-or issue visas. The Visa Office in the 
Department of State provides the technical guidance to the Foreign Service posts abroad 
who actually issue the visas. This guidance includes the establishing of regulations and 
procedures rendering advisory opinions, providing the technical training to visa issuing 
officers stationed abroad, and insuring uniform application of the visa laws. ‘Therefore, 
the size of the Visa Office is not necessarily directly related to the number of visa applica- 
tions received. 


Mr. Gross. Do I understand that the State Department, exclusive 
of the ICA, has increased employment by approximately 1,000 from 
August 1955 to August 19574 Is that correct? 

The increase was 879, to be specific, according to the information 
provided me. 

Mr. Hammonp. The current total employment figures for the De- 
partment of State for the fiscal year 1955, June 30, was 20,969. For 
1957 the figure was 22,377. 

Mr. Gross. That would be 1,500 instead of 879; would it not? 

Mr. Davis. While we are talking about the Passport Division, I 
want to take this opportunity to say that I think you have a very 
capable employee in charge of that, and I think that she renders very 
excellent service. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; we have! 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to associate myself with that statement 
also. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to do the same. 

Mr. Carpenter. The administrative area has been furnishine 
with the manpower and facilities which she needs to keep on top of 
her job. 

Mr. Gross. Do we have a clear statement, Mr. Chairman, as to why 
there has been this increase in employment in the State Department ? 
I do not recall that we have had a clear statement as to why this 
increase has come about. I am not impressed by statements such 
as have been made here that the membership of the United Nations has 
grown by 51 states since 1945, or that the volume of telegraphic traffic 
has increased. That does not impress me at all, because the United 
Nations is supposedly separate and apart from the State Depart- 
ment. In other words, I cannot see where the addition of member 
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nations to the United Nations would have any effect upon employment 
in the State Department. 

Mr. Davis. I understand you feel that you have been voting for 
suflicient appropriations to pay for that increase? 

Mr. Gross. I certainly do. I have not been voting for them, but 
they have been going through over my vote. However, I would like 
to have some statement from the Secretary as to why this increase 
in manpower. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I have given a rather general statement, Mr. 
Gross, regarding the telegraphic traffic. I wish you would not just 
wipe that off with a wave of the arm as being something that does not 
require people. Whenever we have a crisis anywhere, those tele- 
grams are the lifeblood of the Department. The information that 
comes in to the Secretary helps him make the decisions, and the main- 
tenance of an alert, fast-moving group of technicians that handles 
these telegrams and wires, working around the clock, is essential. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Carpenter, I do not want to appear to be 100- 
percent facetious, but I just do not see how a telegram would catch 
up with Secretary Dulles. However, go ahead. He spends most of 
his time in airplanes running around all over the world. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, sir, in any event that area deserves a lot of 
commendation for the way it handles the ever-increasing load that 
comes into the Department and helps provide the Secretary with the 
information he needs to make his decisions. 

Not only does a wire have to be put out, and typed, but it has to be 
coded and has to be put on special machines and it has to then go 
out. It has to be received, and it has to go on a decoding arrangement, 
and then it has to get into the hands of the people at the other end. 
That has to be done fast. Time is a tremendous element. I cannot 
pay enough tribute to the people who work in that area. You paid 
some tribute to the Passport Division, but our Telegraphic Division 
needs special commendation for the way it performs. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Secretary—and, please, I want to be fair; I 
want to be completely fair—I am willing to yield some degree of valid- 
ity to the idea that the volume of telegraphic communications is a 
barometer of the activities of the Department, but a 1,500 increase in 
personne] is something else. Are you attributing that to the increased 
volume of telegraph communications ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I thought, sir, that I had laid the groundwork for 
that in my statement. and with your permission, I would like to gen- 
eralize again that there are 20 new nations that have come into being 
which means new embassies, means ambassadors, and staffs, and it 
means people. 

Mr. JoHansen. How many of the 1,500 increase would you attribute 
to that? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well—— 

Mr. Gross. That is since 1945, Mr. Secretary, that vou are talking 
about 20 new missions. 

Mr. Jowansen. There has been an increase of 1,500 positions since 
1955. 

Mr. Carpenter. Whatever the dates are, there will be, we will say, 
500 or 600 people involved in that situation alone. 

Mr. Jonansen. But not all since 1955? 
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Mr. Carrenter. No, sir. I stand corrected on that. However, 
there is an additional responsibility that comes to the Department with 
the increase in the United Nations and the membership in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Gross. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Carrenter. Well, because I believe it. 

Mr. Gross. You believe it? 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe that the statement is a correct one. 

Mr. Gross. That 

Mr. Carpenter. That it is an additional responsibility. 

Mr. Gross. You require more personnel because of the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Well, in what way? I would like to hear more about 
that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am not on the United Nations staff. I have been 
up there several times, and have seen them operate. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you this. I might just as well get it in now 
as later, since we are on the subject, if I may, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean you should have more employees to pro- 
mote this United Nations UNESCO “funny money” business through 
the issuing of coupons—this money deal that is going around? I 
notice today they have a new one. I was provided today with this 
| indic ating |, which is being distributed at United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York. It is a UNESCO travel coupon. This 
sample here is in the denomination of $100. Do you think we should 
be paying for more employees to promote this sort of thing? 

Mr. Carpenter. I was talking about the United N Yations per se; 
that is one of the organizations “within the United Nations cone ept. 
But, every time a new nation comes in the vote of that nation is very 
imports int. It means people to contact other people, it means nego- 
tiating and it means talks and contacts, and somebody to look after 
them. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; but let us stay with this for just a minute. There 
is a UNESCO relations staff, is there not, and that is paid for by the 
State Department, and those are official State Department employees; 
are they not? 

Mr. Carpenter. I must confess that I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Gross. Well, Max McCullough is the director, and he is on your 
payroll; is he not? 

Mr. Carpenter. Who is that, sir? 

Mr. Gross. Max McCullough. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. He is on your payroll? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. These people belong to you and are paid by you; are 
they not ? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. And these are the same people who are promoting this 
coupon business. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is the first Lever saw of it, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Well, you should have a look, being a businessman of 
substantial character, before you came into Government. You ought 
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to be interested in this “funny money” business. Last year there were 
more than $1 million worth of these coupons, as I understand it, which 
dealt in books and publications alone. 

Mr. Carpenter. I would be very pleased to have that information so 
we can look into it, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You can get it from Mr. McCullough. I paid $3 to get 
one of these coupons, and I do not intend to give you this one. 

Mr. JoHansen. Does the gentleman mean 

Mr. Gross. I would like to ask you about the public opinion polls 
that the State Department has been conducting. 

How many employees do you have conducting public opinion polls ? 

Mr. Carpenter. We have none to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gross. Oh, yes, but you do. You must recall! the report issued 
by the-—— 

Mr. Carrenter. Hardy committee ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; the Hardy committee. 

Mr. Carpenter. I am very familiar with it; yes, sir, but it is no 
longer in existence—that public opinion poll. 

Mr. Gross. How many people did you have working on that 

Mr. Carpenter. That was a contractual arrangement. 

Mr. Gross. You had no one working on that in the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Carrrenter. I presume that the information which came in had 
to be disseminated, but I do not suppose it was very substantial, so 
far as the number of people who worked on it areconcerned. It was 
a confidential matter, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. But you did use—what was that ¢ 

Mr. CArpPenteErR: It was a confidential item, and therefore did not 
get general circulation through the Department. 

Mr: Gross, But it was made public; was it not ! 

Mr. Carpenter.’ Made public through someone outside the State 
Department. 

Mr. Gross. You did not distribute the information at all? You 
had no part in that, although you spent $500,000 or a half million 
dollars on public-opintion polls? 

Mr. Carpenter. That was entirely for the use of the State Depart- 
ment, and certain agencies who had an interest in it. 

Mr. Gross. But it was leaked to the public; was it not ? 

Mr. Carpenter. It was leaked; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And it showed on the basis of a loaded question that 
90 percent of the people support the foreign giveaway program; 
is not that correct ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I do not recall the percentages, but they are all 
there in that Hardy report. 

Mr. Gross. But there was no State Department manpower used in 
this deal at all? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, it was a contractual arrangement. ‘IT suppose 
the signing of the contract involved manpower, and getting the in- 
formation in, and sending it out. I presume there were 1, 2, or 3 
people involved. 

Mr. Gross. I would hate like the devil to think you did not use some 
manpower for the period of an hour, or days or weeks, 

Mr. Canrenter. Yes, sir; I am not trying to avoid that whatsoever. 

That matter is all settled and out of the way. 
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Mr. Gross. I hope it is buried forever. 
Mr. CarPeNteR. Yes, sir; I believe it is. 

Mr. Gross. That is all for now. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. How many of these types of contractual arrange- 
ments do you have, that is, contracts out for work? It would be 
important to us. Instead of doing work yourself you are cutting 
down the manpower you have because you are giving the work to 
somebody else ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. You are referring to services of some kind? 

Mr. Lestnskr. Yes. 

Mr. CarpeNtER. I presume overseas the Ambassador has the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether he wants to contact for electrical 
work in his Embassy or whether 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. I am not driving at that. I can assume that would 
be proper. 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinskr. On the other hand, to have contractual work done on 
surveys, and so forth—things that perhaps your people can do—is 
something else. 

Mr. Carpenter. I think in the Office of Personnel when we give 
examinations to incoming officers we contract for that. 

Mr. Newseein. Our examinations are prepared for us. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. How can someone else outside the agency know what 
your specific needs are for your Department ? 

Mr. Newsecin. We have informed them in detail as to what our 
needs are. We have two types of examinations, both a written and 
an oral examination, so we directly examine the candidates after they 
have had their written examinations with an oral panel. We find 
we have been very successful in that type of examination. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Wouldn’t it seem you would have proper staffing to 
hire and examine your own people? 

Mr. Newsecin. If we went into the actual written examination 
angle of it it would be far more costly to us personnelwise than it is 
under our present system. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. You found that to be so? 

Mr. Newneern. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. It always seemed to me that when someone else does 
the work for you it costs twice as much. 

Mr. Newsecin. These people, as you probably know, are experts in 
the field. It takes them far less time to do that than it would take 
us. The people we would need would probably be full time. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Your remark intrigues me. If the other agencies 
who hire and fire people do not have experts to take care of this ‘matter 
in their own agencies such as you have, what types of people do we 
hire and fire ? 

Mr. Newsecin. I am talking about our Foreign Service officer corps, 
wend only the Foreign Service officer corps, which is a career corps. 
They are the only examinations in that area which they do. 

As to our other employees, we employ directly as the occasion war- 
rants. However, the written examination is prepared for our Foreign 
Service officers for entry into the Foreign Service Officer Corp., and 
that is done by the Educational Testing Service. 
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That is a very specialized group making their whole life as Foreign 
Service officers and we want a thorough examination of them and their 
capabilities. 

r. Lestnsxri. You claim you do not have the properly trained per- 
sonnel in your own Department to be able to tell which of these people 
are of value to you? 

Mr. Newsecrn. On preparing their written examinations. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Written examinations only ? 

Mr. Newsecrn. That is right. The oral examinations we do our- 
selves. Each candidate who has passed his written examination is 
examined by an oral panel on a wide variety of subjects. 

Mr. Lxstnsxt. Which one is more important.in the final deter- 
mination ? 

Mr. Newserern. They are done jointly. In other words, you may 
find somebody who is very brilliant but who just does not have the 
proper characteristics and background. He has a health examination, 
also. Therefore the written examination does not prevail although 
it is the most important initial indication we have of a potential offi- 
cer’s capabilities. 

Mr. Lestnskr. So far as I am concerned, any written examination 
does not reveal the full potential of an individual because it serves only 
one purpose. On the other hand, that criteria does not necessarily 
make clear the full ability of the individual. 

Mr. Newsecrn. That is why we have the oral examination in addi- 
tion. That is a long and exhaustive examination. It brings out his 
full capabilities. 

Mr. JonHansEn. I hope I am not duplicating anything that has been 
covered, but does your Department, Mr. Secretary, have either cur- 
rently under way, or are you planning, any further specific functional 
studies or analyses with a view to determining possible reductions in 
personnel ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. You know, as we get experience in these 
studies that we have been doing, we are gaining expertise and getting 
know-how. We are going into it very carefully. We expect to go 
through the whole Department with this same study that we are 
making now. 

Mr. Jowansen. And the study you are making now is what? 
Would you identify it for the record again ? 

Mr. Carpenter. We have a manpower staff, of which Mr. Hammond 
is the head. He has been engaged in reviewing on special assignment 
certain areas of the Department by prearrangement. 

At the present time there are three surveys underway. We have 
completed six. This will be 9, and we will carry on until the 15 or 
16 areas we have are all completed. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, do we have identified the areas 
which have been studied ? 

Mr. Carpenter. We have that in our quarterly reports as we sent 
them in. They are in your hands. 

Mr. Davis. On the matter of reviewing vacancies, Mr. Secretary, 
you are familiar with the directive which the President has issued on 
that matter ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. On October 21, 1955, Mr. Loy W. Henderson, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, issued a memorandum to 14 
operating heads of the Department in which they were directed to 
review for essentiality vacancies requiring outside recruitment and 
to review the work activities of employees already on the rolls for 
effectiveness. 

The first report was required by December 21, 1955. What does 
the report reveal ? 

Mr. Carpenter. 1955? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Chairman, I do not have with me the report we 
received at that time. I brought with me an up-to-date report on 
review of vacancies. 

Mr. Davis. It is my information that there was no decrease in em- 
ployment following the issuance of that directive. I was interested 
to know whether the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary followed 
up on his memorandum. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, sir. Subsequent to that date there were sev- 
eral actions taken by the Department again to bring this matter to 
the attention of responsible officials. 

Mr. Davis. What has been the net result of the reviewing of 
vacancies / 

Mr. Hammonp. During calendar year 1957 to date, that is, Sep- 
tember 30, we reviewed 496 vacant domestic positions, which figure was 
the total vacancies. As we mentioned in our opening statement, 
92 of those were found to be less essential than other positions for 
which we had need for personnel. Consequently, these vacant posi- 
tions were abolished. 

Mr. Davis. Ninety-two were abolished during the present calendar 
year? 

Mr. Hammonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. You have a big State Department building under con- 
struction here. What is the outlook as to whether there will be any 
request for increased personnel to fill wp all of those offices? 

Mr. Carpenter. The ICA is being moved into this area; we will 
call it the New State Department Building. That includes the present 
area and the new area which is to be added to it. Whatever their com- 
plement is, they will be moved in and taken care of. 

The Passport Division, which I believe is on H Street, will be moved 
into that area, and the Foreign Service Institute will be moved there. 
The whole Department will then be under one roof. 

So far as new positions are concerned, I think the whole areas are 
all assigned, and I doubt very muelt, sir, if there would be room ‘for 
any substantial increase. 

Mr. Davis. I hope that will be the case. I have been afraid that 
with all this brandnew building being constructed there it would result 
in a request for a good many more people. I certainly hope that will 
not be the case. 

Mr. Carpenter. I concur in that. 

I think this: We have been operating in 21 buildings—in addition 
ICA has space in 10 buildings. You mentioned the employees who 
are under the Controller’s responsibility, some 1,800 of them. I be- 
lieve in my immediate vicinity I have only 10 or 15 of those people. 
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It is a great inconvenience to be separate and there is a lot of time 
wasted. We have to get together. We have to talk and plan. It 
will be a great convenience and a great saving to have all personnel in 
one building. 

Mr. Gross. With respect to that new State Department Building, I 
hope for the best but fear the worst, and I think the chairman shares 
that feeling. 

Mr. Carpenter. As some as you put yourself on record might I 
put myself on record, sir? 

Mr. Gross. I would like to have you do so. 

Mr. Carpenter. I have been here 314 years and I believe one of 
the contributions I have made in Government service is the assistance 
and help I have given to get that building planned, designed, and 
underway. I believe it isa great thing for the State Department and 
for the United States Government. 

Mr. Gross. I hope the taxpayers of this country can afford it. I 
don’t believe they can but I hope they can. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, I ‘understood the Secretary to say 
that he anticipated substantial savings as a result of getting people 
together ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANnsEN. I construe that to mean substantial dollar savings? 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe there were some $2 million in our justifiea- 
tion for that appropriation when we went up before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. $2 million? 

Mr. Carpenter. $2 million a year in savings 

Mr. Jowansen. That will be permanent? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is what I understand, sir. 

Mr. Gross. With respect to this UNESCO relations staff, you have 
no idea of the number employed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Carpenter. I am not in that area,sir. That is in another chain 
of command. 

Mr. Gross. Is there someone with you who does have that? 

Mr. Carpenter. I understand it is around 30. 

This is Mr. Hall, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and 
Finance. Mr. Hall was the administrative officer in London before he 
came back here. 

Mr. Haru. Perhaps I can insert it, but I think it is around 30 in the 
UNESCO relations staff. I will correct tht if it is wrong.. (As of 
September 30, 1957, 22 persons were on the UNESCO relations staff.) 

Mr. Gross. They are the working staff for the National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hay. Both for the National Commission and support for our 
delegations to UNESCO, yes. They do both jobs, a dual staff. 

Mr. Gross. In some publication recently I noticed a story indicating 
there is a move on foot to establish a citizens committee or a national 
commission for the international labor organization. 

I assume this Citizens Committee for the ILO, or National Com- 
mission for the ILO, would simply be a propaganda agency for the 
International Labor Organization. Do you know anything about 
that? Is there any movement in the State Department to expend 
manpower and the taxpayers’ money on the setting up of any such 
Commission ? 
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Mr. Haz. I am not personally familiar with this proposal ; meh sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any knowledge of it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No. 

Mr. Hau. There may be some such movement in the labor move- 
ment, but I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Gross. You don’t know if it will be organized in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and then the State Department will pick it up admin- 
istratively ? 

Mr. Hauy. We have had no indication of this at all, sir. 

Mr. Gross. None at all? 

Mr. Haun. No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did you want to show Mr. Hall those coupons you 
have there? 

Mr. Gross. I imagine he has seen them. 

Mr. Hau. I saw it as I came into the room. I am familiar with 
the booklet but not the travel coupons. 

Mr. Gross. I will be happy to show them to you. 

Mr. Hau. If I may see ‘esl after the hearing. 

Mr. Gross. They come in denominations up to $1,000, and may be 
bought in Japan, for instance, and cashed by the Chase National Bank 
in New York or UNESCO he: adquarters in Paris. Perhaps they can 
be cashed in your Department somewhere. I do not know. 

Mr. Hau. Not to my knowledge, sir. If it is handled by UNESCO 
they redeem the coupons. The State Department does not have any- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. Gross. But you are in the business of promoting. 

Mr. Haut. I am not, sir, but it is part of the general program of 
UNESCO, as : understand it; yes. 

Mr. Gross. I do not believe you ought to be using manpower for 
this ‘purpose in any way, shape, form, or manner. 

Mr. Haut. I think the main work on this actually is done by the 
UNESCO Secretariat. 

Mr. Gross. With respect to the International Labor Organization, 
it will take. some convincing evidence to make me believe that after 
25 or 30 years it is necessary now to set up a propaganda agency to sell 
it to the public. 

If it has not demonstrated its merit over a quarter of a century 
of time it doesn’t have very much merit, in my opinion. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, just for my own information, how many 
people does the State Department have who deal with the United 
Nations? In other words, if there were no United Nations how many 
State Department employees would be relieved of their duties? 

Mr. Hau. I think the total staff is in the neighborhood of 200 
to 215 people. We can supply the exact figure. 

Mr. Davis. That is in Washington and New York? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes. I will supply the exact figure for the record. I 
am concerned about relying on my memory. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you ‘would supply that and give the functions 
which they perform. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 

The Department of State has a total of 227 positions directly related to United 
Nations work. They are distributed as follows: 
United States Mission to the U. N. in New York___.._._--__~---------_--- 


Positions in the Bureau of International Organization Affairs conc cerned 
CRIS). IRR ERORG  cuieon 66.1 bo shh 54 Mie ne bh dbintit hbo ciseve hide 82 












United Nations advisers within the regional bureaus__._.__._--___---_-_~- ) 
Office of the Legal Adviser on legal matters relating to the U. N_-_------- 6 
UnmnnCU Telatioey Stal... oi ok i epi ate hciahi elas ahaeinuh elod abkcesabil a 2 

Total number of positions directly concerned with U. N. matters_.__. 227 


Although the foregoing are the positions directly related to United Nations 
activities in the Department of State, it cannot be concluded that the personnel 
of the Department would be reduced by this number if the United Nations did 
not exist. On the contrary, the heavy increase in bilateral negotiations that 
could be expected to result would far more than offset the present number. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Again at the risk of being repetitious, I understand 
the testimony was that there had been 6 surveys completed and that 
3 are in process. Do we have anywhere in the record any showing as 
to the reductions in manpower, net reductions in manpower, in the 
areas of those surveys which with reasonableness might be attributed 
to the surveys? 

Mr. Davis. I believe Mr. Carpenter stated he would furnish that 
information for the record in response to a question which I asked 
him. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Two hundred and six positions were eliminated in areas which had been sur- 
veyed for manpower utilization. The manpower surveys were of major assistance 
in planning these reductions. 

Mr. JoHansen. I don’t mean to be critical, but it would seem to me 
that the representatives of any department coming up here to testify, 
knowing that our concern is in these surveys and in the results of the 
surveys, would have as their strongest selling point full reports on 
what is being accomplished, and that this would be the first item of 
evidence and testimony which would be presented. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Beten. With respect to the six surveys about which the inquiries 
were made, I have this observation: While they are listed as func- 
tional surveys, I have not seen the surveys themselves. The titles 
would imply that some, at least, were activity surveys. We had a 
similar problem with one of the other agencies. For example, you 
have International Education Exchange Service, which is a survey of 
a service or activity rather than of a specific function. A number of 
functions probably are performed in carrying out the mission of this 
activity. 

If the function were the function of dissemination of information. 
you would want to find out the extent of that particular function in 
the International Exchange Service and also its extent in the other 
informational services, with special attention to any duplication or 
overlapping of work, and really develop how many people in the 
State Department are engaged in the production and dissemination 
of information. 

For example, you have the special assistant for intelligence. He 
probably does some of that, too. 
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Mr. Hammonp. For example, the special assistant for intelligence ; 
in my opinion, that was a true functional survey. We did not stop 
at the boundaries of the State Department. We went everywhere 
to determine the relation of the intelligence function as conducted 
by the State Department, how it fitted into the intelligence function 
as established under our laws and administration. 

We also did not stop at the boundary lines of the organizational 
unit within the State Department which deals with intelligence. We 
covered the entire waterfront to determine how we conducted the 
function, how many people we needed, in order to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the intelligence function. 

Mr. Beten. Would you count, in many of your informational ac- 
tivities, collection and dissemination of information as a basic part 
of that function? For example, would the Education Exchange 
Service be part of that ? 

Mr. Hammonp. Not unless they contributed to the production of 
intelligence as such. It is a hard question to know where to ae 
For example, a political reporter overseas actually contributes inte 
ligence. Personally, I made the decision that he was not, per se, 
chargeable to the intelligence function but to the political function. 
Yet he does contribute. When I say we went everywhere we felt it 
was practical to go to contact all of the personnel performing intel- 
ligence functions in the Department, that 1s it. 

Mr. Beten. Take this deputy assistant for operations, with 1,232 
people. What would that entail? If that were a functional sur- 
vey, what function were you looking into there? Wouldn’t its mis- 
sion involve performance of a number of functions? 

Mr. Hammonp. Support, administrative support. It is housing, 
pens and penc ils, transportation provided for the Department. 

Mr. Beten. You say that would be your administrative function ? 

Mr. Hammon. Ne O, sir. 

Mr. Been. It may be simple to you but, when it is presented here, 
it is difficult. 

Mr. Carpenter. Couriers, telegraph, communications are included, 
and all of the services’ transportation and supplies overseas, and such 
items as translation services, filing, and recordkeeping. 

Mr. Bexen. It might be helpful if I merely look over the results 
of the survey with the staff. 

Mr. Gross. We have a figure of 23 for the Office of Protocol. That, 
perhaps, should be reduced to 22. Is that right? To what office 
did Mr. Purse go? 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe he is going into the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organizations. 

Mr. Gross. Is that staffed by the State Department ! ? 

Mr. Newsectn. It is one of the bureaus of the State Department. 

Mr. Gross. Was there a vacancy there ? 

Mr. Newsecin. Yes; a vacancy occurring through the death of his 
predecessor. 

Mr. Gross. I am sorry to hear of the other gentleman’s death. But 
the fact that the position was available was convenient, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Hat. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Questions, Mr. Dennison ? 

Mr. Dennison. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, we thank you for coming over. We ap- 
preciate the information you have given, and we will appreciate, also, 
the additional information you said you would furnish. 

Mr. Carpenter. Thank-you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Davis. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, November 7, 1957.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
OF THE Post OFrFice AND CiviL SERVICE CoMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., Hon. James 
C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Davis, Gross, Scott, Johansen, and Den- 
nison. 

Also present: Mr. Fred Belen, committee counsel. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The hearing this morning is a continuation of the hearings which 
we have had all week on manpower utilization problems. 

We are privileged indeed to have with us this morning as the first 
witness our colleague on the full Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Congressman Joel T. Broyhill of the 10th District of Virginia. 

Mr. Broyhill, we are very glad indeed to have you with us and we 
will appreciate having your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Broyuty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for this opportunity of appearing before you. 

I have a statement here which I have prepared in two parts, one, or 
the second part, being a detailed analysis of one of the cases that I 
am going to refer to in my general statement. However, I would 
like to briefly comment on another aspect that is under the jurisdiction 
of this subcommittee, and that is the reduction in force of civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Davis. It is a pleasure to have you with us this morning. I 
would like to say that, having served with you on the full committee 
and on a number of subcommittees, we feel privileged indeed to have 
the benefit of your thoughts and suggestions. 

Mr. Broyuiii. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This problem of reduc- 
tion in force is one that has been with us for quite some time, particu- 
larly the problem of what to do with these employees that lose their 
jobs as a result of reductions in force. 

I am not advocating that once a person obtains a civil-service status 
that he is secure for life regardless of what happens in our Federal! 
Government, or regardless of what happens to the person, but I do 
feel that the general intent of our civil-service laws is that once an 
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employee obtains this so-called permanent civil-service status that so 
long as he remains efficient and capable and loyal that his job is some- 
what secure. 

Mr. Davis. I know you are familiar with the plan that our Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee has presented every year that we 
have been in operation to the executive departments and agencies, and 
that is that while there are very much needed reductions in force which 
could be made, they should be made, without working a hardship on 
anyone, simply through the process of eee oe not filling va- 

cancies in useless positions when such va and by the 
transfer of employees out of positions of ‘that ind into useful and 
needed positions. 

Now, a successful operation of that plan requires a cooperative 
attitude on the part of the agencies and it requires long-range plan- 
ning. When an order comes down to have a reduction in force on 
a crash basis, then, of course, they have to fire someone, but if they 
would follow the plan—and it is a very workable plan and entirely 
feasible and practical—it would go far toward relieving this situation. 

In other words, if these agencies will follow that plan and cooperate, 
the Federal personnel could be reduced by 10 percent without hurting 
anyone. 

Mr. Broynt. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am familiar with what the subcommittee is trying to put into effect, 
but you and I know that the agencies have not complied with that 
suggetsion on the part of the committee. 

Mr. Davis. Y es; a number of them have not been cooperative. 

Mr. Broyutiy. Yes, sir. I feel that, in order to come up with any 
solution to this thing I am suggesting here, the committee recom- 
mend some legislative action requiring them to coordinate this rehiring 
program, which is always underway, and coordinate the activities of 
the various personnel offices, and have a central clearinghouse. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in thorough accord with the committee in 
that there is always room for reductions in force, and, as the chair- 
man knows, I represent, possibly, more Federal employes than any 
other Member of Congress, and [I can speak for those Federal em- 
ployees in that they feel that a reduction in force can be properly 
put into effect because they can testify more so than anyone else 
that there is waste, overlapping, and duplication, and so they know 
that. a reduction in force could be handled properly and efficiently 
and economically. 

But when we put these reductions into effect we find that here 
are long-time career employees being kicked out on the street and 
at the same time some other agency is being established over here, or 
increasing its force, and hiring new people while we have people 
with civil-service status out looking for jobs. Therefore, I am only 
suggesting that the committee give some legislative consideration to 
some plan to require these agencies to clear through a central source, 
whether it be a department of the Civil Service Commission or a 
separate agency, and require these agencies to clear with that central 
clearinghouse before they hire new employees. 

As long as there is a former employee with civil-service status and 
qualified to fill that job, he should be given consideration for it. 

I have, from my personal experience, examples of cases of employees 
with 20, 25, and 30 years of service still looking for a job. Yet we 
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know that the Federal Government is hiring new people every day. 
That is what I wanted to recommend before I got into my prepared 
statement—that the committee do consider legislative action to put 
this plan which the committee has rec ommended into effect. 

Mr. Davis. The Civil Service Commission will be represented here 
this afternoon at the hearings, and the subcommittee peony will 
discuss the matter with them at that time. If it is possible for you to 
be here and listen to that presentation, we will be glad to have you. 

Mr. Broruiw. Yes,sir. Thank you. The other phase of my testi- 
mony this morning is in regard to the transferring of civilian per- 
sonnel out of the Was! hington. area, or the transfer of civilian personnel 
anywhere, because, as far as transferring them from the Washington 
area is concerned, naturally, it affects my own constituents, but Iam 
not quarreling w ith that from the standpoint of the effect it has on the 
economy of the area, because the turnover here is always a constant 
turnover, and the community is continuing to grow. So transfer of 
personnel here does not affect the economy of ‘this area as it would 
possibly any other area of the country. 

In instance after instance Federal workers have been transferred 
to distant areas when, at the same time, out-of-town employees, as a 
result of a relocation of certain subagency functions, are being brought 
in. Here is a most striking example: 

The Department of the Air Force has shifted 326 employees of their 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Center to St. Louis, Mo. Now 
750 men of their Research and Development Command are being 
moved from Baltimore to Andrews Airbase. And there is another 
example here presently under way which involves the movement of 300 
employees from W right Field here into the Washington area. 

I submit that this is costly nonsense that reflects poor administra- 
tion on the part of the Defense Establishment. It is also costly non- 
sense that soaks the taxpayer and seriously impairs the efficiency and 
morale of all Government workers. 

The Defense Department pleads that it must save money, and this 
is the alleged justification for moving Uncle Sam’s employees willy- 
nilly with total disregard for the factors involved. It is reminiscent 
of cases recited before the various subcommittees of the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees wherein one branch of service 
ships a certain material from the east to the west coast while a sister 
branch ships the same material from the west:to the east coast. This 
is bureaucracy at its worst, and it has drawn condemnation after con- 
demnation from the Congress. 

It seems to me that it is time that we called a halt to this irresponsible 
practice as it relates to the civilian workers and agencies of the Defense 
Department. It is bad enough to unnecessarily ship material. But, 
at least, no human factor is involved. Here we are faced with that 
important factor. Employees are needlessly uprooted and ordered to 
distant points. They have the choice of accepting the transfer or 
losing their Government jobs, all because the Defense Department 
personnel policies demonstrate a reckless disregard for the terrific cost 
to the taxpayer and the irreparable damage to the efficiency and morale 
of civilian personnel. In fact, Mr. Chairman, this Department seems 
to treat civilians like it treats men in uniform. It is moving civilian 
employees and agencies back and forth across the Nation like it would 
move armed troops around a beachhead. 
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We can compare it with the way our wives sometimes move furni- 
ture back and forth across the living room, never being able to make 
up their mind definitely where they want to put these people. Each 
individual involved has an almost-impossible choice to make. If he 
accepts the transfer, he loses his home, neighbors, friends, church, and 
club membership. He must abandon every social contact and start 
again as a stranger in anew community. 

He is under pressure to sell quickly his old house and to buy the new 
one. Financially, he loses on each transaction he makes, for he does 
not have the freedom to leisurely measure his decisions. 

If he chooses to refuse the transfer, he is left jobless at a time when 
almost every Federal agency is curtailing employment. 

The promise, from his agency personnel office, to assist him in find- 
ing a new position is almost worthless. The military agencies them- 
selves are under strong orders not to fill vacancies. They have no 
place for the man who refuses to transfer, and they can give him no 
material help with civilian agencies. 

I think it is, therefore, most important that the transfers which are 
presently en route in the Department of Defense be carefully investi- 
gated. Unless it can be clearly shown that these management de- 
cisions resulted in benefits that far outweighed the humane factor, 
then further moves of this sort must not be allowed. 

The conditions under which the present transfers came about do not 
point to good management decision, even if the morale factor could 
be ignored. 

On March 18, 1957, the Secretary of Defense issued a memorandum 
to the Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Director of 
Administrative Services, OSD, ordering a 12 percent reduction of 
personnel in the Washington area. The reduction was to take place 
during the fiscal year of 1958. 

The reduction of civilian personnel was to be done by attrition and 
by reduction-in-force procedures. However, credit against the re- 
quired 12 percent was given for transfers. 

IT am afraid the credit for transfers may have been of major con- 
sideration, as these defense agencies sought to carry out the 12 percent 
reduction order. 

The Department of the Navy was under orders to reduce their 
civilian personnel in the W ashington area by 2,166. Credit was taken 
for 111 men transferred from the Bureau of Yards and Docks to Fort 
Hueneme, Calif. 

The Department of the Air Force was required to reduce 669 men, 
and credit against this number was given for 326 employees of the 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Center who were moved to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Department of the Army was required to cut 1,718 men. against 
which credit will be given for their currently in progress shift of 155 
quartermaster employees to Philadelphia and 82 to Chicago. 

After the Washington area cut of 12 percent was ordered, a reduc- 
tion of 8,000 or 9,000 civilians in areas other than Washington was 
placed in process. Then recently it was announced that the total re- 
duction would be about 53,000 civilians worldwide in defense : agencies, 

It seems obvious that no sooner than these transferred men arrive in 
their new communities, many of them will face a separation through a 
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reduction in force. This would leave them stranded in a strange city 
and the Government will have had its heavy cost to no advantage. 

Let me repeat. These conditions do not offer the appearances that 
the transfers were made in good business management in the De- 
partment of Defense. I think the committee has wisely chosen to 
investigate the transfers in seeking to improve manpower utilization 
by the ‘Federal Government. 

The fact that a transfer is initiated indicates a mistake has been 
made. The Department of Defense either erred in first establishing 
the subagency in Washington, and the transfer is to correct the error, 
or else the transfer is a mistake. 

In either case, such moves are too costly in transportation costs, in 
morale, and in loss of trained personnel who refuse to transfer, to 
afford. I suggest that it may be well that the Department of Defense 
be required to justify to the transfers involving civilian personnel 
in advance with the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Now, in addition, I have a brief concerning the transfer of the Aero- 
nautical Chart and Information Center employees, which I believe 
shows in detail that this particular transfer was not in the best interest 
of the Government. In fact, I believe it proves just the opposite. I 
hope the committee will give my brief its serious consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this sets forth a perfect example of the fal- 
lacy of some of those proposed transfers of civilian personnel, and I 
believe if the committee would have the time to call up some of the 
people in this particular agency, either the military commander of 
the Washington office or the civilian head of the Washington office— 
maybe it would be preferable to call the civilian head in this in- 
stance—and interrogate him before the subcommittee, 1 believe you 
would find some interesting information and some interesting light 
shed upon the fallacy of these indiscriminate orders transferring civil- 
ian personnel back and forth across the country and, of course, at a 

(ime when we are trying to get additional funds for research and de- 
velopment, and raise additional revenue for that. 

However, here we are spending millions and millions of dollars arbi- 
trarily by moving civilian personnel back and forth across the coun- 
try. I think it is fitting and proper that this subeommittee delve quite 
seriously into this particular situation. 

I will now present a statement concerning the transfer of civilian 
personnel of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, from Washington, D. C., to St. Louis, Mo., 
July 1, 1957: 

The Air Photographie and Charting Service, USAF, approved and 
directed the shift from W ashington, dD. C., to St. Louis, Mo., of a 
large part of Washington office of the Aeronautical Chart and Infor- 
mation Center, USAF. This move involved the transfer of 326 civil 
positions. It was announced in January 1957 and effected July 1, 
1957. Most of the serious effects of this move are now known and it is 
definitely evident that this move should never have been made. 

More than 200 of the employees did not transfer with their jobs. 
The majority of these employees were highly trained technical people 
in the field of. cartography. More than 60 percent of them were in 
grades GS-9 and above. Also included were the key people, branch 
chiefs, section chiefs, and top staff people, all in grades GS-11, GS-12, 
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and GS-18. It is estimated that more than $3 million were spent by 
the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center in training these 
people. Some had as much as 25 years’ experience. The civil service 
careers of these people have been disrupted and in many cases 
destroyed. 

The main reason given to justify this move was that these people 
had knowledge which should be physically located close to the people 
performing the next step in the production of aeronautical charts 
and target materials. Obviously, when the people did not transfer, 
the organization lost this critically needed knowledge and now has 
only vacancies which cannot be filled in the St. Louis area with expe- 
rienced personnel. A training program is now underway in St. Louis 
to train college graduates, who have no experience. ‘These trainees 
are hired at GS-5 level. 

Another justification given for the move was that there would be a 
saving of 61 personnel spaces. There is no saving of 61 spaces, nor 
will there ever be a saving. The tremendous loss of highly qualified 
people means a tremendous loss in production capability. With 
inexperienced replacements, many more people will be required to 
equal the production of the personnel that have been lost. 

The functions performed by these people in the Washington area 
were the analysis, evaluation, and selection of the best available source 
materials from which the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service 
produce aeronautical charts and target charts. These source mate- 
rials are located in various files and libraries of Government agencies 
located in the Washington area. The Washington area is the focal 
point in the United States where all of the information on world 
mapping, surveying data, aerial photography, intelligence data, etc., 
are stored and maintained. These materials are stored and very ac- 
tively used by the United States Army, United States Air Force, 
United States Navy, and all other Government agencies in the Wash- 
ington area involved in cartogr aphic activities. The detail knowledge 
and value of these materials are in the Washington area and the 
United States Air Force people performing these function have to be 
in the Washington area to properly analyze, evaluate, and select the 
best materials. 

In order to perform these functions in St. Louis, ACIC must dup- 
licate the major portion of the libraries now located in the Washing- 
ton area. These holdings are so extensive that this duplication will 
cost about $10 million to have adequate materials in St. Louis. With 
the function remaining in Washington, D. C., this expenditure is 
unnecessary. Present JCS policies now in effect in the Department 
of Defense prohibit the duplication of these libraries. The aerial- 
photo film file of the USAF is to service all three services. The car- 
tographic and geodetic libraries of the United States Army are to 
service all three services. ACIC is at present vigorously duplicating 
these materials to the extent available funds will permit. As much 
as $50,000 a month has been spent for this purpose. 

The study upon which this move was justified was not thorough 
and did not include the thinking of people having detailed knowledge 
of the actual operations inv olved. This study was prepared by the 
commander of ACIC, Col. Richard Philbrick, and two of his staff in 


St. Louis. The Washington office was not contacted or consulted in 
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any way prior to the announcement of January 8, 1957. No surveys 
of any kind were made. Actually, the study was completely in error 
as to the number of people involved. The staff offices of Headquar- 
ters, USAF, when they gave approval for this move were assured 
there would be no loss of capability or interruption to program. As- 
surances were also given that duplication of libraries in the Washing- 
ton area would not be required. Colonel Philbrick in a meeting with 
Headquarters, USAF, personnel at the time of approval was re- 
quested, asked that the knowledge of this move be kept to a limited 
number of people to offset possible congressional inquiries. In 1952 
at the time the Headquarters of ACIC was moved to St. Louis, con- 
siderable pressure was placed on ACIC to move as much of the organ- 
ization as possible to St. Louis. At that time after detail consider- 
ation was given, it was decided that these functions must remain in 
the Washington area. In 1955 when the program of ACIC required 
this particular activity to expand 200 more positions these functions 
were again reviewed for transfer to St. Louis before starting any 
extensive training program. Again it was decided they must remain 
in the Washington area. In late 1956 when it became known that the 
Washington oflice was in temporary buildings scheduled to be razed, 
the need for a more permanent location for the Washington office was 
revived. Again it was determined that these functions must stay in 
the Washington area and provisions must be made in the new location 
for these activities. 

It is further evident that this move was not based on good financial 
planning when the dates of decision, announcements, and actual move 
are reviewed relative to the availability of funds to pay for the move. 
Staff study and first approvals date back to August 1956. The final 
decision and announcement that the move would be made was in Jan- 
uary 1957. It was recognized that the move could not be made prior 
to July 1, 1957, because of insufficient funds. Therefore it was an- 
nounced that the move would take place in July 1957. Please note 
that the announcement was made in January 1957 at a time when 
they did not know whether funds would be available for this purpose 
in the next fiscal year funds. On March 29, 1957, notices were given 
to employees that their positions were transferred to St. Louis. At 
this time, it still was not known whether funds would be available. 
In July 1957 the people willing to go were transferred and funds were 
obligated even though the funds for this fiscal year were still 
unknown. 

In August 1957 the fund situation in the United States Air Force 
became known and it was evident that ICIC’s funds were reduced to 
the extent that not only should the move not have been made but a 
reduction in force was necessary to operate within the available funds. 
This reduction in force has taken place and more than 400 people have 
been separated from their jobs by ACIC. It is known that two people 
transferred to St. Louis by this move in July 1957 were separated from 
their jobs in October 1957 by this reduction in force. There may be 
more, but only two separations are definitely known at this time. Ac- 
tually there would have been many more people separated if they had 
moved to St. Louis with their jobs. By not moving with their posi- 
tions there were many vacancies existing at the time the reduction in 
force took place. At the time this move was announced the commander 
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of ACIC promised all employees that moved: to St. Louis at least 1 
year of employment. 

Normally when a reduction in force becomes necessary, it is gen- 
erally accepted that certain people are going to lose their jobs ‘and 
that a certain number of people will “bump” into other positions. 
The procedures established for reduction in force are controlled by 
law and therefore management has no alternatives. Actually man- 
agement has a very definite control of the effect on personnel. A re- 
duction in force can be handled in such a manner as to have the mini- 
mum adverse effect on the people and organization or it can be con- 
ducted in such a way as to have the most adverse effect on all the peo- 
ple in the organization. The reduction in force in ACIC was handled 
in a manner most adverse to the employees of ACIC. 

The policy was to eliminate the highest grade positions wherever 
possible. In other words, eliminate the GS—15’s, GS-14’s, etc. These 
people would bump down into the lower grades and produce the 
greatest money savings. This, of course, would lower the grade struc- 
ture of the organization as well as force some of the older employees 
into retirement. In addition, any civilian position which could be 
filled by a military person or one which could be considered as unnec- 
essary because a military person was available to assume the responsi- 
bilities, would be abolished. In the Washington office of ACIC, the 
present commander’s policy is to increase the number of military 
replacements for c ivilians now in top key positions. This, of course, 
is in violation of the present Department of Defense policy which is 
to replace military with civilians whenever possible. It is believed 
that the Washington office of ACIC is an excellent example of mili- 
tary management being injected down at the technical and scientific 
levels, far below where it is necessary to have military personnel. The 
present civilian strength of the Washington office, ACIC, is 469 and 
the present military strength is20. Every single one of the 20 military 
potcons could and should be filled by “civilians. This is a highly 
technical organization and should be managed and directed by people 
who are qualified to manage and direct the technical fields involved. 

The St. Louis and W ashington organizations of ACIC have a com- 
bined total of 3,474 civilians and a total of 121 militar y personnel. Of 
this total of 121 military, 54 are officers and 67 are airmen. Within 
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the 54 officers’ responsibilities, the complete control and direction of 
ACIC is vested. The activity being managed and directed is entirely 
civilian and in a large part consists of civil-service personnel. 

The responsibility ‘for the poor management decisions and policies 
affecting the civil-service personnel of this organization are the re- 
sponsibilities of the relatively few military personnel in the organiza- 
tion and the military personnel at higher levels that do not recognize 
that direct management by military } personnel should be confined to 
military type operations and not within highly technical and civilian 
type operations. Military management of ACIC should be at Head- 
quarters, USAF level, not within ACIC. 

The Aeronautical Chart and Information Center is the United 
States Air Force element responsible for furnishing all the informa- 
tion about the earth required by the USAF weapons systems. These 
are the people directly concerned in results of research and develop- 
ment programs. These are the people who recognized and urged all- 
out effort on the United States satellite program. These are the people 
that need the vital information which would be obtained by a satellite 
program. 

The move of people from the Washington office to St. Louis, the poor 
mans — relative to funds, the policies toward civil-service per- 
sonnel during the reduction in force and the assignment of military 
personnel in civilian positions all has certainly created a situation 
very undesirable from the civilian standpoint. Many top technical 
people have left and the remaining top people are planning to leave or 
seek other positions. 

The condition that exists in this organization is without a doubt 
one of the basic reasons why the scientific and technical efforts of the 
United States is crippled and hampered to the extent that we are faced 
with the Russian Sputnik situation. 

For your information the following documents are submitted for 
the record: 

Enclosure A: Pertinent statistics on personnel affected by move to 
St. Louis. 

Enclosure B: Organization chart. 

Enclosure C: Other USAF moves that should be investigated. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear - before this 
subcommittee and present this information. 


98219—57-—--13 
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(The enclosures referred to follow :) 


ENCLOSURE A 


Number of persons on duty as of Jan. 8, 1957 
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Chart Research Division 
Research Library Branch 
Geo-Sciences Branch 
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Technical (originally affected by transfer) 
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ENCLOSURE B 


DEPT OF AIR FORCE 


Washington, D.C, 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE (MATS) 


Andrews AFB, Md 


AIR PHOTOGRAPHIC. AND CHARTING SERVICE (ASPCS) 
Orlando, Fla. 


Brigadier General Edwin M. Day, Commander 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER (ACIC) 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Colonel Robert E. Herndon, Jr., Commander 


Mr. Robert H. Kingsley, Tech Advisor 


WASHINGTON OFFICE, DET #1, ACIC 
Washington, D. C. 
Colonel Robert P. Craft, Commander 


Mr. Melvin E. Tyrrell, Tech Director 


ENCLOSURE C 


OTHER UNtITep States Arr Force Moves or LARGE ORGANIZATION ELEMENTS THAT 
SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


At present three large organizational elements of the United States Air Force 
are being moved. They are: 

Headquarters, Air Training Command: From Scott Field, Ill., to Randolph 
Field, Tex. 
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Headquarters, Military Air Transport: From Andrews Field, Md., to Scott 
Field, Il. 


Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command: From Baltimore, 
Md., to Andrews Field, Md. 


All three organizations are headquarters type, strictly top administrative- and 
planning-type activity, having very little or any need to be on an airbase. 

Estimates of the cost of these three moves run all the way from $30 million to 
$70 million. These moves were approved by Headquarters, USAF, at the same 
time that $190 million was cut from the basic research programs of the United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. At this point, Mr. Broyhill, I want to say we appreciate 
very much your statement. It indicates that you have given a great 
deal of study and thought to this important question, and we certainly 
appreciate your contribution on the problems involved. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Well, of cour se, all witnesses appearing before this sub- 
committee have been asked in a general way something about these 
transfers, and the answers which have been given have been for reasons 
of economy. 

Would you care to comment upon that specifically? You did men- 
tion it in your statement. 

Mr. Broyrutu. Yes, sir; indeed. 

Mr. Gross. They claim they are saving millions of dollars by these 
transfers. 

Mr. Broruuu. This detailed example that I was giving here will 
show that the people in this Washington office of the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Center of the Department of the Air Force 
are highly trained technical people. They were required to transfer 
326 of these employees and 200 of the employees refused to transfer, 
which means that out in St. Louis they would have to hire and train 
new employees, generally starting at the GS-5 or GS-6 level. 

Mr. Gross. How many did you say 2? Did you use the figure of 300? 

Mr. Broyniit. 200 of the 326 refused ‘to transfer—200 highly 
trained technicians whose services were lost to the Department of the 
Air Force. 

In addition to the cost of transferring those employees who do 
transfer and the cost of training the new employees, we have the 
additional cost of duplicating the libraries and various information 
sources Which this center uses now in Washington, and which will 
have to be duplicated again in St. Louis. 

Some of the people whom I have interrogated on this indicate that 
they can show it is going to cost $50 million to duplicate the library 
which this center is now using in Washington. 

Mr. Gross. You mean they do not have the facilities in St. Louis to 
fill this need, or what is the situation ? 

Mr. Brornm.. The main office of this charting service is in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Gross. You mean they did not have the buildings there to 
house the necessary equipment ? 

Mr. Broyniiu. This Washington office receives a lot of its in- 
formation from the various other departments of the Department of 
Defense in order to prepare these charts which involve various tech- 
nical data not available in St. Louis. 

Mr. Gross. If there is a question as to whether they have the proper 
facilities in St. Louis to house this operation, I think the representa- 
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tives of the General Services Administration are here now waiting to 
testify and perhaps could shed some light on that. 

What I am tryimg to get at is this: Do they have the physical facili- 
ties in St. Louis? 

Mr. Broyrniti. Well, that I do not know, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I thought perhaps GSA representatives might have 
some information on that. 

Mr. Broyui. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I am very 
happy to welcome our colleague here, and have his testimony. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison ¢ 

Mr. Dennison. I have no questions, except that I associate myself 
with the remarks of Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Broyutiu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. It is very good to seevyou. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much having your statement, Mr. 
Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness is Mr. Edward K. Mills, Jr., Deputy 
Administrator of the General Services Administration. 

Is Mr. Mills present ? 

Mr. Mitts. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you with us, sir. 

Mr. Mitts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Mills, do you have a prepared statement which you 
wish to present to the subcommittee ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD K. MILLIS, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES E. LYNN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; ROY W. CRAWLEY, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY AD- 
MINISTRATOR; AND PHIL W. JORDAN, DEPUTY TO THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Miius. Yes, sir, I have a prepared statement. I am glad to 
have the opportunity to appear before your committee to discuss the 
manpower utilization problem as it affects GSA. 

Mr. Davis. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Mills, and 
shall appreciate having your statement. 

Mr. Muus. As of January 31, 1953, almost 5 years ago, GSA’s total 
employment was 29,141 persons, and as of September 30 of this year, 
our total employment was 27,234 persons, or a reduction of 1,907 
persons over this period of about 5 years. 

As you gentlemen know, GSA is a central service agency for the 
other Departments and agencies of the Government, and among the 
things we are responsible for as a service agency are the following: 
The management of Government real and personal property, the con- 
struction and management of Federal buildings, the procurement of 
common-use supplies, the provision of certain administrative services, 
the procurement and stockpiling of strategic and critical materials, 
the custody and protection of the National Archives, the provision of 
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archival and records management services, and the provision of trans- 
portation and public utility services, including representation of 
executive agencies before Federal and State regulatory bodies. 

GSA was created by Congress on July 1, 1949, by the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act, and under this act we were 
directed to establish economical and efficient systems to provide these 
many and varied services on a governmentwide basis. 

I would like to leave the thought with the committee that we are 
a service agency to assist the other Government agencies in connection 
with various management problems. Now, in connection with the 
reduction of 1,907 persons over the 5-year period I have mentioned, 
this substantial reduction was accomplished in spite of a greatly in- 
creased workload required of us by Congress and customer agencies. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that GSA’s workload and 
resultant employment levels involve factors largely outside of our 
control. We are a service agency, and as such our workload is deter- 
mined by the demands of our customer agencies for space buildings 
maintenance and security, supplies, records management service, trans- 
portation assistance, and the like. 

This is our business, and our objective is to serve our customers 
efficiently, effectively, and with a minimum number of persons. 

Unless GSA refuses to provide services specifically requested by 
other agencies, it cannot, in light of its mission as defined by con- 
gressional charter, maintain firm and absolute control over its employ- 
ment. 

Some examples of the effect of outside requirements on GSA’s work- 
load include the following: 

Interagency motor pools were established in September of 1954 by 
Public Law 766 of the 83d Congress. At the present time some 278 
GSA personnel are engaged in this activity and I might say that this 
activity, from the point of view of economy has proven itself to be 
a very valuable enterprise. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I have a question at this point, if I may 
proceed. 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 

Mr. Gross. Do you provide chauffeurs along with this motor pool? 

Mr. Mus. Well, it involves the maintenance of automobiles, the 
dispatch of them to serve our customer agencies, and it has been 
proven that this is a much more economical way to do it than to have 
each agency or department with its own fleet of motor vehicles. 

Mr. Gross. But you do provide drivers for these cars, or for at 
least some of them, do you not ? 

Mr. Muits. Yes, sir. Drivers are provided under certain conditions, 
but not as regular chauffeurs. 

Mr. Gross. Very few of the top echelon people around here drive 
their own cars; do they ? 

Mr. Mitts. Well, these motor pools are available for all these civil- 
jan agencies. 

Mr. Gross. They are available for all of the civilian agencies? 

Mr. Mus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What has happened that some of these people cannot 
drive their own cars? 

Mr. Mius. Well, Congress enacted this legislation whereby these 
motor pools were to be established for the agencies that wanted to 
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avail themselves of this service. They, in effect, voluntarily aban- 
doned their own motor pools, or vehicular fleets. 

Mr. Gross. We in Congress are responsible for the fact that we 
have people running out to pick other people up in the ene be- 
cause they cannot even drive a Government-owned car to work ? 

In other words, they have to be driven to work, and we are re- 
sponsible for providing cars and drivers, and so on and so forth? 

Mr. Mrs. That is not so. These GSA cars are used only in con- 
nection with Government business. There is no right or privilege to 
use a car to go to work in, and motor-pool cars are not made available 
for transportation to or from a person’s home. 

Mr. Gross. You understand what I mean, do you not; that you do 
provide chauffeurs to drive the cars to bring some of the top echelon 
people down to work in the morning ? 

Mr. Mirus. I do not think that is so, Mr. Congressman. The 
chauffeur-driven cars which you see are not GSA motor-pool vehicles. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I know it is so. 

Mr. Mirus. These cars are not out of the GSA pools. 

Mr. Gross. Oh, I see. You are limiting this to the GSA pools? 

Mr. Mirts. Yes, sir; that is our responsibility. 

Mr. Gross. I see. 

Mr. Mus. In other words, these are pooled vehicles for use in 
connection with Government business. 

Mr. Gross. You have nothing to do with other vehicles operated 
by the Government ? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I see. Well, just to satisfy my curiosity—and I will be 
very brief—I have always teen intrigued by this business of leasing 
Cadillac automobiles for the use of the Government at $500 a year. 
Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Mius. No, sir; we do not have anything to do with that. 

Mr. Gross. You do not have any of those vehicles under your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Mrs. No, sir. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Jonansen. In order to enlighten me and to clarify the record, 
what is the method of operation of the pool ? 

In other words, suppose I am in a department or agency and have 
a legitimate use for a car; does the driver bring the car to my office, or 
to where I am, and then take me around, or does he bring me it on a 
Hertz drive yourself basis and leave it for me to drive, assuming I 
am in an agency where it is appropriate ? 

Mr. Mrits. In some instances it is a motorbus, or shuttle-car-type 
of operation that will run from a scheduled building to another 
scheduled building. In other cases, if an agency is going to use a car 
for a period of months, it can have a car assigned to it if the use is 
justified, and say the mileage is going to be 1,000 miles or more per 
month. So, there is both a bus-type operation, and assignment of 
an automobile to an agency. 

Mr. Jowansen. Actually, you do not provide chauffeur service 
basically ? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir; we do not. 
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Mr. Davis. What is the justification for the assignment of vehicles 
that you have just mentioned ! 

Mr. Miuus. The Congress in 1954 set this concept up, and as a re- 
sult we now have established 23 motor pools throughout the country 
in 23 major cities. They have proved to be very economical from the 
standpoint of the cost of operation. They have saved the Govern- 
ment substantial sums of money. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen posed you a specific problem there. You 
gave the answer that if an agency asked for a vehicle and would use it 
a thousand miles or more per month, and justified the request, you 
would furnish the vehicle. 

What kind of information do they have to give you to justify the 
furnishing of that particular vehicle’ 

Mr. Crawiey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Would you please give your full name to the reporter ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ROY CRAWLEY, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Crawiey. My name is Roy Crawley, and I am also from Gen- 
eral Services. I would like to attempt to give you an example that will 
probably generally answer your question: Vehicles are assigned on a 
more or less permanent arrangement for a period of several months 
and also on a day-to-day or trip basis. 

Mr. Davis. Permanent, did you say ? 

Mr. Crawtey. More or less; for a period of months, or for such 

eriods as required. In this sort of an instance if someone from the 

ederal Bureau of Investigation or Commerce or Agriculture had a 
project that was going to take from 4 to 6 weeks, and it involved an 
inspection of certain activities in the Middle West or some such point 
as that, he would either fly or go by train to the Middle West and 
then at our closest motor pool he would pick up an automobile which 
would be assigned to him for the purpose of his inspection trip. 

If that trip took 3 or 4 weeks or however long, the automobile is 
in his custody. 

Mr. Davis. Would he drive it? 

Mr. Crawiey. He would drive it, sir. Of course, he has to pass 
a regular Government driver’s examination, and have a proper cer- 
tificate, and so on, but the car would be under his jurisdiction, and he 
would drive it for the length of the time that he was on this inspection 
tour. At the completion of it he would deliver the automobile to 
the motor pool closest to the point where he concluded his work, and 
he would then return to Washington by airplane or by train. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have enough vehicles so that if one is requested 
you know it will be there, and that there will be enough to supply any 
and all requests for them, and do you have some which by reason of 
that fact are not in use and represent a surplus ? 

Mr. Crawtey. Mr. Chairman, we have no surplus. The numbers 
in the fleet are held down to a workable minimum, and based upon 
the tours which I have made, there is no surplus. So that we may 
meet unexpected requirements, the pools have entered into contracts 
under which they obtain rental or privately owned vehicles to, meet 
customer agency peak needs. 
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Mr. Davis. Does the number of requests remain pretty level from 
year to year, or can you tell from year to year about how many re- 
quests you would have 

Mr. Craw.ey. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, we can get the answer and supply it for the record. I know this: 
the size of the fleet has been increasing each year, as we have been 
establishing new motor pools. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose you furnish the following information for the 
record : 

How many automobiles are there in these 23 pools, how many of 
them are in constant use, and how many are not in constant use. 

Mr. Crawtey. We will do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As of September 30, 1957, there were 7,979 vehicles in the 23 motor pools. All 
of these vehicles are in constant use except that an average of 10 percent of 
them are required by good fleet management to be in a maintenance and service 
capacity at all times, 

Mr. Gross. That means you have offices in 23 places? How many 
offices does the General Services Administration have over the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Mixxs. Ten regions with 10 regional offices. They are located in 
Boston, New Y ork, Washington, ‘Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Denver, Seattle, and San Francisco. 

Mr. Gross. You have motor pools in 23 cities 4 

Mr. Miuxs. Motor pools in 23 cities. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have Lincolns or Cadillacs in those pools, or 
Chrysler Imperials ? 

Mr. Mitts. We can get you that information. 

Mr. Gross. I wish you would. I would like to know how many of 
that type of vehicle you have in the motor pool. 

Mr. Mus. I think they are mostly the lower cost automobiles cost- 
ing around $1,300 to $1,500. 

Mr. Gross. I imagine that is true, but I would like to know how 
many of the other vehicles you have. 

Mr. Mitxs. We would be glad to supply that information, too. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There are 12 Cadillacs, Lincolns, and Chryslers in the motor-pool operation. 
Eight of these are Cadillacs (1 is a 1954 model, 1 is a 1953 model, 2 are 1952 
models, and 4 are 1951 models) ; 3 are Chryslers (2 are 1952 models and 1 is a 
1950 model); and 1 is a 1955 Lincoln. Of these 12 vehicles, 8 were acquired 
by the Government, at no cost, as a result of forfeiture by individuals resulting 
from involvement in criminal action due to smuggling, dope running, bootlegging 
alcohol, and so forth; the remaining 4 were taken over, at no cost to GSA, 
from the custody of other agencies at the time a particular motor pool was 
established. These vehicles are utilized wherever they are best suited in 
Government operations until Major repairs are required. At that time, they 
are disposed of by sale and no attempt is made to replace them with similar 
vehicles. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Basically I think that the motor pool is a very sound 
setup and that you have accomplished some real economies. I am con- 
vinced of this from previous knowledge, but the pool arrangement 
apparently does not in the W ashington area preclude some number, 
whether substantial or otherwise, of department-owned and operated 
cars. I notice cars being driven around with department designations 
on them. 
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Is the pool operating generally here in the Washington area or is 
this an exception ? 

Mr. Mitus. The pool is operating here in the Washington area, 
but because of the concentration of Government activities here you 
do find automobiles maintained by various other departments who do 
not use our motor-pool service. 

In cities throughout the rest of the country where Federal activities 
are less concentrated, almost all the agencies use our motor pools. 

Mr. Davis. Why is it that here in Washington, where there is such a 
concentration of personnel and a greater need for motor vehicles, there 
should be an exception and these agencies would not use your motor 
pool although they do use it in these other places? 

Mr. Mirus. I think it is a question of voluntary agreement as to 
whether the agencies want to use these motor pools or not. Moreover, 
under the statute, law enforcement activities, such as FBI and Secret 
Service; heads of departments and agencies; the legislative branch of 
the Government; and the Federal courts are exempted unless they 
wish to come in through voluntary agreement. These agencies and 
officials are free to choose as to whether they want to use the pools. 

Mr. Davis. Is it voluntary everywhere ? 

Mr. Mirus. It has to be as provided by the statute. 

Mr. Davis. Voluntary at each of these 23 motor pool locations? 

Mr. Miius. Yes, sir, except, of course, that nonexempt agencies are 
required by law to participate when it has been found that the estab- 
lishment of a pool will result in economies and improve the efficiency 
of Government operations. 

Mr. Davis. And those agencies which do not use it here do not use 
it because they prefer to use their own cars, but they can use yours if 
they want to? 

Mr. Miius. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, then, Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Mus. Other examples of the effect of requirements on GSA 
workloads are such things as the creation of our transportation and 
public-utilities service in July of 1955 following recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission and congressional urging. That 
service has added some 120 GSA employees, and as will appear later 
in the testimony, has produced some very great economies in connec- 
tion with the reduced freight rates. 

Also emphasis on our statutory duty in the field of utilization of 
excess property, both real and personal, and the disposal of surplus 
property no longer of use to the Federal Government, was undertaken 
at the suggestion of congressional groups which urged interagency 
participation in this program. 

I might comment that excess property having an acquisition cost of 
approximately $83 million was put back in Government service in 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Davis. How much? 

Mr. Mitts. $83 million, a little over $83 million was put back in 
Government service in fiscal year 1957 and thereby reduced new pro- 
curement in that amount. 

Mr. Davis. What was the nature of that ? 

Mr. Mus. Mostly in connection with personal property. I can 
get that information. I am not sure exactly how that would break 

own. 
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Mr. Davis. Would they be such things as desks and office equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Muits. Largely that type of item. , That prevented new pro- 
curement in that amount. 

Mr. Davis. While you are on the subject of surplus property, in 
my experience as a Member of the House that has appeared to me to 
be a very cumbersome process. Where Government real estate for 
some reason or other is taken out of service—perhaps an agency has 
moved from one location to another or discontinued an activity— 
you have land and buildings which are taken out of service. 

I will give you a specific example. There was a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital on the outskirts of Atlanta. It was deactivated 
some years ago. There was a lot of equipment there at that time 
which, if it had been pressed into service, could have been used and 
given effective and needed service. 

However, the building was torn down, a lot of equipment de- 
teriorated, such as plumbing and other materials in connection with 
the property, and as the years went by that became useless. Finally 
it had to be discarded. 

Under the procedure of submitting it to various Government agen- 
cies to see if the Federal Government needed it for any purpose, and 
after that checking with the State agencies, and then with the counties 
and local people and cities, the result has been that although there 
were a number of people who wanted to use this property for very 
legitimate purposes it had been sitting there all these years and none 
of the Government agencies asked for it. At the same time nobody 
else had an opportunity to ask for it or use it until all that process 
had been gone through. 

What procedure do you have to guarantee that quick action could 
be taken to run it through the Government services and see whether 
there is any legitimate Federal need for it so it can be passed around 
and finally get down to perhaps a local city organization which can 
use it—turn it into a boy’s club or some such legitimate purpose—in 
order that these properties can render a good service to the country 
and people? Because of the present cumbersome process it never 
seems to reach that point. 

Mr. Mitxzs. We subscribe 100 percent to what you say, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

We feel this is a very cumbersome process. There are too many 
steps which have to be taken before the property can be disposed of. 

Mr. Davis. When do you ever find out whether you have completed 
submitting it to all the Government agencies? 

Mr. Mus. We have been studying this problem for the past 6 
months and it is incredible the number of steps that are required before 
the disposal, I mean from the point of beginning where the property 
is put in the pipeline until final disposal. I think there are some 
187 steps that occasionally occur. They are beyond the control of 
GSA in many instances. 

Mr. Davis. What can be done to simplify that and get it into a 
more workable procedure ? 

Mr. Mis. I think we will be in a position to make recommenda- 
tions on that point very shortly. 
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Mr. Davis. I am certainly glad to hear that. 

Mr. Minus. We have been studying it. We have felt very dissatis- 
fied with the rate of progress that we can make. We are willing to 
share our part of the responsibility, but a lot of the responsibility lies 
beyond us for these delays. 

Mr. Davis. I want to urge you, as one Member of the House, and 
also as chairman of this subcommittee, to please submit such recom- 
mendations as you can which you think are feasible and workable in 
order to get an improvement in this procedure. 

Mr. Mirus. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
know whether it will require legislation or whether it can be worked 
out without that need, but we have been studying it very intensively 
because we feel as you do, that it is not working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Davis. I am glad to head you say that. 

Mr. Mitxs. Another example of a workload which we have to carry 
which is really beyond our control and decision is found in the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act known as the Lease-Purchase Act, 
Public Law 519, 83d Congress. That legislation has led to the approval 
by the Congress of 98 lease- purchase projects for which GSA_has 
design and construction responsibilities, site acquisition responsibility, 
and ultimate custodial and maintenance responsibilities. As a result 
of these and other congressional actions more than 500 positions have 
already been added to GSA’s employment. It is our opinion in GSA 
that these congressional actions were sound and desirable and con- 
tributed to improved management and operations in the executive 
branch. 

I cite these only to show that our workload in GSA frequently is 
beyond our absolute control. 

Mr. Davis. You state you have followed through with 98 lease-pur- 
chase projects. Is that the total number ? 

Mr. Miur1s. That is the total number which has been approved, Mr. 
Chairman. We have not actually been able to follow through because 
the financial conditions were not such that we could get the necessary 
financing to proceed with those projects. 

Mr. Davis. How many of the 98 actually are in process of construc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Mius. We are advertising this week or next week for 10 more 
to see if we can get the financing. 

The Treasury Department has approved an increase in the interest 
rate from 4 percent to some reasonable rate. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know if one of those was the post office building 
in Roswell, Ga.? Do youknow whether that is 1 of the 10? 

Mr. Mirxs. I cannot say, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many of the 98 are actually under construction ? 

Mr. Mizxs. One has been completed at Rock Island, Ill. That is 
being dedicated tomorrow, as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis. What is the cost of that? 

Mr. Mitts. That was a relatively small post office building. It was 
about $1 million. 

Mr. Davis. That one is being dedicated tomorrow ? 

Mr. Mirus. I think it is tomorrow. This program has not moved 
ahead as well as we had hoped because of the economic situation which 
affects the financing, but we are giving it another trial run on ad- 
vertising for 10 more of these projects. 
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Mr. Davis. That leaves about 87. 
Mr. Mitts. There are a few others that are in the process of being 
built. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand that you have added 500 people just 
because of those 98 lease-purchase projects ¢ 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir. That was meant to encompass all the examples 
I have given of things we have been requested to do. It would cover 
the motor pools, transportation, and public utilities service, disposal of 
surplus property and utilization of excess property. I think 26 
persons are involved in the lease-purchase program. 

Mr. Davis. You had the two almost in the same sentence. 

Mr. Mus. That is misleading, but actually the 500 positions to 
which we refer encompass a number of those activities which Congress 
has asked us to proceed with. 

A second example of additional workload resulting from outside 
requirements beyond our control is that of increased business in the 
Federal Supply Service due to greater purchasing by our customer 
agencies. ‘There has been an increase of 335 since fiscal year 1955 in 
the number of employees required in our Federal Supply Service buy- 
ing operations, stores sales, and quality-control activities. These ad- 
ditional employees are directly attributable to the increased volume of 
purchasing for, and sales to, customer agencies. 

Mr. Gross. Give us an example of this increased yolume. Who 
increased the volume ? 

Mr. Mitts. It is as though we were a Sears, Roebuck store and the 
customers liked Sears, Roebuck. Our customers are the Federal agen- 
cies and they come to us to buy office equipment, furniture, desks, lead 
pencils, stationery. 

Mr. Gross. Would a building be equipped out of your supplies 
and stores ¢ 

Mr. Mixts. Certain items are mandatory pursuant to congressional 
legislation. A list of mandatory items has to be purchased and 
secured through GSA. You simply buy from a Federal supply cata- 
log or under a schedule contract. The agencies have no choice except 
to go to us, and as they go to us under “this legislation our business 
will increase. 

Mr. Gross. Do you buy such items as $27.50 wastepaper baskets and 
supply them to the State Department ? 

Mr. Miius. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Gross. They are bought directly by the State Department ? 

Mr. Mitzs. I couldn’t testify firsthand as to the expense of any par- 
ticular item. What we try to do is to standardize on items so that 
instead of having several hundred types of chairs we standardize and 
end up with perhaps 4 or 5 chairs except 

Mr. Gross. Who makes the choice as to whether it is a $27.50 waste- 
paper basket or a $2.50 wastepaper basket ? 

Mr. Miuis. We do. In other words, we will standardize on a waste- 
basket that might cost $2, $3, or $4 which we think is adequate for the 
needs of any norma! office employ ee. 

Mr. Gross. If Secretary Dulles wants a $27.50 wastepaper basket 
you will get it for him? ITsthat it? 

Mr. Mixzs. I cannot subscribe to that statement. 
Mr. Gross. I am asking you, would you or would you not ? 
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Mr. Mitts. We would not. 

Mr. Davis. If someone wanted a $500 desk and you think a $100 
desk would answer the purpose, do you furnish the $100 desk ? 

Mr. Mrius. That is right. That is the purpose of this whole thing, 
to produce economies: One, through volume buying; and, second, 
through standardization so that instead of carrying 100 types of desks 
you carry maybe 3 or 4. 

Mr. JoHansen. In answer to the chairman’s question as to whether 
it is a $100 or $500 desk, I understood you to say you would supply 
the $100 desk. Does that mean you would veto the $500 purchase ? 

Mr. Miizs. We furnish the items available in our Federal supply 
schedules. You look through the schedule, see a $50 desk, a $75 desk, 
and a $100 desk. 

If you can justify the necessity for a $100 desk you can order it. 

Mr. JoHansen. How does somebody get a $500 desk or a $25 waste- 
basket? How does that happen ? 

Mr. Mus. They do not from GSA. They have to buy from the 
Federal supply schedule which is a published document such as Sears, 
Roebuck catalog. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I understand there were $25 wastepaper baskets in 
the State Department. 

Mr. Mit1s. Not tomy knowledge. I cannot speak firsthand on this. 

Mr. Gross. I think the Appropriations Committee found they were 
buying $27.50 wastepaper baskets. 

Mr. Mus. I have no firsthand knowledge of that. 

Mr. Gross. In this buying operation are the various services, such as 
the Air Force, for instance, buying from you ? 

Mr. Mit1s. This applies to the civilian agencies. We have a similar 
type of procedure for the military, and furnish a substantial range 
and quantity of supply items to the services, including the Air Force. 

Mr. Gross. You do not operate out of a common catalog ? 

Mr. Mrius. No, sir. 

Mr. Beten. We have discussed this move of the Air Force. The 
chairman had been concerned about it. We looked into the matter to 
find out if they might do some things such as they do here. 

A Member of Congress doesn’t move his furniture from one office 
to another when he moves. He takes the furniture that is in that new 
office. We thought possibly a lot of this money could be saved, with 
all these moves in the Air Force, if they didn’t move the furniture. 
IT asked a staff member to check with the General Accounting Office. 
They said the Air Force was moving all of the furniture and they did 
not check to see whether the General Services Administration had any- 
thing in the warehouse in St. Louis, for example, because—this was 
their reasoning—they did not consider the GSA furniture of good 
enough quality. We have not been able to determine why they say 

that is so. 

Mr. JoHansen. Who said that? 

Mr. Beten. The General Accounting Office said that was the expla- 
nation of the Air Force. 

Mr. Gross. That is on the three moves? 

Mr. Beten. Yes, from Baltimore to Andrews, from Andrews to St. 
Louis, and from St. Louis to Texas. 

Mr. Gross. That is very interesting, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Davis. I want to offer this comment to Mr. Mills. I hope you 
will not let that discourage you from continuing your efforts to eco- 
nomize. 

Mr. Mutts. We think we are doing a good job in this field. , We test 
all these products from the point of view of their durability, useful- 
ness, and comfort, and we do have standard items, well made and 
reasonably priced. We think these common items should be bought 
through us. 

Mr. Gross. You do not supply office equipment for Congress, either. 
You are not called upon to supply through your common catalog and 
through your advantage of purchasing ? 

Mr. Mus. I think not, sir. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, the new Senate Office Building and the 
new House Office Building will be equipped by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and by the Senate? 

Mr. Miutus. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. If the Senate wants vibrating chairs, they will be or- 
dered by the Senate ? 

Mr. Muuas. Yes, sir. As I say, in connection with the volume of 
sales, they have increased, and you will see, comparing fiscal years 1955 
and 1957, the purchases for Federal supply stores have increased 21 
percent from $308.9 million to $373.7 million, and direct delivery has 
increased 65 percent from $66.1 million to $108.7 million. With this 
largely increased customer buying it has been necessary for us to 
supply the additional sales help required to provide timely and 
efficient service to our customer agencies. 

A third example of additional workload resulting from outside re- 
quirements involves certain residual activities—— 

Mr. Davis. The dollar volume has increased to some extent because 
of price increases, has it not? 

Mr. Mutts. I think that is a correct statement. However, by and 
large, as you can see from the direct-delivery item, it has been a 
substantial increase, 65 percent. Part of it would be included in the 
increased cost of the merchandise. 

A third example of additional workload resulting from outside 
requirements involves certain residual activities of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Federal Facilities Corporation, 
which were transferred to GSA in July of this year. 

A fourth example of additional workload is the present GSA re- 
sponsibility, in accordance with its congressional charter, to represent 
the interests of the Government in connection with procuring the low- 
est reasonable public-utility rates for the semiautomatic ground en- 
vironment system, known as SAGE, the Nation’s defense warning 
system. This is a responsibility involving very large sums of money 
to the Government as a consumer and has required an increase in 
employment of 14 positions. 

When other agencies request service on a reimbursable basis, we 
frequently are compelled to increase our staff to furnish the service. 
We cannot very well refuse to provide these services in those instances 
in which Congress has charged us with such responsibility. It should 
be emphasized, however, that increases in GSA employment, due to 
reimbursable services performed for other agencies at their request, 
may result in a decrease in the employment levels of these other 
agencies. 
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Mr. Davis. I have one question with reference to the statement 
about procuring the lowest reasonable public-utility rates for semi- 
automatic ground environment system. Does that involve the con- 
struction of any powerlines or utility lines, such as powerlines for 
telephone service, or do you simply contract with them on a kilowatt 
basis or as to the number of telephones required, and so forth? 

Mr. Miuts. We are actually the attorney or the advocate of the 
Government in connection with regulatory hearings on the charges 
that A. T. & T. and Western Union make for these services. The Air 
Force has the responsibility of constructing this project, and we 
simply enter this 

Mr. Davis. What public utilities are involved in that statement ? 

oe Mirxs. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Bell 

ystem companies, and numerous independent telephone companies. 
tr. Davis. It would not involve the purchase of electric current and 
power ¢ 

Mr. Mitzs, No, sir. It involves charges for the long-lines, private- 
line service—the communication aspect of SAGE. This is a warning 
system which the Air Force has installed in connection with national 
defense. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In your statement No. 4, you state: 


It should be emphasized, however, that increases in GSA employment, due 
to reimbursable services performed for other agencies at their request, may 
result in a decrease in the employment levels of these other agencies. 

This question is not critical of GSA, but do you know of instances 
in which the “may” actually became a reality and there were ac ‘tually 
decreases in employ ment levels in other agencies as a result, or is the 


“may” an expression of hope? 

Mr. Mirts. I think it is largely an expression of hope. We had 
been requested by the Atomic “Ener gy Commission, for example, to 
supply guards. ‘Tf we didn’t supply. the guards, the Atomic Energy 
Commission would have to supply the guards. I don’t know—off the 
record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. Those, actually, are pluses. I construed this state- 
ment to refer to some existing service or function 

Mr. Crawtey. One example is a current letter which the Admin- 
istrator of General Services has from the Secretary of the Army. In 
that letter the Secretary has stated that he would like to have the 
General Services Administration assume responsibility for the Army 
Records Center in Alexandria. 

As you gentlemen know, this has been a longtime objective of the 
General Services Administration in its congressional charter, to con- 
solidate and take over all of these various Government records centers 
to reduce costs and make sure they are taken care of properly. There 
are about 120, as closely as we know at the moment, Army employees 
in this records center in Alexandria. 

After we get the facts and once a decision is made as to whether we 
should take over the center, then the 120 Army employees would 
naturally be transferred to our rolls and would be taken off of the 
Army rolls. 

A more striking example occurred in 1950. At that time some 
93 post offices, the responsibility for those post offices, from a buildings- 
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management point of view was transferred to GSA ‘from the 
Post Office, and along with that responsibility over 4,000 post-office 
employees were also transferred and were taken from the Post Office 
vodande rolls. 

We use the word “may” because it does not always happen, but we 
are always alert to the possibility of transfers. 

Mr. Davis. That was 1950? 

Mr. Crawtry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What standard would you use in determining what post- 
office building would go under GSA and what would remain under 
the Post Office Department ? 

Mr. Crawtry. Basically it revolved around this determination— 
whether these 93 post offices housed employees other than just post 
office, whether or not they were multiple-occupancy buildings. 

Mr. Davis. It is determined by the area of the building used by 
the Post Office and the area used by other departments? 

Mr. Crawtey. That is right. As you know, the Post Office today is 
still responsible for those buildings in which it is the single occupant. 

Mr. Davis. Or where it has more of the space. 

Mr. Craw ey. Or is the majority occupant. 

Mr. JoHansen. That answers the point I was raising. 

I would like to say on the basis of the showing made by the Depart- 
ment of the Army before this committee that 1 have confidence there 
would be some corresponding reductions. 

Mr. CrawLrey. We Save no reason to question it. 


Mr. Jouansen. It might not be true of some other agencies that 
have appeared before the committee. 


Mr. Gross. Let us take the Atomic Energy Commission. You have 
been asked to provide guards for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Their building 1s practically completed along the new 4-lane highway. 
Am I correct. in that ? 

Mr. Minus. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. They are moving from downtown to that point Will it 
take more guards there or less? 

Mr. Mitts. It will take more people to maintain that building, more 
custodial service, cleaning service. 

Mr. Gross. Than they are presently using? Are they downtown 
now ¢ 

Mr. Craw ey. They are now scattered. I don’t know the exact 
number of buildings but there are several different locations. 

The majority of these buildings which Atomic Energy now has are 
leased buildings. The custodial services in those buildings are per- 
formed by the owner, the lessor. 

Therefore, when we consolidate the Atomic Energy Commission and 
all their employees into a single building which is a Government- 
owned building, we then are required to provide custodial, mainte- 
nance, and guard service. 

Mr. Gross. Do they provide their own guards now? 

Mr. Crawtey. The Atomic Energy Commission guards in their 
main building are GSA employees. 

In AEC buildings which are leased, they are also GSA. I will 
check on that and give you the information. 


98219—57 
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Mr. Gross. I use them only because I have some idea of what it is 
about. 

I would be interested in knowing whether it will take more guards 
in this location out in the country than it does when they are scattered 
about the city of Washington. I would be interested in knowing how 
that works out. 

It would seem to me it would not take as many guards out in the 
country as it would being scattered around in various buildings in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. Crawntey. We have no breakdown of the number of guards, 
We have the total number of employees which we will have to put 
there. We have no breakdown as to the number of guards, custodial 
people, or buildings-management people, but we can get the guard 
information and supply it. 

(The information follows :) 

Of the 188 employees required for supervisory, custodial, maintenance, and 
guard duties at the new Atomic Energy Building, 86 represent additional 
employees over and above those now required to service the various AEC 
building locations. Of these 86 employees, 6 are superv isory, 59 are custodial, 
53 are maintenance, and there is a reduction of 32 in the number of guards 
required. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Muus. Another example similar to the AEC new building is 
the new National Security Agency Building at Fort Meade, Md. Be- 
fore January 1, 1958, GSA will be required to provide 237 employees 
for custodial and buildings maintenance duties. However, unlike the 
case with the Atomic Energy Commission these employees will con- 
tinue permanently on a reimbursable basis due to special security 
requirements of the NSA. 

The above examples illustrate some of the problems involved in the 
control of ceilings for reimbursable employees. For information pur- 
poses, second quarter fiscal year 1958 ceilings include 3,498 reimburs- 
able employees and 24,731 employees financed by direct appropriation, 
for a total of 28,229. 

The above remarks highlight the difficult problems which GSA faces 
insofar as controlling and reducing the number of employees on its 
rolls is concerned. During the past several years, GSA, under the 
leadership of the President and through the direction of the Bureau 
of the Budget, has established an effective program for systematic 
and continuing review of its operations, functions, and organization 
to assure constant management improvement and optimum manpower 
utilization. This program will be described by Mr. Lynn, the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Administrator, a bit later. I would like 
at this time just to highlight some of the results of this program. 

A central office project to review all recurring reports, to eliminate 
unnecessary reports, and to develop and establish an effective reports- 
control system has recently been completed. Asa result of this review, 
a net reduction of approximately 10 percent of existing reports was 
accomplished with an estimated savings of 12.7 man-years which were 
diverted to more essential work. 

2. A study of the management and operations of the National 
Buying Division of the F ederal Supply Service was completed on 
November 1, 1957. The management improvements recommended 
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will result in a decrease of 37 positions and annual dollar savings 
of $133,681. 

3. Due to a change in the nature of GSA’s procurement for the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, a study was made of the 
Tokyo and London Foreign Offices of GSA in May of 1957. It 
was concluded that the Tokyo Foreign Office could be closed imme- 
diately and that the London Foreign Office could be cut back with an 
eventual closing of that office by the spring of 1958. Twenty-two 
positions were eliminated by closing the Tokyo office and nine posi- 
tions have been eliminated in the London office to date. 

Mr. Gross. I have been intrigued by the 13-bedroom house that 
Stassen occupied in London. Did General Services provide that 
house ¢ 

Mr. Mitts. No; that would not be provided by GSA. 

4. Asa result of the attainment of stockpile objectives for strategic 
and critical materials and a change in Office of Defense Mobilization 
directives, the need for an overall study of the organization, program, 
functions, and operations of the Defense Materials Service became 
apparent. Such a study was recently completed, and a reorganiza- 
tion of Defense Materials Service, along the lines of its new and 
different mission and functions, is now in process. This involves a 
shift in emphasis from the procurement of strategic and critical 
materials to the effective management of the national stockpile. It 
is still too early to permit a determination of resultant personnel 
reductions. 

5. The Transportation and Public Utilities Service was completely 
reorganized during the latter part of 1956 and early 1957. The pro- 
grams and functions of the Service were realined in order to assist 
traffic and utility management activities in Government agencies by 
assuring that the Government 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question about No. 4. What is the 
function of your Department in connection with stockpile procedure? 

Mr. Miuis. We are an agent in connection with procuring these 
materials for the stockpile. 

Mr. Davis. Who determines, for instance, how much of a stockpile 
will be provided ? 

Mr. Mus. ODM makes that determination on the basis of the 
needs of national defense. 

Mr. Davis. They are justified to the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Miuts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then where do you come in? 

Mr. Mitis. We procure at the most reasonable price and satisfac- 
tory quality what they have asked us to get. 

Mr. Davis. Whether purchased in this country or abroad ? 

Mr. Mixus. That isright,sir. We operate primarily under two acts. 
One is the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act which is 
really a purchase authority from Congress. The other is the Defense 
Production Act which involves expansion of capacity in connection 
with greater output such as nickel, or whatever critical items might 
be in short supply. 

Mr. Davis. What was involved in this overall study you mentioned ? 

Mr. Mus. As the military objectives for the stockpile requirements 
were met we felt we should study what our proper role and function 
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should be. It became apparent there would be less emphasis on new 
procurement, less emphasis on new contracting for new procurement 
than there had been in the past. 

During and after Korea there was great activity in connection with 
the preparation of new contracts to procure these necessary strategic 
and critical materials. 

As we gradually built up our stockpile to achieve these objectives 
the emphasis shifted to better taking care of what we had, its proper 
use ‘ind custody. 

Mr. Davis. That is your function, too, is it? 

Mr. Mitts. We visualize that to be our function, too. 

We felt this was an internal management problem which deserved 
our attention and we are studying it in the light of changing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Davis. Then I understand you purchased the stockpile material 
and you warehoused it and cared for it ? 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct, sir. 

. The Transportation and Public Utilities Service was completely 
reorganized during the latter part of 1956 and early 1957. The pro- 
grams and functions of the Service were realined in order to assist 
traffic and public utility management activities in Government agen- 
cies by assuring that the Government obtained the lowest reasonable 
rates from carriers and public utilities. As a result of this reorgan- 
ization, GSA was able to negotiate on behalf of the Government and 
obtain savings of $9.5 million in reduced rates during fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Davis. What was the total amount involved in which the $914 
million of savings were effected ? 

Mr. Mitts. Actually what we do there is to negotiate with a carrier 
under section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act to effect a rate lower 
than they originally asked. 

In other w ords, if we have a volume shipment of stockpile material 
which comes in to Baltimore, let us say, and it is going out some place 
in the Middle West for storage, because of the volume of the shipment 
we can negotiate with a rail carrier to get a lower rate. 

As a result of those negotiations we were able to reduce the freight 
bill to the Government by $9,500,000. 

Mr. Davis. Does anybody audit the freight and transportation 
charges after service has been furnished to determine whether or not 
there have been overcharges ? 

Mr. Mirus. The GAO does that. Incidentally, in this claimed sav- 
ing of $914 million the General Ac counting Office did review that this 
ps 1st March and confirmed the validity of that amount. 

Mr. Davis. Those were savings in the contract rates ? 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What I am asking about is this: Does anyone audit the 
charges that are made for the actual service to determine whether or 
not there have been overcharges ? 

For instance, in private business there are agencies known as freight 
bureaus to which private business will submit their freight bills. They 
are able to save a lot of money in private business by auditing these 
freight charges and finding out that there actually have been over- 
charges. 

Mr. Mitts. GAO audits those matters. 
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Mr. Davis. The matter to which I refer is where just in the ordinary 
course of business, with everybody doing what they think is right, 
when these freight bills are audited en mass every year, I am told these 
freight bureaus always find that there have been some overcharges. 
They are able to save money for their customers and get substantial 
sums of money refunded to them for that reason. 

Does anybody in the Government follow through on that ? 

Mr. Mis. Mr. Jordan, who has been in our Comptroller’s office, 
informs me I was correct in what I said. The General Accounting 
Office has a comparable function to what you describe. 

Mr. Davis. Does that result in savings to the Government ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Substantial savings, would you say ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I cannot give the exact figures. I know there is a ter- 
rific volume and frequent. “disallowances for charges not in accordance 
with the proper rates. 

Mr. Mitus. One of the major aspects of GSA’s management im- 
provement and manpower utilization system which I would like to 
describe briefly is - role of the Deputy Administrator as the Execu- 
tive Manager of GSA. In carrying out his Executive Manager duties, 
the Deputy Administrator is responsible for the performance review 
and analysis of all operations and programs of GSA, both in the 
central office and in the 10 regional offices. To date, performance 
appraisals have been completed in all 10 regional offices and in the 
Defense Materials Service. In each instance, members of my staff 
surveyed operations in detail, prepared reports of findings, submitted 
recommendations for improvement to the Administrator, and imple- 
menting action was then instituted. At present an evaluation of the 
Office of Acquisition and Disposal in the Public Buildings Service is 
being made. I have made earlier reference to that in answer to the 
chairman’s question about the disposal of surplus property. Future 
surveys are planned for every component of the central office. 

In concluding this introductory statement, I would like to reem- 
phasize what was said earlier relative to the uncertain and unpre- 
dictable nature of GSA’s workload and resultant employment levels, 
as well as the determined and systematic approach which has been, 
and is being, taken with regard to overall management improvement 
and manpower utilization. 

In my opinion, the effectiveness of these efforts is clearly attested 
to by the fact that, in spite of additional responsibilities and increased 
workload, GSA employment, since 1950, has remained at almost 
exactly 1.1 percent of the total employment of the executive branch. 

In other words, GSA employment, over nearly an 8-year period, 
has remained at 1.1. employees per every 100 employees in the execu- 
tive branch. This has been accomplished in spite of increased re- 
sponsibilities and substantial additional workload, as pointed out 
above. Normally, such added workload and responsibilities could be 
expected to create an increase in the ratio of GSA employment to the 
total executive branch employment. It is significant that this has not 
occurred. GSA is a service organization which is rendering more 
service at the same ratio of employment. 

In conclusion, I would simply like to sum up what our problem 
is. We have a difficult assignment in establishing a firm employment 
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ceiling and adhering to it, for two reasons. One, we have an uncon- 
trollable reimbursable workload which I reviewed and, two, the 
uncertain nature of the additional responsibilities stemming from 
congressional action and customer-agency requests. In spite of this, 
we feel that we have done a good job in keeping employment to an 
absolute minimum in light of the increased services required by Con- 
gress and customer agencies. 

Let me again repeat that I think the requests which have been made 
of us by Congress for additional action and expanded programs have 
been sound and valid and in accordance with the intent of the original 
act. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lynn, our administrative 
assistant, who is the official responsible for GSA’s personnel-manage- 
ment program, to address himself to the four specific questions raised 
by your committee in the letter of August 19, 1957. 

Mr. Davis. We shall be glad to have Mr. Lynn’s statement. Before 
he begins, I want to ask you a question. You have in your depart- 
ment a certain number of engineers, I believe. 

Mr. Mitus. Yes, sir. They are in our Public Buildings Service, in 
connection with the maintenance of buildings, the installation of air- 
conditioning equipment, and that type of thing. We have no 
scientists. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any engineers who would be capable and 
qualified employees for research and development ? 

Mr. Mirus. I woud say that they are the type of engineer who is 
familiar with construction of buildings, the installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment, the installation of elevator systems, that type of 
thing. Whether they have related talents, so they could be more gain- 
fully and better used in connection with some of our other Govern- 
ment programs, I would not want to say. 

Mr. Davis. The reason I was asking the question is that we have 
had testimony to the effect that, in some instances, engineers have 
been saddled with administrative duties and functions which could 
just as well have been performed by subordinates, people of lower 
grades. I wanted to find out if you had any such talent, and if they 
were being used for administrative work and paper shuffling which 
could be done just as well and to much better effect by lower grade 
employees. 

Mr. Miitzs. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that we are 
using them in a paper-shuffling capacity. Also, our Public Buildings 
Service has recently changed its requirement that the 10 regional di- 
rectors of PBS should be engineers. That has been changed with the 
very thought in mind of eliminating the possibility that engineers are 
put in solely administrative positions. That has happened in only 
the last several weeks, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. JoHansen. I wanted to ask you to comment from the person- 
nel and personnel-saving aspect. There is one activity of GSA that 
I became interested in 3 years ago and which I have.a special reason 
for interest in. Three years ago, December 1, I visited the Federal 
center at Denver, and was tremendously impressed at what has been 
done in taking over surplus or vacant Government-owned property 
and making it exactly what the name implies—a Federal center. You 
accomplished two main things. You utilized available Government- 
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owned property, and you took Government agencies out of rental prop- 
erty and put them under one roof in Government-owned property. I 
am tremendously interested in it because that is an objective that we 
have in my own district in Battle Creek which, I understand, is soon 
to be accomplished at the former Percy Jones Army Hospital at Battle 
Creek, now the headquarters of Federal Civil Defense. They brought 
in all the local Federal agencies, and I know GSA has attempted to 
bring in other agencies there of a regional and district character, which 
is a thing I commend emphatically because of its savings to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Would you care to comment on the fact that that also has some 
very real savings in terms of pooled manpower and other matters in 
terms of personnel reduction ? 

Mr. Mius. We certainly share your interest and pride in that ac- 
complishment in Denver. Mr. Otto Klein, who is our regional com- 
missioner there, deserves primary credit, from the point of view of 
GSA, in achieving that result. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I want to say he is, in my judgment, one of the out- 
standing men in your organization and in the public service. I have 
great respect for him, 

Mr. Miius. We feel that way, too. As we understand it, he was 
pretty much the moving spirit in accomplishing the realization of 
that Federal center in Denver. As you said, that type of utilization 
of space is very desirable. “It puts cheap space to good use. 

In the Denver situation, they were fortunate in that they had a 
big Federal installation at a good location, so people living in the city 
and the residential areas around the city could find easy transporta- 
tion to that area. We have not been able to match that from the 
point of view of geography and accessibility in other areas. 

Mr. JowanseEN. I think it is matched in Battle Creek, very defi- 
nitely. The problems you have there are not the fault of GSA. 

Mr. Mus. I might say also, Mr. Congressman, that all of this type 
of space utilization is becoming more and more pressing and important 
with the turning over of various Army depots as surplus. As you 
are aware, we have a number of those, Belle Mead, N. J., and so on, 
and we are giving them very careful study now with the thought 
that perhaps we can get out of what might be expensive commercial 
warehouse space into surplus Army warehouse space. 

In addition, we have a new planning setup in our Public Buildings 
Service which involves a study of community space necessary 
throughout the country. Every major city in the country is being 
studied from the point of view of Federal requirements for space. 
I am sure that Battle Creek is on this list. They attempt to find 
what present space is suitable for further use so it can be upgraded 
and what new space will be needed. Perhaps air conditioning can be 
installed and the building put into modern, usable condition. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Does not the Federal center type of thing also re- 
sult in manpower economy for GSA and for the agencies? 

Mr. Mirus. I am sure it does. The only thing is that, so far as 
I am aware, there was not another military installation of that sort 
so conveniently located to one of our regional offices. Mr. Klein had 
the foresight and vision to appreciate that and move in on it. 

Mr. Crawey. Mr. Congressman, in direct answer to your question 
about the savings at the Federal center in Denver, there have been 
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significant savings as a result of the proximity of the Government 
family there through such things as better paperwork management, 
better records management, getting records out of the agencies, and 
so forth. Our people who are responsible for this program govern- 
mentwide are right there as neighbors with their customers. They get 
to know them and they have confidence in one another. They have an 
entree which it_is almost impossible to get as easily as it is in that 
environment. In addition, there are signific ant savings from the 
standpoint of being able to reduce the supply inventory “which these 
customer agencies would normally have to maintain if they were some 
miles distant from our Federal warehouse. At the same time, it is 
easy for our traffic management people to go in and provide advice 
and assistance. So the savings are significant. 

Mr. JoHansen. I took the liberty of mentioning this, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is an outstanding thing and it is something which I 
hope more of my colleagues in Congress will become familiar with. 
I cannot commend GSA too strongly for what has been done. 

Mr. Miutus. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lynn, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. LYNN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very happy to be 
here this morning. I am comparatively new in GSA, having come 
with them in May. I would like to answer first, Mr. Chairman, your 
question regarding engineers. We have 506 engineers in GSA. 

Mr. Davis. What grades are they in, Mr. Lynn? 

Mr. Lynn. Largely 11’s and 12’s. They are not hired as researchers 
or scientists in that field. They are safety engineers, fire-prevention 
engineers, maintenance engineers, and the like of that. There are 
some chemical engineers to test materials in Federal Supply. 

To answer one of the other questions which you raised, we in GSA 
are endeavoring to cut down the time of engineers spent on paperwork. 
We feel now that the time is about 10 percent spent on paperwork, and 
we are working on that time so as to cut it down further. We have 
aids to assist engineers on all and we have clerical work. We are 
making a very strenuous effort to cut down that time, so that an 
engineer can devote his entire time to the skills that he is better 
qualified for. 

T should like to preface my statements on the four points mentioned 
in the subcommittee’s letter to the Administrator by highlighting the 
nature and scope of GSA’s management improvement program. 

Since August of 1950, at the direction of the President and under 
general cuidelines supplied by the Bureau of the Budget, it has 
been the policy to achieve continuous improvement in GSA programs 
and operations through systematic review and appraisal. 

For the most part, the review methods used by GSA’s program man- 
agers and staff officials have been an integral part of the normal 
processes of administration, including: 

(1) Operating reports to evaluate progress and effectiveness of 
programs. 

(2) Work measurement in various operations to analyze and adjust 
manpower utilized in relation to workload. 
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(3) Surveys, inspections, and special studies to evaluate the ade- 
quacy and effectiveness of programs and operations, organization, 
procedures and methods, physical facilities, and personnel utilization. 

(4) Internal audits to appraise financial, accounting, and related 
operations. 

(5) Formulation of work programs and related budget estimates 
which also afford an opportunity for periodic review. 

(6) Processes of supervision—staff meetings and conferences, super- 
visory observation, and individual consultation are also used as oppor- 
tunities for evaluating operating performance and identifying 
problem areas requiring corrective action. 

The results of GSA’s efforts to improve the management of its 
programs and operations have been contained in periodic reports sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget in past years and, more recently, 
in the reports on manpower savings and utilization prepared for the 
subcommittee. 

One of the more recent developments in improving and strengthen- 
ing the management improvement program of GSA is the establish- 
ment of a career management program. 

In December of 1956, the Personnel Division launched a career man- 
agement program which will ultimately extend to all services and 
staff offices. 

Public Buildings Service provided a proving ground and the pro- 
gram is progressing satisfactorily. 

I am happy to say that the Administrator just a few days ago 
extended that to all services and all offices in GSA. 

This program, aimed at improving administration and providing 
the basis for the rete ri and management of a more attractive 
career service in GSA, is designed to assure individual appraisal, 
development, and fullest possible use of the talents and potential of 
each GSA employee. It should facilitate the recruitment, from edu- 
cational institutionals and from the labor market generally, of capable 
employees interested in career opportunities in GSA. We expect 
that the program will ules reduce employee turnover by recognizing 
performance; by providing means to further develop the careers of 
individual employees; by developing employee interest in policies, 
activities, and procedures outside their immediate assignments; by 
providing employees with an incentive to develop their abilities to 
the maximum; and by providing opportunities for advancement com- 
mensurate with ability. 

We have already implemented such aspects of the PBS program 
as the appraisal of professional personnel, the recruitment of young 
architects and engineers, the use of outside training facilities at Svra- 
cuse for updating the knowledge of air conditioning design engineers, 
and the use of training agreements to accelerate and intensify work 
experience. In short, this is a program aimed at maximum utilization 
of manpower. 

With respect to the four points in the subcommittee’s letter of 
August 19: 

(1) Actions taken pursuant to the President’s directive have pro- 
duced satisfactory results by generally holding the line on employ- 
ment in the face of increasing workload: 
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The President’s budget policies on new hiring and expenditures 
were provided the heads of our services and staff offices on Decem- 
ber 27, 1956, for program guidance. 

In February 1957, all actions on new hiring were halted, and a 
critical review of programs was undertaken to establish employment 
ceilings for the balance of fiscal year 1957 in line with the President’s 
policies on new hiring and expenditures. This review resulted in the 
establishment of an employment ceiling at 28,060 for the 5 months 
February to June. Simultaneously the Administrator established 
employment review committees, composed of top echelon personnel in 
each major organization of the central office and regional offices, to 
examine each recruitment action to determine whether vacant posi- 
tions could be abolished or filled by transfer from other positions. 
These committees are still functioning and are required to determine 
that each recruitment action is consistent with the President’s policy. 

During the period from February to June 1957, the ceiling was 
closely administered with monthly reports to the Budget Bureau. 
Employment was in fact held well below the ceiling. 

In August of this year additional steps were taken in the manpower 
control area. Employment was limited to the July 31 on-board 
strength of 27,512 while each major organization conducted a compre- 
hensive review of its functions and operations in order to evaluate 
workload in relation to staff and to determine what functions or opera- 
tions could be eliminated entirely, combined, or curtailed. 

During the review process employment fell to 27,234 on September 
30, or 278 below the July employment figure of 27,512. Accordingly, 
recently established employment ceilings authorized only that addi- 
tional employment above the September 30 level which was considered 
to be absolutely mandatory. The Administrator declined to authorize 
751 additional positions which program officials submitted as essential 
and desirable to carry out the GSA mission. The addition authorized 
was 995, of which 533 were allocated to handle reimbursable workload 
at the request and expense of other agencies for the care, preservation, 
and protection of public buildings and property. The balance was 
mandatory in terms of similar workload on a nonreimbursable basis 
and other staff to maintain continuity of essential service. While the 
maximum employment ceiling for GSA is now set at 28,229, we expect 
that normal turnover will keep employment somewhat below this 
figure. 

(2) Since January 1957 numerous actions have been taken to im- 
prove management and manpower utilization. The more significant 
of these actions include: 

(a) A reports management system has been approved by the Admin- 
istrator. Asaresult of a special project to review all recurring reports 
and eliminate unnecessary reports, a net reduction of approximately 
10 percent of existing reports was accomplished with an estimated 
savings of 12.7 man-years. 

This reporting system, under my supervision, will be further im- 
plemented. We shall also look at reports which must be furnished to 
other agencies. This is not a control system, but a review system by 
which we can evaluate the need for such reports and, where ‘possible, 
ask to have them abolished. We shall extend this to the regions with 
the hope that substantial savings will result, once we get it in opera- 
tion. It was conceived just a short time ago. 
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(6) Revised standards of operation designed to improve efficiency 
and manpower utilization in the stores operations of the Federal Sup- 
ply Service have been installed in the GSA regions. Significant fea- 
tures of the program are production-type packing lines and new 
straight-line methods of moving materials from storage areas to ship- 
ping areas in predetermined lots. Savings have resulted in the form 
of increased production and decreased unit costs. 

(c) Congress appropriated funds for fiscal year 1958 to upgrade the 
cleaning and serv icing of public buildings to an acceptable level of 
quality and frequency. In terms of employment, the added funds 
could have increased GSA personnel by more than 500 positions. How- 
ever, in line with the policy to curtail new hiring wherever possible, 
contractual arrangements are being made to acc omplish the objective 
to the extent practicable. 

(d) A study of the management and operations of the National Buy- 
ing Division of the Federal Supply Service, in which special attention 
was given to the organization, staffing, and paperwork processes, was 
recently completed. The improvements recommended, which are now 
under consideration, indicate a potential manpower savings of 37 posi- 
tions and annual dollar savings of $133,681. 

(e) A recent study was made of the operations of the Tokyo and 
London foreign offices of GSA. It was determined that the Tokyo 
office could be closed entirely and that the London office could 
sharply cut back. Complete integration of the workload of these 
offices into central-office operations will provide a total manpower sav- 
ings of 31 positions, at an annual savings of approximately $225,000. 

(f) Many of our activities are directed toward overall savings in 
the cost of Government. The program of providing traffic manage- 
ment assistance to all agencies as Mr. Mills pointed out, resulted in a 
savings of $9.3 million. in reduced freight rates during fiscal year 
1957. In other areas the results are not as easily identified as tangible 

savings, but the savings are there. For example, motor pools service 
a number of agencies, resulting in fewer Government employees in 
total. The service provided civilian and military agencies in the 
form of centralized buying, warehousing, and distribution of common- 
use items reduce overall manpower requirements. 

(7) Other management improvement actions taken by GSA since 
January 1957 have resulted in the elimination of approximately 85 
positions with annual salaries of $350,000, and other savings total- 
ing an estimated $200,000. Individually, they are not as significant 
as some of those which we have highlighted here today. However, 
they have been included in our quarterly reports to the subcommittee 
and represent a tangible result of our manpower utilization pro- 
gram. 

(3) The provisions of Public Law 801 have been taken into con- 
sideration during the preparation of General Services Administra- 
tion’s legislative program. However, no report, recommendation, 
or other communication has been submitted by General Services Ad- 
ministration to the Congress or any committee thereof that— 

(a) Relates to pending or proposed legislation which, if enacted, 
would entail an estimated annual expenditure of appropriated funds 
in excess of $1 million; and 

(6) Officially proposes or recommends the creation or expansion of 
any new function, activity, or authority of GSA. 
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(4) (a) The program of reviewing manpower requirements each 
quarter in relation to changing programs and workloads will be con- 
tinued in order that quarterly employment ceilings may be established 
by the Administrator to reflect maximum utilization of personnel. 

(b) The program of sy stematically reviewing the functions, activi- 
ties, and operations of each major organization in GSA will be con- 
tinued to desetiains which functions, activities, or operations can be 
combined, curtailed, or elminated entirely, without adverse effect on 
essential services to the Federal agencies. 

(c) As mentioned earlier, 2 comprehensive study of the organiza- 
tion, programs, and operations of the Defense Materials Service was 
recently completed. It is planned to review all central office com- 
ponents and vigorous action will be taken to improve operations and 
correct deficiencies, as needed. 

(d) Operations improvement plans have been established or are 
being developed for each major element of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. The objective of these plans is to promote more effective 
and efficient program operations throughout the agency and achieve 
better utilization of available manpower. For instance, the Transpor- 
tation and Public Utilities Service has designated 50 improvement 
projects or studies for current and future action. In connection with 
such plans, supervisory personnel are required to make quarterly re- 
views of thei programs and operations to identify and schedule im- 
provement action on significant problem areas. This phase of manage- 
ment improvement is also productive and will be closely followed. 

(e) The Office of Comptroller and the National Archives and 
Records Service have developed and are carrying out programs of self- 
evaluation. For example, an audit of Office of ( ‘omptroller opera- 
tions in the central office is currently in process, and audits have been 
completed in several regions with resulting improvements in man- 
power utilization. Other services in General Services Administration 
have similar programs. 

(f) Our Management Improvement Staff has been limited, a fact 
recognized previously by the subcommittee in its preliminary report 
of January 29, 1956. We are currently adjusting staffing to strengthen 
the program. Our plans contemplate reorientation of the program, 
bring together forms and paperwork management, and staff service 
and assistance to program managers and staff officers on problems 
relating to organization, methods, and procedures. The primary ob- 
jective will be to further develop the management improvement pro- 
gram of GSA giving special emphasis to functional studies and man- 
power utili ization. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for the op- 
portunity of appearing here today and assure you we will keep you 
fully advised through our reports to your subcommittee. 

Mr. Gross (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Johansen, have you any questions ? 

Mr. JoHansen. No, I do not. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Belen ? 

Mr. Bexen. I have a few questions which I think would be helpful 
in the record for members who cannot be here. 

As you know, the General Services Administration, along with 
other departments and agencies, submits quarterly reports to this sub- 
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committee which we find very helpful. I can assure you that this is 
one required report which is not sloughed over. 

It seems from these reports that you do have active management 
surveys but they appear to be concerned with the smaller elements of 
the General Services Administration rather than some of your larger 
activities. It may be that you have some in effect for larger activities. 
For example, I noticed in your statement you indicated that you are 
making quite a survey of your financial activities. 

Mr. Lynn. That is true. 

Mr. Been. Is that a functional type of survey? 

Mr. Lynn. That is a functional type of survey; yes, sir. 

Mr. Breien. It has been directed to our attention that your budget 
and accounting activity actually has more people in it than many of 
your operating activities; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lynn. We could give you those figures exactly. 

Mr. Been. Would you dothat? Just supply for the record, when 
you get the opportunity, the number of your personnel engaged in 
that activity. What is your present total employment ? 

Mr. Crawiey. Twenty-eight thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine is the current employ ment ceiling 

Mr. Beven. Break that figure down into your major divisions, in- 
cluding fiseal and budget activities. I mention that because the com- 
mittee will send you a letter shortly which will deal with that. par- 
ticular activity. 

Mr. Lynn. Which figure did you want us to start with? 

Mr. Beten. The total figure, including your fiscal management and 
controller figures. 


Mr. Lynn. I would like to start with the September figure. 

Mr. Been. Just put that in the record. These questions are for 
the members. 

(The information requested. follows :) 


GSA’s on-board employment, as of September 30, 1957, was as follows for the 
various organizational components: 
Public Buildings Service 
Federal Supply Service- saiaies saat 

National Archives and Records Servic *e_ Se es hae serie nadine inc ee Aedet eee 
Tra ansportation and Public Utilities Service_.__._.__.__-_ wite dd SEL 
Defense Materials Service 
Office of the Administrator 
Management Supervision Staff’ 

Office of Congressional and Public iin ea ee een eee 
Office of Comptroller 

Office of Administrative Assistant to the Administrator 

Office of General Counsel 

Federal Facilities Corporation 


27, 234 
1 Includes 10 Regional Commissioner positions and 10 positions as secretaries to the 
Kegional Commissioners. 


Mr. Beten. We note that you had a management consultant or 
management firm make a survey. I believe it was Cresap, McCormick 
& P aget. Was the survey of the Tokyo office which you mentioned 
a Management engineering survey / 

Mr. Lynw. I do not believe so. Mr. Mills can answer that question. 

Mr. Mitts. During March of this year the Administrator set up a 
management supervision staff separate and apart from the O and M 
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function. The idea was to have a staff of four experts who are ex- 
perienced in management. 

Mr. Beren. Are they from outside General Services Administration 
or are they your own employees? 

Mr. Mitts. They are our own employees. 

Mr. Beten. You could state who they are? 

Mr. Mitts. Harrell T. Vance is the supervisor of the management 
staff. John G. Harlan was with us and he is now second in command 
derson and William W. Batchelder are the others. That staff was 
charged by Mr. F loete, under my direct supervision, to make appraisals 
of management and programs in the central office and in the regions. 
Since March, as the report indicates, we have appraised and audited 
all 10 of our regious. They have submitted reports, and we have 
taken implementing actions where we think improvements in opera- 
tions can be made. We have also audited and appraised the Defense 
Materials Service and , as we have indicated, that is in process of a 
shift of emphasis to realine functions more in accordance with the 
present realities. 

Also at an earlier date we have appraised our Transportation and 
Public Utilities Service, and we think we have it more in the line 
with congressional intent than it was. 

In addition, we are in the process now, as I told the committee, of 
appraising our acquisition aud disposal program in the PBS area, 

Mr. Beten. We have received a number of suggestions and I would 
like to pass this one on to your management committee. The sug- 
gestion 1s that if the various departments and agencies took care of 
their own cleaning functions except in larger cities, like Chicago, they 
probably could do it more economically and it would not be necessary 
for GSA to have a regional operation. I wonder if you would look 
into that. 

Were there any actual manpower reductions as a result of this 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget study ? 

Mr. Mitxs. Mr. Crawley has been our expert on the Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick & Paget study and I would like him to reply to that. 

Mr. Crawtey. To give you a rather brief answer, “No.” there was 
not. The sum total of the recommendations in the CMP report, when 
added up in terms of personnel requirements, would have entailed a 
considerable increase. 

Mr. Been. Particularly if you took over the military warehous- 
ing; is that not right? 

Mr. Crawtey. Yes; particularly that and many other things. 

Mr. Beten. It seemed to me as I looked over the recommendations 
that they all seemed a matter more of building up GSA and acquiring 
more activities than of looking at and streamlining the activities you 
have. 

Mr. Crawtey. I recall no single recommendation which resulted 
in a curtailment. 

Mr. Beten. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. What did that survey cost? 

Mr. Crawtey. It cost GSA nothing. It was paid for by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Congress- 
man, it was somewhere in the neighborhood of $200,000. 

Mr. Gross. Paid for by the Bureau of the Budget and imposed upon 
you, or did you ask for it! 
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Mr. Crawtey. We were quite happy to have it made. 

Mr. Beten. Is the Bureau of the Budget then to follow up on such 
recommendations as that you do the warehousing for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force? 

Mr. Crawtey. Certain of these recommendations the Bureau of the 
Budget feels, because they affect other agencies, they should take the 
leadership in the resolution. 

Mr. Beten. It would be difficult for you people to do that. 

Mr. Crawiey. We could not do it. 

Mr. Mutts. In that regard, I might add that some 140 recommenda- 
tions were made by the Cresap, McCormick & Paget firm. All except 
21 of those recommendations were accepted either fully or in part 
or are in process of study. Only 21 have been finally rejected. 

Mr. Beten. I think it would be helpful for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, if they would provide an addition to the record showing the 
action taken to date. 

Mr. Gross. Could we have that? 

Mr. Miuus. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to get this material for you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Of the approximately 140 recommendations in the Cresap, McCormick & 
Paget Report of Survey of Organization and Administration of GSA, only the 


following 21 recommendations have been finally rejected : 
Page 
. Recommendation No. 3 4 
pepoininelidatien: No: I ode teh eee 12 
> Recommendation No. 14a 17 
. Recommendation No. 14b 17 
a OMT OSIOR, DEO), BING cn cinicctnntnrnantenn eiettentiaaetinmiaeniiiioal ie aa 18 
. Recommendation No. 15b 18 
. Recommendation No. 17b 20 
. Recommendation No. 21¢ 24 
i. Recommendation No. 23a, second sentence 26 
. Recommendation No. 23b, second sentence 26 
. Recommendation No. 26a 29 
30 
33 
‘ 34 
o. Recommendation No. 32: 36 
p. Recommendation No. 33: 37 
q. Recommendation No. 3: 39 
r. Recommendation No. 3: 39 
s. Recommendation No. ¢ 42 
t. Recommendation No. 3§ 44 
44 


Mr. Brten. Did this particular management concern operate as 
other management concerns do—ask you to assign a cadre of em- 
ployees who are familiar with your activities to go around and get 
most of their recommendations from your own employees ? 

Mr. Crawtey. They did not. 

Mr. Beten. They provided all of their own employees? 

Mr. Crawtey. Yes. 

Mr. Beten. You did not assign anyone to work with them ? 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct. I might say that this management re- 
view was ordered by the Bureau of the Budget. About 8 months was 
spent in analyzing GSA. Then about an additional 8 months was 
spent in implementing. We found many of the suggestions were 
very helpful to us in improving our management and operations. 
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Some of the recommendations we could not subscribe to as a matter of 
philosophy and thinking. 

Mr. Beten. When they have these major Government moves does 
the agency itself pay you for the cost of moving or what is vonr part 
in moving? 

Mr. Crawtry. There is a basic policy on that, and it is this: If 
the agency is the initiating party and is making this move for its own 
benefit, then the cost is borne by them. If, as the result of GSA space 
studies and the overall requirements of the Government family, it 
is decided this agency should be rehoused, we pay for that partic ‘ular 
move. 

Mr. Beten. Do you pay for moving dependents and families ? 

Mr. Crawiey. We do not. 

Mr. Breren. The Government pays that. The agency would have 
to pay that; is that right? 

Mr. Crawtey. If it is paid it would be paid by the agency. 

Mr. Beten. Would you be in a position to give us some specific ex- 
amples of the cost of moving furniture compared to the cost of mov- 
ing dependents ¢ 

Mr. Crawtey. That information is not available in GSA. 

Mr. Beven. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? We have some 
figures from the Air Force indicating that it cost several hundred 
thousand dollars to make a certain move. I believe they were only 
talking about the offices. The biggest cost is for moving dependents 
and their furniture and the gener al disr uption in activity which accom- 
panies it. Just take an example, any one that it is easy to get, and 
see if you can find out the total actual cost. 

Mr. Lynn. I think if PBS is asked to make some planning surveys, 
we would have some information. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any information from your experience of 
the average cost of moving an average family in Government service? 

Mr. Lynn. That we would not have. 

Mr. Crawiey. We do not pay for the movement of families and 
personnel, sir. 

Mr. Lynn. That would be an individual agency proposition. 

Mr. Gross. You do move household possessions, household goods: 
do you not? 

Mr. Crawtry. Not for customer agencies; no, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Not for other agencies? Only for your own. 

Mr. Crawtery. In that instance we are just like any other agency. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any temporary or per diem management 
consultants employed by your agency ? 

Mr. Mirtis. Not to my ‘knowledge. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You do not have? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Are there any questions? 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you on behalf of the chairman and the 
members of the committee for appearing before us this morning. 

The committee will recess and resume its hearings at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The committee will please come to order. This com- 
mittee has been concerned about a number of aspects of our Govern- 
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ment research and development programs which relate to our national 
defense. The situations specifically relate to several areas. 

First, more effective utilization can be made of scientists and engi- 
neers presently on the Federal payroll by eliminating unnecessary. ad- 
ministrative work and duplication of effort, and by proper assign- 
ments of personnel. 

Second, we have been concerned about the competition between the 
services for critical personnel and competition between the military 
departments and their contractors for personnel in critical shortage 
categories. 

In July 1956, more than a year ago, I directed the attention of the 
then Secretary of Defense, Hon. Charles E. Wilson, to the pirating of 
employees and the attempts to pirate employees by holders of defense 
contracts. At the time I pointed out that the holder of an Air Force 
contract, for example, had attempted to hire the executive director of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, offering him 
$40,000 a year. Fortunately for our defense program, Dr. Dryden, 
the executive earn to whom I refer, turned down the offer. 

At the same time, the very fact that these offers are made, even 
though they may not be accepted, have a dampening effect on the 
morale of Federal employees. 

I asked that the Secretary of Defense take some affirmative action 
to eliminate this competition or hoarding and waste of such personnel 
both within the military departments and by their contractors. I 
know that the situation has improved substantially. At the same time, 
there is every indication that there is still a v ry strong competition 
between the various elements of the Defense Department. 

During the hearings, members of this commitee have evidenced 
concern that. we may be delaying our activities in the guided-missile 
field by permitting separate projects by each of the elements of the 
Defense Department. 

The representative of the Department of Defense indicated that 
certainly in theory where there was a shortage of critical personnel 
a unified program would be desirable. I gathered from his testi- 
mony that he felt that there were other factors which might have 
pointed toward the policy in the Defense Department of havi ing sep- 
arate projects for guided missiles. He suggested that Mr. Holaday 
of the Department of Defense, who is the coordinator for Sec retary 
McElroy for this program, might be the individual who could clarify 
a number of points with respect to this issue. 

At the time I wrote Secretary Wilson, that is, July 9, 1956, I also 
wrote the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, who was at the 
time acting in the capacity of personnel adviser to the President, as 
follows: 

I wish to request that the Commission organize a special effort during the 
coming months to ascertain, first, that every position calling for trained scien- 
tists and engineers really requires this level of skill, and second, that full use 
is being made of these skills where they are needed. In addition, a special 
canvass might be in order to see if every trained scientist or engineer has been 
given full opportunity to use his technical training. 

It was our thought that through this program we would be hitting 
directly in all facets.of the problem of the ‘short age of scientists and 
engineers—that is, the Civil Service Commission ‘would make an in- 
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ventory of available personnel in the Government and an analysis 
with respect to the stilimation of these individuals. The Defense De- 
partment was requested to do the same thing with its contractors. 

In a report submitted to us a year ago by the Department of the 
Army it was stated— 

There is an inordinate waste in the utilization of our scientific manpower. 
The 4,156 engineers and scientists who participated in the survey reveal that 
more than 1,200 man-years (or nearly a third) of their time are devoted to the 
performance of administrative duties, professional duties of an appreciably lower 
grade, or subprofessional duties. * * * 


Further— 
29 percent of the scientists consider themselves to be improperly placed. 


From our experience with the Department of the Army, I believe 
that the situation in that Department compares favorably with condi- 
tions in other elements of the Department of Defense and the Gov- 
ernment generally. 

It seems a fair assumption that if we could take up the slack and 
projerly utilize our scientists and engineers on a nationwide basis, 
we would save for critical operations 400,000 man-years of scientific 
and engineering effort. This is more scientists and engineers than we 
could graduate from our colleges in 15 years. More than that, they 
are scientists and engineers who, in addition to college training, have 
had years of experience in their fields. 

Taking this into consideration, it is most important, it seems to us, 
that we make sure that in the most important missile projects we are 
not competing with ourselves for critically needed personnel. 

Leaving aside the question our subcommittee has in the past raised 
as to these operations, it seems to me, and I believe the subcommittee 
members concur, that certainly now we must bend every effort to 
bridge the gap that has become so evident in the advancement of 
Russian scientific accomplishments. We cannot afford the luxury of 
inefficiency. 

T have asked the Defense Department to provide the committee with 
testimony from those who are concerned with the problem as to 
exactly what efforts are being made to collect, coordinate, and utilize 
to the utmost our scientific and professional skills wherever they 
exist. 

As a part of this program, it would seem to me that first. con- 
sideration should be given to selecting the best qualified from all 
federally employed scientists and assigning them to unified top pri- 
ority research and development programs. 

Secondly. we should call upon the top scientists in industry to direct 
their efforts to our needed defense projects and to come into Gov- 
ernment service if necessary on a voluntary basis. 

It is all well and good for us to lead the world in some of our 
luxury items, such as color television, new-model cars every year, and 
things of that kind, but, if we are going to enjoy this American 
standard of living, we had better tighten our belts right now and direct 
our ingenuity toward our national defense. 

Because of the fact that Secretary Francis suggested to the com- 
mittee that Mr. Holaday was the proper person to give us the 
answers to questions which Mr. Francis himself told the committee 
he could not answer, we have asked the Defense Department to have 
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Mr. Holaday here before the committee today. I am informed that 
Mr. Holaday has been on the west coast and has just arrived a short 
time ago—today—in Washington. In the meantime, we have com- 
municated with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and have been 
informed that Dr. Paul D. Foote, who is Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in charge of research and engineering, is qualified and is 
capable of giving this information. Dr. Foote is here this afternoon, 
accompanied by Mr. Robert Dechert, General Counsel, Department of 
Defense, and Mr. Gus C. Lee, Staff Director, Manpower Utilization. 

I have only had the opportunity to speak for a few minutes with 
Dr. Foote, but I have given him a copy of the transcript in which 
this question arose. 

We are glad to have you here with us, Dr. Foote. You have heard 
this preliminary statement. After looking over these questions In 
the transcript of the hearing, are you the person to give us the 
information which the committee desires ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL D. FOOTE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING; ACCOMPANIED BY 
MR. ROBERT DECHERT, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE, AND MR. GUS C. LEE, STAFF DIRECTOR, MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Dr. Foorr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would say that this thing merits 
the study of quite a large technical group. I do not think there is 
any one man that can answer these questions without a lot of statistical 
information. I think the statement that you submit is an excellent 


one, and one that is worthy of a great deal of study. I am, as you 
know, gg new in this job, having been appointed the middle of 


September, but I want it evidenced that the Department of Defense 
wants to cooperate with this committee in every way, and, even though 
I am not too well informed on some of these technical details, I think 
that I can obtain the information that you require, if you give me 
time. 

Now, it is estimated that there are something like 840,000 scientists 
and engineers in the country, and about 250,000 of these are in re- 
search and development. From 35 to 40 percent, or roughly 100,000 
are estimated to be in the Defense Department, and the development 
activities, including all defense contractors. The Department of De- 
fense itself employs about 44,000 engineers and scientists and techni- 
cally trained people; that is, out of 840,000 in the entire country. 

Mr. Davis. Well, Dr. Foote, is the understanding to which I re- 
ferred, as to Mr. Holadays’ absence on the west coast, correct? He 
has been on the west coast, and has just returned ? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes; he returned this morning, I understand. I saw 
him in the hall as I came in. He did not know anything about this. 

Mr. Davis. We had reached the point in the discussion of these 
matters Monday with Assistant Secretary Francis where we were 
discussing a paragraph in a letter from former Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, dated May 8, 1957. In that letter, or the report accompany- 
ing it, under the heading: “Improvement of the Utilization of Engi- 
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neering and Scientific Personnel Within the Department of Defense,” 
there was this paragraph : 

Steps have been initiated to avoid undesirable duplication in general-support 
research and to improve the organization and management of research and 
development activities with an objective of improved utilization of technicians. 

I asked Mr. Francis at that point if steps have been initiated, as 
stated here in this report, to avoid undesirable duplication, and if he 
would be able to tell us something about what duplication existed and 
what the steps were which were being taken to avoid it. Could you 
give us any information on that ? 

Dr. Foorr. Well, I know that we are under constant pressure in all 
departments of the Department of Defense to utilize our technical 
employees to their utmost capability. There is, of course, some dupli- 
cation. Now, a reasonable amount of duplication from different 
services is probably a desirable thing. 

Mr. Davis. Does that result in what you would think is healthy 
competition ? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. To bring out the best that is in the various groups? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes. You have probably read in the newspapers that 
they try to make out oat the reason that the Russians got ahead of us 
on Sputnik is because of a duplication and rivalries That is absolute 
nonsense. The rivalry and competition that exists in the various 
services has accelerated our missile program. The real reason that we 
are behind the Russians is that the Russians started earlier. 

The Russians started at the close of the war to develop missiles, in 
1944 and 1945. We started, really, in around 1951 and 1952 to really 
do any work. The sentiment in this country at the close of the war 

was against doing any work in missile and military—scientific military 
development, and so we slowed up. We did not start missile work 
until at least 1952. So, we were 4 or 5 years behind the Russians, and 
it is going to be hard to catch up. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Dr. Foote, will you please amplify your statement that 
sentiment in this country was against the missiles program? Would 
you amplify that? 

Dr. Foorr. Well, I think—— 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by “sentiment in this country” ? 

Dr. Foor. I think there was general opinion among all the people 
to “Let’s get our boys home; let’s get back to normal and back to work.” 

Mr. Gross. That is different than being opposed specifically to a 
missiles program; the development of missiles. 

Dr. Foorr. Well, they sapthite were not opposed directly to the 
missiles, but they were opposed to military work in general. 

Mr. Gross. I see what you mean. 

Dr. Foorr. “We want to get on a peaceful economy and back to 
normal.” That was the sentiment, as you recall. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Basically, I concur with the doctor on the probable 
status of public sentiment in general, but actually, were not the de- 
cisions a was not the responsibility for the decisions regarding this 
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type of technical field with which the public could not possibly be 
familiar except in the vaguest terms, primarily that of those in respon- 
sible positions in Government, whether in the executive or legislative 
branch, to whom the people had to look for such a decision with respect 
to this lag? 

Dr. Foorr. That is possible, but as reflected in the newspapers—and 
at that time I was just a private citizen, and I read the papers—I got 
the impression that we did not want to become a militaristic nation. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Well, then, Doctor, I agree with you. However, I 
happen to be a former newspaperman, and is not what appears in the 
papers sometimes a reflection more of the views and policies of the 
leadership down here than it is of the grassroots sentiment? I am 
wondering if we are not getting the cart before the horse in the matter. 

Dr. Foorr. Very possibly; I would not be qualified to say on that. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. The reason I mentioned the point, Doctor, is be- 
cause we are concerned, to be sure, about public sentiment, and par- 
ticularly those of us who deal with it in staying on the job, but on the 
other hand, we are much more concerned about having the informa- 
tion which will enable us to make judgments which we hope may 
influence public sentiment in the national interest. This is why we are 
anxious to get all the information we ean. 

Dr. Foorr. We have got to admit that the Russians have an efficient 
and effective research organization. Research engineering is one 
of the highest honors that a Russian can aspire to. We have been 
ahead in most things, and I do not think we should feel completely 
licked because the Russians have launched a satellite ahead of us. 
think we have got a good, solid program, and if it is let alone and 
let develop the way that the Department of Defense is pursuing it at 
the present time under Mr. Holaday especially, I think that in the 
long run, we are going to have a satisfactory development. 

The only point that I am making, or have made, is that delay has 
not been due to rivalry between the various departments, because I am 
convinced that rivalry has speeded up rather than slowed the program. 

Mr. Dennison. Mr, Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dennison. Just one question: Do you have any authority, 
other than what you have read in the newspapers, for expressing 
your opinion that the sentiment in the country was such as you have 
described at the end of the war? 

Dr. Foorr. Well, I was in a corporation activity at that time—I was 
a corporation officer—and I think the feeling in the corporations was 
that “now we will go slow on military work, and improve the welfare 
by better automobiles, better radios,” and so forth. 

Mr. Dennison. It 1s your contention that the Defense Department 
was pursuaded by that particular sentiment that was in the news- 
papers at that time, and that we had not begun our missiles program 
for that reason ? 

Dr. Foorr. I would think so, because the Army certainly was not 
pushing, and as I recall they must have brought Von Braun and that 
group over about that time. I do not remember when they captured 
those fellows and brought them over here, but it was at the very close 
of the war. We brought 110 or 150 over here. The Army wanted 


to pursue this missile work, but they did not get very much support, as 
I recall. 
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Mr. Dennison. Is it your contention that we did not start a missiles 
program until around 1950 or 1951 or 1952? 

Dr. Foors. I think it was not pushed. 

Mr. Dennison. Well, my specific question is this: Was any missile 
program developed prior to that time or was any missile program in 
progress prior to that time ? 

— Foorr. Well, they were playing with the captured V-2; I know 
that 

Mr. Dennison. And by “playing with them,” what do you mean? 

Dr. Foorr. They were shooting them up with instruments to take 
observations in the upper atmosphere at 100 miles up. 

Mr. Dennison. Were they to your knowledge engaged in any 
activity other than “playing with the V-2”? 

Dr. Foorr. They could have been, but to my knowledge they were 
not, because I was not associated close enough with the military at that 
time, and if they had been doing it, it would have been classified, and 
I would not have known. 

Mr. Dennison. That is all I have at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. Dr. Foote, what corporation were you with before you 
came to the Government ? 

Dr. Foorr. Vice president of the Gulf Oil Corp. 

Mr. Gross. What was Mr. Holaday’s business before he came to the 
Government ? 

Dr. Foorr. An officer with what then was the Socony Vacuum Co. 

Mr. Gross. Were you a scientist with the Gulf Oil Co.? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes. I was in charge of research and engineering for 
Gulf. 

Mr. Gross. And Mr. Holaday was in charge of what? 

Dr. Foorr. Research for what then was called Socony Vacuum Co. 
I was with the Gulf Oil Co. for over 27 years. Prior to that I was 
with the Bureau of Standards for 16 years. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Foote, in what year did I understand you to say 
our Government actually decided to go to work on this problem ? 

Dr. Foorr. I thought they did not do very much prior to 1951 
or 1952. 

Mr. Davis. Whereas I believe you said it was your opinion that the 
Russians started working on it earnestly in 1947 or thereabouts? 

Dr. Foorr. Before that, I think before the war closed they were 
working on it. 

Mr. Davis. How long have you been with the Department of De- 
fenses now? 

Dr. Foorr. Seven weeks as Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, there are some of these things I would not 
expect you to know about. However, I would like to ask you this: 
I presume you do know whether or not the Defense Department has 
had ample funds all of these years to pursue research and development 
work? Do youknow that? 

Dr. Foorr. I don’t think there is any limit to the amount of work 
that can be done if funds are available. I think the Department of 
Defense has had a fairly good research and development fund over 
the last 2 years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It has been my understanding that they have had all 
they said they could use. 
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Dr. Foorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is that your understanding, also? 

Dr. Foorr. I think any research organization can use as much money 
as you would be willing to give them, and to a certain limit which 
never has been reached they can probably utilize it efficiently. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, that is governed by many factors, and one 
thing which is a factor in it is whether or not there are sufficient scien- 
tists and research people available to spend an unlimited supply of 
money. I 

Dr. Foorr. We are making a study of that in the Department right 
now, and we find that in pure academic research funds we have turned 
down, the various agencies have turned down the funding of about 
$5 million worth of worthy projects that could be pursued. That is, 
there was personnel available to pursue these projects. 

Mr. Davis. When was that turned down? 

Dr. Foorr. This last year, the last fiscal year, about 5 to 6 million 
dollars worth of funds requested by universities, basic research. 

Mr. Davis. How much? 

Dr. Foorr. Five to six million dollars. 

Mr. Davis. I was referring more to the years when this work was 
just dragging along. So far as you know there has been no lack of 
funds in 1951, 1952, 1953, and so on? 

Dr. Foorr. No; ‘I think not. 

Mr. Davis. On July 9 last year I wrote a letter as chairman of this 
committee to the Secretary of Defense, in one paragraph of which I 
stated : 

At the same time, I believe it would be highly profitable if you could obtain 
the cooperation of those private industries with Government cost-plus research 
and development contracts in making a similar analysis of their use of trained 
scientists and engineers. It is my belief that through such an intentive cooper- 
ative effort much can be done through better utilization to help relieve the 
existing shortage of skilled personnel. 

I received a reply to that from Deputy Assistant Secretary DuF lon 
in which he stated: 

On the larger problem of obtaining the cooperating of private industry in 
effecting improvement in their utilization of scientists and engineers, there is 
presently a Government-sponsored activity which I believe holds great promise 
in this direction. I refer to the presidentially appointed National Committee 
for Development of Scientists and Engineers. This Committee consists of the 
heads of about 20 major national organizations, including the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Council on Education, the leading scientific and professional societies, and so 
forth. 

He goes on to say—without reading all of the letter—that what they 
had done was to prepare a guidance manual on the development and 
improved utilization of engineering and scientific technicians. 

I am somewhat of the opinion that there has been too much delegat- 
ing out of the decisions on these important questions to committees and 
that the real decisions of these things ought to be made by the people at 
the head of the Government departments—the head of the Defense 
Department, for instance. With ample money available to do what- 
ever they felt was necessary, and with the taxpayer paying the bills, 
the question presents itself to me—why is the responsibility farmed 
out to a committee? It seems there has been too much passing along 
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to somebody else of responsibility which ought to be exercised right 
here in the Government. 

What is your thought about that? 

Dr. Foorr. Are you referring to the use of personnel in industry or 
in Government ? 

Mr. Davis. I am referring to this letter, and the use of needed per- 
sonnel by private industry with cost-plus contracts. 

For example, it occurs to me that the Government—being in the 
position of paying the bills and also being in the position of having the 
authority to make decisions—ought to exercise that authority. 

If, for instance, the research is dragging, I do not think it is an an- 
swer to proper exercise of responsibility for the Government to say 
“Well, the sentiment of the general public and the sentiment of the 
Committee which was named to look into this thing, a presidentially 
appointed Committee, was that we didn’t need to do ' anything and we 
ought to devote our abilities to the production of new car models every 
year and new television sets rather than research and development on 
missiles and programs relating to national security.” 

Do you think there has been too much of an evasion of responsibility 
in that respect and too much passing it on to somebody else ? 

Dr. Foorr. I wouldn’t think so. We call in the leaders in industry 
and the leaders in research throughout the country every day and urge 
them to undertake thinking along certain lines to help us out. 

That gets back to your objection to committees, but we do have a 
great many committees staffed by the most important research men 
in the United States. 

I estimate that over half of the research personnel of this country 
is in one way or the other working on a military problem. 

Mr. Davis. Over half? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes,sir. That means academic people in the universities, 
people in industry, as well as people in Government. 

Mr. Davis. Has the situation improved any within recent months 
and weeks with reference to the hoarding of engineers and scientists? 

Dr. Foorr. There is a lot of talk about this hoarding, but hoarding 
is anexpensive thing. I do not believe very many companies are hoard- 
ing men. 

Mr. Gross. It is not expensive when they can charge it to cost-plus 
contracts, isit? You have been with the Department of Defense only 
since September, Doctor ? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I don’t want to be unfair to you, but I think it is a reflec- 
tion upon officials in the Defense Department that they would send a 
man over here on this subject who has been with the Defense Depart- 
ment only since last September. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gross. I decline to ask further questions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I agree with that. I had no idea of the unfair posi- 
tion in which Dr. Foote is being placed. 

If there are reasons why we should not attempt to get in open 
hearings this information whic h we need to legislate w isely in our own 
field of responsibility and if it is necessary to have this in an executive 
session, I am perfectly agreeable to that, but I do not think it is fair to 
this gentleman, and I do not think th: at the Defense Department is 
being fair with this committee to put us in this position. 
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I think it is a shame and a source of embarrassment to us and it 
ought to be to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Davis. Whatever may be the situation, I do not think the charge 
applies to Dr. Foote. 

Mr. Jouansen. Of course not. 

Mr. Gross. I do not want anything I said to reflect on the gentleman 
in any way. 

Mr. Davis. He is here to do what he can to assist the committee. 

Mr. Jouansen. I have no criticism of him whatever. 

Dr. Foor. I think my Office should be responsible to you people, 
and I represent the Office even though I am only a short-time employee. 

If I know precisely what you people want I can obtain the data 
because we have men lower down in the ranks who can furnish the 
statistical information that you require, but certainly in my official 
capacity in this Office I should be your adviser. 

Mr. Davis. We want you to know that we appreciate your coopera- 
tive attitude, Dr. Foote. 

The situation which exists here today arose because of the fact that 
on Monday we asked for information from Assistant Secretary Francis 
which he said he was not able to furnish. 

He suggested to the committee that Mr. Holaday was in a position 
to furnish that information. We dropped the matter with Mr. Fran- 
cis and asked the Department to arrange to have Mr. Holaday appear 
before the committee. 

At that time I understand he was on the west coast and I was told by 
you and Mr. Dechert that he had arrived back in Washington only 
minutes ago from the west coast. Under those circumstances I can 
well understand that it would have been impossible for Mr. Holaday 
to come. 

I discussed with you, as you recall, and with Mr. Dechert, some of 
the information that we wanted, and you agreed that probably Mr. 
Holaday was the better qualified person to come and discuss it with 
the committee. 

I do not think we are able to go into the matters we wanted to with 
you. It is not your fault, and we understand that. 

However, we do want this information. It may be that some of 
this information should not be discussed in an opening meeting. If 
so, then we would not want to discuss it in an open meeting but would 
hold an executive session. 

At any rate, there are certain facts we want and we well under- 
stand that you would not be qualified to give us that information. 

I think there are some facts, however, that you can give us, and 
since you are here I would like to avail my self of your ‘information 
on some of this. 

The Department of the Army submitted to us a report last year 
stating that there has been waste in utilization of scientific man- 
power -and that out of the 4,156 engineers and scientists who partici- 
pated in the survey it was rev ealed more than 1,200 man- years—or 
nearly a third of their time—had been devoted to the performance 
of administrative duties and professional duties at appreciably lower 
grade, and that 29 percent of the scientists considered themselves to 
be improperly placed. 

Are you familiar with that situation ? 
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Dr. Foorr. Not that particular situation, but in industry in gen- 
eral throughout the United States I would say that what has hap- 
pened is that, in the shortage of scientific personnel, people have been 
upgraded higher than the classification to which they belong, and I 
would take the opposite view to that statement that you have just 
made. 

Mr. Davis. This information, as I stated, came to us from the De- 
partment of the Army and it dealt with employees in that Department. 

Dr. Foorr. Also employees think they are qualified for a higher 
rating than they probably really are. 

Mr. Davis. Would you go so far as to say that the statement which 
was made to us in that report was incorrect ! 

Dr. Foorr. I wouldn’t make that statement categorically but I think 
it is incorrect for the scientific industry in general, yes. 

I think in general there has been a tendency to promote people to 
the classification of engineers above the grade to which they were 
qualified. 

Please recall that that report you have was based upon the opinion 
of the scientists themselves who were interviewed and not the officials. 

Mr. Davis. However, it was based on a survey which was made by 
responsible officials in the Department of the Army. It dealt with 
something where everyone would have to come to the same conclusion 
if they were acting in good faith, and that is whether or not their time 
is devoted to the performance of engineering and scientific duties or 
whether it is devoted to the performance of administrative duties. 

The report came to us after the survey that more than 1,200 man- 
years, or nearly a third of their time, was devoted to the performance 
of administrative duties, and that 29 percent of the scientists consid- 
ered themselves improperly placed. 

That latter, of course, is a matter of opinion, but the other is a 
matter of fact. You do not have any information, do you, contrary 
to this statement of fact ? 

Dr. Foorr. Not pertaining to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Breien. We get quarterly reports from the Department of 
Defense. With respect to this report they said this: 

The Vice Chief of Staff is reported to have directed Army agencies to develop 
action plans to implement the survey recommendations. 

One of those recommendations was better utilization. 

The Department of the Air Force testified that the condition was 
so serious that they set up a specific program which they called the 
Man Friday program. 

Dr. Foorr. Might I ask Mr. Lee, who is on Secretary Francis’ staff, 
to reply to that? 

Mr. Ler. There has been a definite program to minimize administra- 
tive work where it was found unjustified. 

These same surveys, as Dr, Foote has suggested, while the scientists 
say they have done a certain amount and are doing a certain amount 
of administrative work, at the same time they say they want and desire 
a certain amount of administrative work, but in some cases where it 
has interfered with the program there have been actions to correct it. 

Under the Man Friday concept an administrative assistant is pro- 
vided to do detail work which has been time-consuming and which 
can be done by a nontechnical person. 
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Another example is in the Army Diamond Ordnance Fuse Labora- 
tory where the administrative people, who usually sat in a central 
office, were pushed out and put in the laboratories right near the work- 
benches of the scientists to help them with their budget justification 
work and that type of thing. 

The Navy has an interesting program which they call shop assist- 
ance engineering, which is to help their engineers where they have 
mechanics do model work which might be used as a substitute for 
drawings in some cases. 

These are all examples of the kind of thing that is going on in our 
laboratories to have technical support people and administrative peo- 
ple relieve scientists and engineers from some of that kind of burden. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Foote, all of the representatives of the services who 
have been here have stated to this committee that they would like to 
have additional supergrades—under which category the scientists and 
engineers are employed—and that they were contemplating asking 
for additional supergrades. That is for the Public Law 313 positions, 
so they do not have to go through the routine of civil-service regula- 
tions. 

Dr. Foorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. They state that there is a shortage of critical personnel. 
Can you inform us regarding the shortage of critical personnel and 
can you inform us in what areas.that shortage would be relieved by a 
unified program and by getting rid of some of this competition among 
the various branches? 

Dr. Foorr. I certainly believe there is a shortage in aeronautical 
engineering and electronics and many other branches of engineering, 
as witness the fact that up to last week the New York Times used to 
run about 12 pages of want ads for electronic engineers. 

It is now reduced to around 6 or 7 pages in their Sunday edition. 

Mr. Beten. I would just like to say this for the record: A gentle- 
man visited our committee the other day and said that following our 
hearings of last December such interest had developed in how much 
money was being spent for this advertising that he now has about 100 
clients among the people who used to advertise like that but who now 
advertise all together. Apparently it was a matter of their own re- 
cruiters not even letting the top men in their organizations know 
what they were really spending the money for, and that is one reason 
for the reduction. 

Dr. Foorr. There certainly is a shortage. In these missile systems 
that we are trying to develop some of the component parts have never 
as yet been developed. We are putting these component parts in the 
specifications knowing that it will take several years of active research 
on the part of development engineers to produce that type of hard- 
ware. 

The reason that that hardware is not produced is because there is 
such a shortage of electronic engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Is there a unified program being carried on or is it di- 
vided among several groups ? 

Dr. Foorer. I think it 1s pretty well split up. In the services we 
have practically every day joint meetings among the three services 
discussing the needs and how to push these various requirements. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that success in reaching the objective can 
be better achieved by having the separate groups working on the 
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same project or trying to attain the same objective, or getting them 
all together and letting them unify their efforts? 

Dr. Foors. I think as long as there is cooperation and information 
that units separated at 2 or 3 different points is not undesirable; in 
fact, I think it is quite desirable. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want you to get into anything that is not 
proper to be discussed in an open hearing, but can you tell us to what 
extent this cooperation is being carried on among the groups? 

Dr. Foorr. There is not a week passes that we do not have a meet- 
ing with the research and development engineers of the various com- 
panies that are concerned in this work, and they each outline what 
their ideas are in developing. I would say cooperation is remarkable. 

Mr. Davis. Under what auspices is that being done / 

Dr. Foorr. Under my oflice. 

Mr. Davis. Is it being done only with scientists and engineers who 
are engaged in private industry under contract with the Government 
or is it being done with them and with employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Just what is the situation ? 

Dr. Foorr. It is largely being done with practically all of these 
companies. Practically all of them have contracts with the Govern- 
ment and I have a list of something like 80 electronic engineers who 
are all associated with industry. 

We will call in perhaps 20 of them for discussion of a particular 
type of tube that we want to have pushed. 

Mr. Davis. They are employees of private industry ? 

Dr. Foorr. Both. There will be representatives from the Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps in the divisions that concern 

Mr. Davis. The 80 to which you refer are employed in private 
industry ? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes; all of them in private industry. Some are in uni- 
versities but most of them are employees of companies like Raytheon, 
General Electric, A. T. & T., and so on. 

Mr. Davis. And you call them in in concert with engineers who are 
in Federal employ? 

Dr. Foorr. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. You have these conferences weekly ? 

Dr. Foorr. There is not a day passes where there is not a confer- 
ence of one type or another in this regard. 

Mr. Davis. It is a daily thing? 

Dr. Foorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to this project which is — the overall 
and again I want to say I do not want to 
get into any -aiieumatee that is not proper for an open hearing—to 
what extent does Mr. Holaday have complete direction of the pro- 
gram ¢ 

Dr. Foorr. He has complete direction of ballistic missile programs, 
including Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter, and Polaris. 

He has the administration of the missile Snark, Triton, the anti- 
ballistic missile programs, and the satellite program. 

They are actually under the immediate direction of the various 
services, but Holaday i is the czar that coordinates the work. 

There again we have daily conferences with the men concerned. In 
fact, I have spent practically my entire 7 weeks attending these vari- 
ous conferences and learning what is going on. 
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Mr. Davis. Dr. Foote, you may not know this but Mr. Lee perhaps 
can answer it: 

On August 14, 1956, we wrote to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower and Personnel. We had also written him to the effect that 
we had requested the Civil Service Commission to organize a special 
effort within the Federal service to insure that every position calling 
for a scientist or engineer was really required, and that their skill be 
utilized to the maximum extent. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary said that he assumed that at the 
appropriate time the Commission would advise as to proposals in that 
regard. 

I would like to ask if the Civil Service Commission ever followed 
through on that ¢ 

Mr. Ler. In the assignment area they have their requirement that 
an audit of the classification of each job is to be made each year to 
make sure that duties of the job and the classification that it bears are 
proper. 

As far as specific surveys are concerned, if that was involved, they 
do have their own inspectors occasionally visiting these activities, but 
most of the effort that the Commission has participated in and the 
other agencies of Government have had to do with studies recently 
released by the White House in its report on scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Davis. This did not contemplate any such general action as 
that. It contemplated a special effort. 

Mr. Ler. Those three things are the things I do know about. 
There is a regular classification procedure. Their inspectors fre- 
quently visit our installations. 

Mr. Davis. That would call for an inspection or an audit of the 
individual position, and a special effort to ascertain that information. 
Do you know whether they have followed through on that ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You would know it if it were done? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir, and we do it ourselves when the occasion 
warrants it. 

Dr. Foorr. Mr. Chairman, might I qualify a remark I made? I 
said we started in the missile business 4 or 5 years behind the Russians. 
I do not want to imply that we are still 4 or 5 years behind. I do not 
think we are. I think we are very close to the position that Russia 
is in, but we certainly started 4 or 5 years later. 

Mr. Davis. Further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for coming and thank you for the informa- 
tion you have given us. 

We will now hear Mr. John Macy, Executive Director of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MACY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Macy. On my left I have with me Mr. Frank Barley, Director 
of the Bureau of Inspection and Classification Audit, and on my right I 
have Mr. David Williams, Director of the Bureau of Management 
Services. 
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_ I have a very brief statement which I would like to read if I may, 
sir, and then open myself to whatever questions you and the members 
of the committee may have. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to have this opportunity Mr. Chairman, to discuss with you and 
your committee what the Civil Service Commission has done with 
respect to each of the items listed in your letter of October 8. 

The Commission has made real progress over the years in develop- 
ing, installing, and operating a systematic management control system 
which provides the controls and the management data needed to carry 
out the objectives of your committee and the President’s directives. 

If there is no objection, I will take the items, one by one, as listed 
in your letter. 

First, the actions taken by the Civil Service Commission to carry 
out the President’s directive on the filling of vacancies. 

The Commission took a number of steps or actions within our organ- 
ization to compel compliance with the various directives of the Presi- 
dent in this field of manpower utilization and to meet the objectives 
of your committee. I will describe a few of them. 

(a) As a result of the President’s letter of December 20, 1956, and 
the letter from the Bureau of the Budget of February 19, 1957, we 
reviewed our 1957 programs and planned spending. Based on this 
review, we were able to reduce our need for funds to be received from 
agencies by reimbursement for conducting security investigations by 
$1,150,000. This reduced, on a projected basis, the Commission’s per- 
sonnel needs by 244 employees below that originally forecast in the 
President’s budget. I am pleased to report that our forecast of the 
reduction in staff was accurate within a matter of 5 employees. 

We are now engaged in a similar review of our 1958 program. This 
review is not complete as of this time, but it appears probable that 
actually we may be able to meet operating requirements with approxi- 
mately 100 fewer employees. 

I want to emphasize that I am talking here about expenditures by 
the Commission and not about appropriations. We spend money on 
security investigations as a result of reimbursements from the agen- 
cies. Therefore, these savings have not been totally out of the Com- 
mission’s appropriations—but they were savings to the Government. 

(6) Following the receipt of the directives regarding the nonfilling 
of vacancies, we notified all central and regional officials of the Com- 
mission that “New hiring is to take place only after a review has dem- 
onstrated that a vacated position cannot be abolished or filled by trans- 
fer.” 

Mr. Davis. What was the date of that notification ? 

Mr. Macy. That notification was distributed in August 1957. At 
our staff conferences at all levels in the organization, we explained and 
discussed the workload receipts, the production figures, the unit costs, 
and the management control reports which analyzed our progress and 
any existing backlogs. These analyses gave us the management data 
we needed in order to make decisions with respect to the nonfilling of 
vacancies and the maximum utilization of our work force. 

(c) Even prior to these actions, we have been forced to impose 
a freeze on the filling of vacancies through new hires, except for the 
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positions of investigators engaged on security investigations. Such a 
freeze, for example, continued from January 27, through April 30, 
1956. At the beginning of this freeze, all pending requests for the 
filling of vacancies were automatically canceled. Where a rare case 
made the filling of the position mandatory, the request had to be re- 
submitted and reevaluated in the light of existing needs and fund re- 
quirements. Through this procedure it was possible for the Commis- 
sion to live within its appropriation and to meet to the greatest extent 
possible, operating requirements. 

(d) On many of our work items, we have no control over the amount 
of work which we receive. This is true with respect to retirement 
claims. It is true with respect to investigations for other Govern- 
ment agencies. And it is true with respect to our examining, and ap- 
peals workloads. 

For several years our resources have actually been inadequate to 
process the volume of work we have to do. An example of such a 
situation occurred after the Congress passed the 1956 Retirement Act 
which increased our retirement workload by about 50 percent without 
any additional appropriations. 

When the new Postal Pay Act was passed in 1955 the new job of 
adjudicating position allocation appeals for postal service positions 
was assigned to the Commission—and additional workload had to be 
absorbed by existing personnel. And, in 1956, the Supreme Court 
rendered its decision in the Cole v. Young case and, as a result, we had 
to evaluate the eligibility of persons appointed subject to investiga- 
tion, to nonsensitive positions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I wonder if you would clarify the meaning of that 
last sentence, evaluating the eligibility of persons appointed subject 
to investigation ? 

Mr. Macy. What is referred to there is this: As a result of the 
Cole v. Young decision the incumbents of nonsensitive positions were 
no longer covered by the security program under Executive Order 
10450 insofar as removal authority was concerned, and that once again, 
as had been true prior to that program, it was necessary for the Civil 
Service Commission, as part of its responsibility for suitability evalu- 
ation, to cover cases of that kind. 

This meant additional workload to the extent of about $60,000 of 
expenditure. 

Mr. JoHansen. But prior to the Supreme Court decision—— 

Mr. Macy. This was performed by the agencies under the security 
program. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Prior to the decision ? 

Mr. Macy. That is right. 

These were uncontrollable work items. They were of such urgency 
that we should not permit backlogs to accumulate. Accordingly, we 
had to review all of our activities and reevaluate our priorities and 
divert funds and personnel to these new and more urgent activities. 
We were able, through these reviews and reevaluations, to divert a 
total of $234,500 from other work activities to defray in part the cost 
of these new and additional workloads. But in spite of all of this, 
some backlogs did develop and were carried over into the current fiscal 
year. 

These are very specific illustrations of what the Commission has done 
to carry out the President’s directives and to achieve the objectives of 
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your committee in fully utilizing our personnel and eliminating un- 
necessary jobs. 

Mr. Davis. These backlogs referred to are confined solely to the 
security investigation ¢ 

Mr. Macy. No,sir. This also involved retirement claims and secu- 
ity investigations. It was necessary for us to carry into the new fiscal 
year certain backlogs which we have been liquidating with the money 
appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

Secondly, you asked in your letter for an appraisal of the results 
of our actions along these lines. 

(a) I have already mentioned the shift of $234,500 from existing 
functions to new and additional work received as a result of new legis- 
lation and a Supreme Court decision. 

(6) In addition to this $234,500 shift to meet new work, our total 
émployment from December 1956 through September 1957, decreased 
by 86 employees. 

(c) So, Mr. Chairman, we are reducing personnel. We are defer- 
ring the filling of many vacancies and we are absorbing many of the 
workload increases. The substantial decrease of 227 employees be- 
tween June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1957 is the most practicable result 
of our actions. 

Also, I 1 By say that in the salaries and expenses appropriation 
for the onetenit iseal year, the Commission has $112,400 less than it 
had for 1957, when the 614-percent contributions to the retirement 
fund are added, to make the figures for the 2 years comparable. 

Your third request relates to compliance with Public Law 801 of the 
84th Congress. 

Since July 25, 1956, the date on which Public Law 801 was ap- 
proved, the Commisison sent only 1 report or communication to the 
Congress on proposed legislation which involved annual expenditure 
of $1 million or more. 

This was on the Federal employees’ health-insurance program. 
The plan involved Government contributions and payroll deductions 
from salaries of the employees who participated in the plan. 

The Commission reported the estimated annual cost to the Govern- 
ment at $64,500,000, and that the personnel and administrative costs to 
the Commission would be paid from the fund created through the 
Government’s contributions and the payroll deductions from salaries 
of employees. 

These administrative costs will depend on employees participation, 
but they will be a very small and insignificant percentage. Therefore, 
we did not and could not, at that time, report the man-years of civilian 
employment by general categories of positions, as required by Public 
Law 801, but we did report the total overall estimated cost of the 
proposed legislation. 

Your fourth request is for information on the rise in the average 

salary that is attributed to the upgrading of positions. 

The average salary in the Civil Service Commission as of June 30, 
1956, was $5,241, and as of June 30 this year it was $5,281. So the 
average salary increased during the last fiscal year by $40, which is 
less than the minimum within-grade salary increase. 

The average grade in the Commission increased by only one-tenth 
of one grade. The average grade on June 30, 1956, was 6.8 and on 
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June 30, 1957, it was 6.9. This clearly indicates that the Commis- 
sion has been able to control upgrading within its organization. 

Your fifth and final item asks for information on our future plans 
for improving manpower utilization, including better control over 
the number employed. 

In this connection, may I say that the Commission has in operation 
a management- control system, which provides the tools we need for 
coordinating and directing our work programs and for controlling 
our personnel staffing. 

This system requires an ev aluation, at 4-week intervals, of work- 
load receipts, production, unit costs, and work on hand. 

The information developed through this system, when measured 
against the performance standards, makes it possible to match the 
need for personnel with the work to be done. This has made it possible 
to immediately shift personnel or resources in accordance with the 
shifts in workloads. 

This system also provides analyses of management data, first to the 
operating supervisors and then to top management. In this way, 
there is a review to make sure that the controls are effective and that 
corrective actions are taken as needed. 

In the recent analysis we made of our management-control system, 
we did uncover a weakness which we have taken steps to correct. We 
have had an internal audit program in the Commission which has 
covered the important but narrow limits of fund control and expendi- 
tures. We are now in the process of broadening our audit coverage 
to assure a full and indepedent evaluation of the effectiveness of our 
operations. 

Of course, there is always room for improvement, and we certainly 
will continue, Mr. Chairman, to make the greatest possible use of these 
controls to effectively utilize every person on our payroll. We share 
with you and your subcommittee the firm belief that Federal manage- 
ment has a continuing obligation to make most effective use ef its per- 
sonnel in accomplishing essential Government programs. 

Thank you, sir. We are prepared to answer any questions you 
make care to ask. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Macy. What is 
the total number of employees in the Civil Service Commission 2 

Mr. Macy. As of September 30, the total number of Commission 
employees was 4,355. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a number there for the years 1953, 1954, 
1955, and on up to the present ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes; I have. The total — the fiscal year ending 
June 30, a) was 4702; for the fiscal year 1954, 4384; for the fiscal 
year 1955, 3,864; for fiscal year 1956, 4,254; “for fiscal year 1957, 4,475. 
Nathadied for 1958, we have 4432. 

I might add Mr. Chairman that the Commission’s employment 
figures are made up of two basic categories, depending upon the source 
of funds. We have, as most agencies do, a “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation which provides for a significant portion of our opera- 
tion. As I indicated earlier, we also perform, on a reimbursable unit- 
cost basis, investigative work for other departments and agencies. So 
we receive funds through a revolving fund for that work, and that 
finances the salary of roughly one-third of our personnel. 


98219—57——16 
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Mr. Davis. How many of your total personnel are here in the Wash- 
ington area ? 

Mr. Macy. In the Washington area as of September 30, 1957, there 
are 1,892, which leaves outside of Washington 2,463. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of control does the Civil Service Commis- 
sion exercise over the requests for new personnel in the various other 
Government agencies? You furnish registers ? 

Mr. Macy. We furnished names from registers on certificates based 
upon requisitions from departments and agencies. We accept those 
requisitions as representing a bona fide requirement for personnel in 
the department or agency from which they have been transmitted. 
We do not make any review as to the necessity for filling the position 
or any other management review of that nature. 

Mr Davis. Do you have authority under the law to make reviews 
in such instances ? 

Mr. Macy. No. The Commission’s responsibility is one of provid- 
ing names from a register produced through the competitive examin- 
ing process, and that is all. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask this question. 
How many are hired from registers? How many employees will be 
coming into Government employ ment for the first time during any 
period | that you might want to take? 

Mr. Macy. For the first time, roughly 300,000 has been the figure in 
recent years. 

Mr. Breten. Does the postal service take most of those, or where do 
they go? 

Mr. Macy. No; it would be distributed throughout the Federal 
service, depending upon the turnover rate, and the r rate of replacement 
in the various agencies. The 300,000 figure represents the amount 
which is necessary in order to maintain the Government at about the 
present level. 

Mr. Beten. Many of the registers that you speak of from which 
selections are made are, in fact, in the control of the departments and 
agencies concerned. The Commission never really sees them. 

Mr. Macy. I believe you are referring to the boards of examiners, 
of which there are about 850. They have their own examination. 
They rate the applications. They create registers and certify to ap- 
pointing officers within the installation or activity where they are 
located. 

Mr. Beten. How many of the 300,000 would come from boards of 
examiners ¢ 

Mr. Macy. About 60 percent of the appointments come through 
boards of examiners. I should add, however, that the board of ex- 
aminers represent the Commission. They are the Commission’s agents. 
The personnel who handle the rating and the preparation of the reg- 
isters are trained, inspected, and generally counseled by the Commis- 
sion representatives. 

Mr. Beten. As you know, referring to the President’s order with 
respect to reviewing vacancies to see whether someone on the rolls 
was not available, your discussion related just to the Commission and 
not to any review of need before any of these 300,000 people got their 
jobs. Asa matter of fact, you said you did not do it. 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, we do not. 
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Mr. Bretzn. As a means for the committee to evaluate how that is 
being done, Mr. Macy, I wonder if it would be too much of a task to 
make a little analysis to see what kind of jobs these are. In other 
words, if the Department of the Army were hiring stenographers at 
one point but letting stenographers go at another, that would indicate, 
it seems to me, that they really had not made the review which they 
were required to make. Give us some idea of the categories of those 
300,000 employees. The various subcommittee members and, on the 
full committee, Mr. Murray and Mr. Rees, have said many times 
that these 300,000 new hires, if properly controlled, are the key to not 
having to fire anybody. If, before anyone could get a name to hire 1 
of those 300,000, they would have to advise you and you could say, 
“here is someone well qualified who is already on the rolls and will 
lose his job next week,” you would have it pretty well solved. Do you 
think you could make an analysis like that without too much trouble ? 

Mr. Macy. It could be done, but I think there are a number of com- 
plexities in the picture which would make it difficult to arrive at 
any definitive answer from such an analysis. 

At the present time when a department is laying off any personnel 
in a particular area it has a program whereby the employee who 
becomes eligible for layoffs is monitored against other positions for 
which the individual is qualified in the area. 

Mr. Beten. This would be a test of the effectiveness of that moni- 
toring. I am speaking now of the things which come to the commit- 
tee. Sometimes we get the view here that the monitoring is not very 
effective. I believe these overall figures would give us a pretty good 
insight as to whether, in fact, it is effective. 

Mr. Macy. We could take a trial run and analysis at a given area. 
I think it would be very difficult to do this in the 800 boards and 
several hundred different locations. We also have the so-called sep- 
arated career employee program which the Commission operates and 
to which are referred those employees who cannot be monitored to a 
vacancy within the department or agency where they are employed. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Would it be feasible for one of those areas to be 
Washington ? 

Mr. Macy. Washington is always very feasible. We can try 
that. We have information with respect to action along this line. 
We not only run the separated career employee program but we have 
frequent conferences with agency placement officials here in Washing- 
ton. 

I think part of the problem in trying to solve the situation that Mr. 
Belen refers to is that many of the vacancies occur in occupations 
and skills where there are no layoffs, and therefore we must always 
be in the market. Just as attrition can take care of a certain amount 
of the cutback, attrition does not always occur in the right place. 
In a hospital if your attrition is heavy in the nursing corps you can- 
not operate very long. You must hire nurses for replacement. 

Mr. Beien. As to these 300,000 the pattern of the types of people 
who have been hired would be important. It would be important to 
know whether they were in all categories or just in categories which 
are in short supply in the Government. 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Chairman, perhaps if we could work with Mr. Belen 
we could provide a sample which would be helpful to your committee. 
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Mr. Davis. I am sure you can and I would appreciate it if you 
would. 

Of what does your separated career employees program consist? 
Explain that to us. 

Mr. Macy. If I may, I would like to refer to a document that the 
Commission has recently put out to assist those individuals who have 
been unfortunate enough to receive a reduction in force notice. In 
response to the interest. of this committee and of management gener- 
ally in the executive branch, as you have heard from the other agen- 
cies which have appeared before you, the great interest has been to 
take care of the necessary reductions through attrition, but where that 
has not been possible there have been layoff notices. 

The Commission recently put out, on October 25, a question and 
answer press release designed to explain in some detail all of the 
various processes and procedures that are available to those who are 
laid off. I would be very happy to make this statement available for 
the record because I think it does give a complete picture. 

Let me cite perhaps some of the highlights of this to you. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned your separated career employees pro- 
gram as though you had a specific program calculated to be of worth- 
while assistance to separated career employees. Aside from your press 
release, I would like that to be explained to us. 

Mr. Macy. All right. 

The program is one which has been in operation since 1953, when 
rather substantial reductions in force took place. The program picks 
up the separated career employee after the agency in which the indi- 
vidual has been employed has done all that it can to find a placement 
within the agency. We require that there be a certification that all 

vacancies have been screened and that all nonstatus individuals have 
been checked to see if they could be displaced by the individual who 
is being separated. 

Mr. Davis. Is that automatic or does somebody have to start that 
in motion when a career employee is separated ? 

Mr. Macy. That is an automatic part of the procedure when he is 
separated. 

Then when the agency so certifies, the individual’s name is referred 
to the Civil Service Commission, and a number of things can occur. 
If the individual has career status, then the first action is to give what 
we call priority referral to that individual. This means that the sep- 
arated employee’s name is placed ahead of the names of all persons on 
the eligible list. So if an eligible list is called for by any department 
or agency to fill a vacancy, the name of the separated employee ap- 
pears first. 

Mr. Davis. They still have the choice of 1 of the top 3, though? 

Mr. Macy. They still have that choice, that is correct. In other 
words, the agency head, the appointing officer, under our system has 
the choice. He cannot be directed by the Commission to take any 
designated individual. 

Mr. Davis. Then what is the best step that the separated career 
employee can take? Should he go and become personally acquainted 
with the employing officer, as if he were tr ying to get a job at Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and go over and demonstrate “his personal qualifica- 
tions and his desir ability as an employee ? 
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Mr. Macy. Effort on the part of the individual is certainly en- 
couraged. However, we also provide counseling aid to the indi- 
vidual, indicating where vacancies exist or where we believe vacan- 
cles may exist at some later date. 

Mr. Davis. Where is that counseling aid available, say, in Atlanta, 
Ga. ? 

Mr. Macy. In the regional office, in the Examining Division, under 
Mr. Gibson in the Atlanta office. Here in Washington it is avail- 
able in the Examing Division under Donald Harvey. This is a 
service which is made available by the Commission in all of its offices 
in an effort to assist the separated career employee to find employment 
in another agency and to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Davis. What else is involved in that program ? 

Mr. Macy. In addition, we work with the agencies to displace 
those who are serving without status by referring against such posi- 
tions individuals who are separated career employees. 

Mr. Davis. If such a position is found, where it is being filled by 
an employee who does not have status, who is not a career employee, 
what is the next step there ? 

Mr. Macy. The statement of experience on the separated career 
employee is submitted to the agency. In many instances a Com- 
mission representative accompanies that statement and endeavors to 
work out the placement of the career employee and the displacement 
of the individual without status. 

Mr. Davis. Specifically what I want to know is, does that mean that 
the nonstatus employee would be discharged and the separated career 
employee would be installed in the position. 

Mr. Macy. This is what we are endeavoring to seek. However, we 
cannot direct that. The agency still has the option. 

Mr. Davis. The agency still may keep the nonstatus employee? 

Mr. Macy. No, the agency may decline to make the placement; how- 
ever, we may order the displacement of the nonstatus employee. 

Mr. Davis. Is there such a thing involved as rewriting the job sheet 
and doing some monkey business to prevent the status employee from 
getting the job? 

Mr. Macy. Occasionally it is alleged that the separated career em- 
ployee does not possess qualifications sufficient to displace the nonstatus 
person on the jo ah We examine that very closely with the agency, and 
certainly if we feel it is a misrepresentation of the job we will call it 
to the attention of responsible people within the department. 

Mr. Davis. It would be possible to rewrite the job sheet of that 
particular position so as to circumvent the requirement. 

Mr. Macy. It is possible to rewrite a job, but, as I said, we would 
certainly make every effort to detect an instance such as that and work 
with the agency to place the separated career employee. 

Mr. Davis. Is there anything else in that program? 

Mr. Macy. I think I have described the program rather fully. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would make a note, if you will, to send me 
about a dozen of those press releases. 

Mr. Macy. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Macy, has the Commission relaxed the policy on 
advertising for scientists and engineers ? 


~~ 
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Mr. Macy. Yes. The Commission took action recently to remove 
the total prohibition on advertising for positions in the competitive 
service. This was done in order to make it possible for the Federal 
Government to compete more effectively for qualified individuals to 
fill positions that are in short supply. It is limited at the present time 
to scientists and engineers. The advertising is limited to advertising 
in college publications and in professional journals. The only adver- 
tising that would be authorized in general newspapers w ould be an 
adv ertisement announcing the presence of a recruiting representative 
in the area. 

This is an effort to provide the Federal Government with a means 
of reaching the limited market in these highly competitive occupations. 

Mr. Gross. There is no direct money limitation on the advertising ? 

Mr. Macy. That is to be prescribed by the department or agency 
paying for the advertising. In other words, this is an authorization 
to the departments and agencies within the limitations which I have 
described. 

Mr. Gross. Have you had many demands from agencies for sci- 
entists and engineers ¢ 

Mr. Macy. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Gross. How do you get those requests? Are they in writing? 

Mr. Macy. We have a letter of last summer, for example, from the 
Secretary of Defense stating that there were about 6,000 scientist 
and engineer vacancies in the Department of Defense and urging that 
steps such as authorizing paid advertising be taken in order to improve 
the competitive position. 

Mr. Gross. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Macy. I believe that was last summer. 

Mr. Dennison. You say you had a letter from the Secretary of 
Defense saying that 6, 000 vacancies in scientific and engineering 
positions existed ? 

Mr. Macy. This was a projection of the vacancies that needed to 
be filled by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you have that letter ? 

Mr. Macy. I do not have it with me at the moment. 

Mr. Dennison. Would you get that letter and put it in the record? 

Mr. Macy. I certainly can. 

Mr. Dennison. The testimony we got was that there were 900 
vacancies. 

Mr. Macy. I believe that was from the Army. 

Mr. Dennison. No; that was from Mr. Francis. 

Mr. Macy. I think perhaps I can clarify that. The figure I am 
citing represented projected requirements for this personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Over what period of time ? 

Mr. Macy. Over a period of a year’s time, as I recall it. I think 
the figure you were given was a statement of current unfilled vacancies. 

Mr. Dennison. That is correct. 

Mr. Macy. Perhaps we are talking about two different things. 

Mr. Dennison. What is the difference? Can you explain that ? 

Mr. Macy. The difference would be that perhaps the lower figure 
represents the number of current vacancies, whereas the higher figure 
represents the projected needs against developing programs and to 
provide replacements for those they anticipate they will lose duri ing 
the projected period. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. There would be a difference between 900 and 6,000 
within a year ¢ 

Mr. Dennison. Did they indicate how many of these are the re- 
sult of turnover and how many of these are the result of antici- 
pated new projects / 

Mr. Macy. I do not recall that they specified that. I think it was 
a general figure which was used. 

Mr. Dennison. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Macy. I believe the figure came from the Cordiner report 
which was released some time ago. 

Mr. Dennison. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could have that 
letter ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Will you submit it for the record and let it be incor- 
porated at this point ¢ 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. Puitip YOuNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Youne: The Defense Advisory Committee on Profressional and 
Technical Compensation, as you know, is studying the problems of recruitment 
and retention of scientific, engineering, managerial, and other types of profes- 
sional personnel, military and civilian, in the Department of Defense. These 
problems are obviously linked with the national shortage of manpower in many 
of these categories and the immediate manpower needs of the military services, 
particularly in research and development activities. 

With respect to civilian personnel, one of the problems brought to light is an 
inability to recruit enough competent scientists and engineers, a situation which, 
we believe, is shared by many other Federal agencies. It is estimated that, at 
present, the Department of Defense has approximately 6,000 vacancies in pro- 
fessional-type positions, many of which are critical to the efficient and success- 
ful accomplishment of essential programs. Our needs in recruitment range from 
a steady input of young talent from the colleges and universities to that of the 
highest professional levels in scientific endeavor. 

It has been made clear that if the military departments are to meet their needs, 
they must become more aggressive in their efforts to reach the Nation’s sources 
of professional manpower and to induce greater numbers to Government service. 
They must be able to compete with industry, to a reasonable degree, in attracting 
applicants and creating widespread interest in the job opportunities they have 
to offer for the professional man. 

The Defense Advisory Committee has become interested in the prior studies 
of this general situation facing the Government that have been made by Con- 
gress, the Hoover Commission, and, most recently, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It agrees with the emphasis that has been given to the need for enabling 
the departments and agencies to engage in paid advertising where necessary, 
to maximize their recruitment efforts for critical shortage occupations. We 
have come to the conclusion that this device is essential to the Department of 
Defense to augment current programs for recruiting professional personnel. 
The general plan proposed by your staff will provide the military departments 
with a satisfactory means for implementing a delegation of authority to use 
paid advertising and will, we believe, do much to facilitate more positive action 
to attract critically needed civilian personnel. I recognize that the plan, as 
proposed, requires the heads of departments and agencies to maintain a central 
control on the use of paid advertising. I can assure you that this will be done 
within the Department of Defense. 

I wish to take this opportunity of urging speedy and affirmative action by 
the Civil Service Commission in this matter. The removal of the prohibition 
on the purchase of advertising for recruitment purposes and the early issuance 
of instructions by the Commission will stimulate the military departments to 
move forward on this front in attacking the scientific and engineering shortage 
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problem. If this Department can be of assistance, we would appreciate your 
ealling upon us. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 

Mr. Jouansen. Do you happen to recall whether it indicated any 
breakdown as to categories of scientists ? 

Mr. Macy. No. As I recall, it was a single figure and was used 
as an indication of the department's desire to work with the Com- 
mission to eliminate any roadblocks or obstructions that might be in 
the way of recruiting. 

Mr. Brovu. As a guest of the subcommittee may I ask a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to have you do so. Mr. Gross has 
the floor. 

Mr. Gross. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. I am very much concerned about this separated em- 
ployees’ program, Mr. Macy. That is the reason I am here this 
afternoon. In fact, nothing has disturbed me more than the prob- 
lem of trying to replace these separated career employees. As you 
recall, back in the 84th Congress I introduced legislation to set up a 
separate department or commission to handle the coordination of 
rehiring separated employees. At that time the Commission opposed 
that legislation and stated they had a satisfactory program and could 
handle the job. I think you made some slight change in your program 
at that time. 

Mr. Macy. We liberalized the program at that time. 

Mr. Broyrmizi. Does the Commission feel that the program is 
working satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Macy. Our feeling, Mr. Broyhill, is that the program is funce- 
tioning satisfactorily. We have relatively few names at the present 
time of individuals who have been separated. We are frankly quite 
surprised that there has not been a larger number in view of our 
knowledge of the cutbacks in some of the defense agencies. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Maybe I have a larger number on my list than you 
have on yours. 

Mr. Macy. That is probably right. Maybe we should get together 
on our lists. 

Mr. Broynitn. I agree that it has improved somewhat, Mr. Macy, 
according to my own list, but I do see a large number who have lost 
their jobs and are somewhat in distress and who do have long years of 
civil-service employment with good records behind them. 

Mr. Macy. Have these individuals filed with us, Mr. Broyhill? 
Are they carried on our separated list ? 

Mr. Broyniit. We could almost, I believe, justify a full-time 
messenger between my office and yours. 

Mr. Macy. We always enjoy working closely with you. 

Mr. Broyriti. You have been very cooperative. I am wondering 
if you are getting all the cooperation you should from the agencies. 
Mr. Davis spoke about jockeying around with job descriptions. There 
must be thousands of job descriptions. A person may have worked 
for the Federal Government for 30 years and have one particular job 
description. There may be 15 or 20 ‘other job categories that he would 
fit into but the agency under your formula has chosen not to use that 
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employee. As an example, one who has been in Government for 30 
years may be a little older. Suppose it is a secretary, and a person 
wants a little younger secretary in his office, how can you force him to 
take the secretary who is a little older but who still has 30 years of 
service and does have, or should have, some reemployment rights? 
Are you getting the proper cooperation from the agencies in that 
regard ? 

Mr. Macy. We feel that we are. You might be interested in some 
of our figures. We find that our greatest difficulty does come from 
the cases involving employees who have been in a relatively higher 
grade, and also those who are in occupations or activities where there 
are relatively few opportunities, in other words, where their experience 
has been in a relatively narrow field. Those are the cases where we 
have had the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Broruiu. I could cite certain examples. I shall not take the 
time of the committee to do it here today. I will mention one I am 
working on right now in the category of modelmaker down at the 
Navy Yard. I have a person who is on the register and his job de- 
scription is modelmaker. He has been a modelmaker for quite some 
time. The head of that particular agency has another person that 
he wants to put in that job who is cabinetmaker, not a modelmaker. 
He is trying now to go back up the line to get the job description of 
that piabienler category changed. That is why I cannot get my man 
into the job. He is a person with career status and is a full-fledged 
modelmaker. 

That is the problem I see of toying around with these job descrip- 
tions in order not to hire the person who is on the register and is en- 
titled to rehiring rights. 

Mr. Macy. I do not want to indicate by citing these figures that 
we think the relatively small number means that this is not a signifi- 
cant problem because, as far as we are concerned, we share your feel- 
ing that we should get as many of the separated career employees 
into vacancies as we possibly can. The figures show, though, that 
for GS-6 and below, including wage board jobs, at the present time 
we have 13 eligibles. 

Mr. Broyuiu. Do you feel that you need any additional legisla- 
tion or authority or assistance to make this thing more effective ? 

Mr. Macy. My feeling would be, Mr. Broyhill, that we can handle 
this effectively with the administrative authority that we have. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Then you feel that we can state to any potential Federal employee, a 
fellow just coming out of college, who may be thinking about making 
the Federal Government his career, that he can be pretty well assured 
if he makes the Federal Government his career, that as long as his 
work is good and he is a capable person and a loyal and efficient 
employee he has nothing to fear in so far as change in administra- 
tion or change of some agency or the abolishment of some agency, that 
maybe 25 or 30 years later on he has no worry or concern about being 
kicked out on the street ? 

Mr. Macy. That is a long way away. 

Mr. Broyutiu. I think it is important to try to attract young people 
into the Federal Government as a career. 

Mr. Macy. I agree, and I think it very important that we have a 
system which does provide a look ahead for those that we are re- 
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cruiting at the college level. However, I do not think we could give 
any iron-clad assurance. We do not know. 

Mr. Broyuitx. I did not quite mean it as iron-clad, of course. 

Mr. Macy. Certainly when we go out as we are doing with some 
vigor now, to recruit talented college graduates, our approach is that 
there is reasonable security in a Federal career and that more and 
more the Federal Government is endeavoring to provide means for 
movement across agency lines in as broad a career as possible. 

Mr. Broyuii1i. Did you indicate to me a while ago, Mr. Macy, that 
you felt you could find jobs for these people who have applied to me 
for reemployment ? 

Mr. Macy. I would certainly be very happy to talk to you about 
those cases. 

Mr. Broruiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Macy, in answer to Congressman Broyhill’s 
yr about the need of further legislation you indicated that you 

elt you had good authority to meet the problem, and I accept that, of 
course, in complete good faith. I wonder, do you say that having i in 
mind your earlier testimony, with respect to persons having status 
who are out of employment, that you have only a consultative or 
advisory relationship to the department and that the department may 
nonetheless retain a nonstatus employee in preference to the status 
employee? Is that an area in which there ought to be any legislative 
change ? 

Mr. Macy. My feeling, Mr. Johansen, would be that we have as 
much authority as we should have, that it would be a mistake for the 
Civil Service Commission to be put in the position where it was 
directing an agency to take an individual. We feel that there are 
varying merits in these cases, that there are varying skills and varying 
experience, and that it should be possible for us with men of good 
will in the agencies to try to work out these placements as best we can. 

Mr. Jonansen. In other words, you are disclaiming and rejecting a 
dictatorial role. 

Mr. Macy. Correct. I find that kind of role rather unattractive. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Macy, do you have anything to do with the ap- 
pointment of temporary or per diem management consultants? 

Mr. Macy. No, sir: except insofar as the Civil Service Commission 
might employ such personnel. We are not involved in the appoint- 
ment of agency management consultants. 

Mr. Gross. On a temporary or per diem basis? 

Mr. Macy. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Gross. You have no control over that at all? 

Mr. Macy. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask you a question or two about this report 
of the Committee on Scientists and Engineers for Federal Govern- 
ment programs. I see that you are a member of this committee as 
well as our former colleague, Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Has this been formally approved; is it an official report ? 

Mr. Macy. This report, Mr. Gross. is a report that was printed 
for consideration by the committee which is cited on the first page, 
at its meeting on April 29,. The report was subsequently discussed 
with departments and agencies that were involved in the recommen- 
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dations. It was then presented to the President. This was a com- 
mittee reviewing this subject for the President and making certain 
recommendations to him. 

In answer to your question, the recommendations in the report have 
now been assigned for implementation to various departments or 
agencies that have vempenaiiailil in these particular fields. 

Mr. Gross. Have been assigned by whom ? 

Mr. Macy. They have been assigned by the President. 

Mr. Gross. You seemed very emphatic when I asked you if you were 
enthusiastic about this piece of work. 

Mr. Macy. I think this is a good piece of work; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you think the Civil Service Commission ought to fix 
the salaries of certain employees in the Government ? 

Mr. Macy. I believe you are referring to the recommendation for 
amendment of section 803 of the Classification Act? 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Macy. The proposal there was to provide for an expansion of 
the existing authority which the Commission now has under section 
803 to consider factors such as retention as well as recruitment in the 
establishment of rates above the minimum in a given grade where a 
demonstrated shortage of supply has been provided by the agency. 
Our feeling is this would be a desirable added flexibility, with ade- 
quate control, so it would be possible for the Federal Government 
more effectively to meet the pay competition with respect to scientists 
and engineers. 

Mr. Gross. That would be an authority of the Civil Service Com- 
mission exclusively, would it not ? 

Mr. Macy. This would be an authority vested in the Commission to 
exercise in terms of the standards in the law. 

Mr. Gross. How many workers or employees would be covered by 
this? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Macy. This would depend entirely upon the outcome of the 
studies as to the competitive rates for the specified jobs in short supply. 

Mr. Gross. That could be many people, could it not, under certain 
interpretations ? 

Mr. Macy. It would depend upon the market conditions that 
existed. 

Mr. Gross. And upon interpretation, too, to some extent. 

Mr. Macy. To some extent, although, in the draft language, the 
standards were fairly precise for the recommendation amending the 
Classification Act. 

Mr. Gross. Do you also approve the freeing from limitation with 
respect to supergrades ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Turning that over to the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Macy. The Civil Service Commission, I believe, under this pro- 
vision would approve the agency’s determination as to the appropriate 
grade but would not exercise any control over numbers of positions. 

Mr. Gross. Who would? 

Mr. Macy. The agency head would exercise the same control over 
those jobs as he does for all jobs Grade 15 and down. In other words, 
it would place GS-16, 17, and 18 positions on the same basis as the 
other jobs except that the allocation or the determination of grade 
would be exercised by the Commission. 
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Mr. Gross. At the rate they have been in here getting supergrades 
we really would have something going for us by way of salary in- 
creases if we ever passed that kind of legislation. Are you presently 
drafting that levistation? 

Mr. Macy. We have already drafted it. It is before the Congress, 
sir. It wassubmitted August 2 of this year. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you know what the bill number is? 

Mr. Macy. It was not introduced in the House. It was sent as an 
Executive message. However, it was introduced in the Senate, and 
I shall be happy to provide the reference. I do not have it at my 
fingertips. 

Mr. Dennison. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will the gentleman yield at this point ? 

Mr. Gross. I am happy to yield to my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. JouHansen. In connection with the authority to permit the 
Civil Service Commission to establish higher rates of pay, the able 
gentleman from Iowa has emphasized that that could include quite 
a number. I should like to emphasize that it also could include a 
raising of the ceiling. How much raise in pay? Would that deter- 
mination be entirely in the hands of the Civil Service Commission ! 

Mr. Macy. It would be in the hands of the Commission to establish 
an appropriate salary line within the ceiling limitation of the Classi- 
fication Act in order more nearly to meet the competition of non-Fed- 
eral employers for these particular scarce skills. 

Mr. Jonansen. I find it exceedingly difficult to reconcile the ad- 
ministration’s approval of this type of proposal with the ad- 
ministration’s stand on pay increases last year when they saw the mat- 
ter of inflation tied in with the matter of pay increases. I just can- 
not reconcile the two. 

Mr. Macy. This, Mr. Johansen, would represent a selective increase 
to meet highly competitive situations where the facts produced by an 
objective survey would support higher rates in order to staff essential 
activities of the Government. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Would the gentleman agree with the testimony 
given by Mr. Francis the other day that of course Congress would stil] 
have control because Congress would control the appropriations? 

Mr. Macy. Indeed so. Congress would still appropriate funds for 
salaries, and no increases would be possible unless they were covered by 
appropriations. 

Mr. Gross. Once legislation was enacted has Congress ever failed to 
appropriate the money for a salary increase ? 

Mr. Macy. As I recall it, the pay legislation passed this year 
indicated the departments would have to absorb the cost. 

Mr. JoHansen. And as the author of that amendment I thought 
that was a very sound amendment. 

Mr. Macy. It was a very sound amendment but it included in it 
the provision that there would be no layoff of personne!, which pro- 
duces something of a quandary for the man who has to operate a 
program. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen has a question. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Macy, at our last hearings in September the com- 
mittee asked the Commission if its investigators or auditors, or what- 
ever you term them, when they go to various agencies and are asked 
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to evaluate positions, or when they become aware of the fact that 
there has been a major administrative reorganization, would report to 
the committee the numbers of employees, the grades prior to the 
reorganization, and the reason for the reorganization and so forth. 
We received those reports for a period of time, and I believe possibly 
at that time we said, “Try it for a period of 6 months.” 

Mr. Macy. As I recall it, the understanding at the hearings in July 
of 1956 was that the Commission w ould add this to its inspections for a 
period of 6 months and, after working it out with the staff of the 
committee, we had a format to collect this information. We collected 
the information from September 1, 1956, to February 28, 1957, which 
is the 6 months’ period. 

Mr. Been. There were not very many of those reports, as I recall, 
so it could not have been such an intolerable burden. But just from 
the standpoint of operations we received all kinds of complaints prior 
to that about favoritism, special jobs being set up to give certain mdi- 
viduals promotions, and reorganizations of that nature. Once they 
knew that the Commission was checking for us, that practically disap- 
peared. I do not believe, except as of now, that they are aware that 
it has stopped. I am wondering if that could not be initiated again 
since I do not see how it could have been too much of a burden. The 
effect was very salutary. I know of instances of individuals who said, 
“Well, there is no point in my looking forward to this reorganization 
for a promotion, because our particular agency is very muc h aware of 
the Davis subcommittee’s concern in this area 

Mr. Macy. I think, Mr. Belen, all of the agencies were aware of it. 
We actually had 312 reports during a 6-month period. So that repre- 
sented a rather significant percentage of the agencies, and although 
[ am not in a position to indicate how much extra time or cost was rep- 
resented by this, I would feel that unless we had some definite and 
substantive purpose to serve with it that it would be an added burden 
to the inspection program. 

Mr. Been. The report merely involved the filling in of about 10 
blanks, as I remember, and it could not have taken more than 10 min- 
utes to do that. 

Mr. Macy. Where there was a change it brought about quite a 
descriptive job. 

Mr. Been. I thought it had a very good braking effect, Mr. Chair- 
man, and think it would be good if the sy would reinstitute that. 

Mr. Davis. What would be the prospects or possibility of your re- 
instituting that program ? 

Mr. Macy. I would like to study it further to see just what resources 
will be necessary and submit a response to the committee after I have 
consulted with the Commissioners. 

Mr. Davis. Well, suppose you follow up on that with them. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JouanseNn. I would just like to clarify one point about the 
matter we were discussing earlier. I wonder if the provision that 
you referred to with regard to no layoffs in connection with the ab- 
sorption of the cost of pay increases was not introduced on the floor 
as an amendment by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rhodes. 

I want the record to be very clear that it was not in my amend- 
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ment, which was offered and adopted in committee, because mine 
called for absorption by attrition. It certainly, however, did not 
provide or prohibit layoffs. I want to disassociate myself from that. 

Mr. Macy. My response was not solely in reference to your amend- 
ment. I was referring to the bill as it was presented to the President. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I just wanted the record clear on that point. 

Mr. Gross. That was the Rhodes amendment you are talking about. 
The Rhodes amendment was adopted on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Macy. I do not recall how the amendment was introduced. 

Mr. Gross. It was introduced to the pay bill. 

Mr. Macy. As I recall, it was section VI of the pay bill. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison ? 

Mr. Denntson. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Macy, thank you very much. 

Mr. Macy. Thank you, sir. It is a pleasure to appear before your 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you so much. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed to 10 a. m., 
Friday, November 8, 1957. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
OF THE Post Orrice AND Civit SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Davis, Gross, Scott, Johansen, and 
Dennison. 

Also present: Mr. Fred Belen, committee counsel. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We have two witnesses to hear this morning, Mr. Robert E. Merriam, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and Mr. James Camp- 
bell, president, American Federation of Government Employees. 

I think we will hear first from Mr. Campbell because I do not think 
his appearance will be very extended and Mr. Merriam’s might require 
more time. 

By reason of that we will hear from you first, Mr. Campbell. 

Weare glad to have you here with us, Mr. Campbell. 

We will be glad to hear your views on the matters which the sub- 
committee is now investigating. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campse.u. For the record, my name is James A. Campbell. I 
am president of the American Federation of Government Employees, 
an organization made up of Government employees in various agencies 
of the Government in the United States and its Territories. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, over a span of 
3 years, this subcommittee has been engaged in the difficult task of 
improving the use of skills by employees of the various Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. Judicious utilization of these manpower resources 
have and will continue to result in improved efficiency and greater 
economy in the expenditure of tax dollars. 

However, there is one area which continues to concern our federation 
because of the complaints we are receiving from Federal employees 
here in Washington and in the field. That is the continuing practice of 
military personnel performing work which can be accomplished as 
effectively and with less cost by civilians. 

As the result of the keen interest taken by the subcommittee in the 
proper utilization of civilian and military manpower, the military 
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agencies several years ago embarked on a program to increase the 
assignment of civilians to the maximum extent possible in various 
positions in the military agencies. 

Apparently a conscientious effort was made in some quarters to im- 
plement the desires of the subcommittee. It was recognized that use 
of civilians in essentially civilian positions would prov ide continuit y of 
policy and would produc e savings in dollars and cents. 

Another facet of the matter is the question of having military and 
civilian employees exercising dual supervision. 

I might add that this serious problem has been the subject of con- 
ferences between our federation and Defense Department officials, in- 
cluding former Assistant Secretary Carter W. Burgess and the present 
Assistant Secretary William H. Francis, Jr. 

On April 24, 1957, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson issued 
directive No. 1100.9 designed to draw a line of demarcation between 
military and civilian management positions in support activities by 
designating the type of personnel to occupy them. 

In a letter dated August 26, 1957, to Assistant Secretary William H. 
Francis, Jr., the AFGE lauded the Department for this effort to 
increase the contribution made by civilian and military careerists. 
We noted, however, that the true effectiveness of a program of this 
type rests on its implementation, rather than statements of principles 
and procedures. 

Since the need for impartial review of decisions made on individual 
positions is apparent, we recommended that steps be taken to provide 
for participation of civilian thinking in the matter. The response re- 
ceived from the Assistant Secretary dated September 4, 1957, indicated 
that present plans for review and audit of the decisions at lower levels 
will accomplish the objective we sought. 

We are not inclined to agree with this conclusion. It is more likely 
that decisions of this nature which do not provide for appropriate con- 
sideration of the civilian point of view will minimize the opportunity 
for success in the project. 

In the Air Force, for example, Operation Homefront was put into 
practical effect in August 1955. The goal of the project was to place 
30.000 to 36.000 civilians in positions formerly held by military em- 
ployees. At the time the plan was concluded, about 35,000 civilians 
had been employed for this purpose. Incidentally, the reason for the 
cessation of activities was the fact that rather substantial reductions in 
force were put into effect among civilian personnel. 

With the installation of a series of reductions in force in the past 
year or two, Operation Homefront had lost most of its significance. 
Since the civilians hired in the project were the last on the agency rolls, 
they were among those first involved in the reduction in force in many 

cases. Not only have we seen the adverse effect of separating these 

employ ees shortly after the intensive recruitment drive for their serv- 
ices was concluded, but we find now that the pendulum has oe 
completely to the point where military employees are again replacing 
civilian workers. 

We maintain, Mr. Chairman, that these developments are wasteful 
in money and manpower. 

From time to time, we have invited the attention of the subcommittee 
to incidents illustrating the need for development of standards in the 
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military agencies which will insure general stability of employment 
for career civilians. 

It is not our desire to belabor such complaints. But we feel it 
would be helpful to the subcommittee in its deliberations to repeat just 
a few typical examples. 

On June 5, 1957, we advised the subcommittee of the abolishment 
of a civilian sheet-metal worker position at Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass. The civilian involved had acquired more than 15 
years of civilian service. His rate of pay was $2.37 per hour. Fol- 
lowing elimination of his position, the employee found it necessary 
to accept a position as laborer at the base with an hourly rate of $1.83. 
However, his sheet-metal duties were carried on by three staff ser- 
geants. 

At the same Air Force activity in July 1957 we were advised that a 
decision had been reached to eliminate five civilian telephone operator 
positions by the end of the current calendar year. The telephone 
experience of these employees ranges from 4 to 24 years, and their 
Federal Government service runs “from 2 to 10 years. Yet, these 
civilians were required to train their military replacements in the 
telephone operator positions. 

In October 1956 the national office of our organization referred to 
the Navy Department a complaint involving placement of military 
personnel in civilian positions at the Tag and Pass Office at the C orpus 
Christi Naval Air Station. 

The Department of Navy responded to this inquiry in January 
1957 indicating that the positions were originally held by military 
personnel prior to January 1955. At that time, a decision was made 
to release these military incumbents for assignment elsewhere and to 
make the. jobs available to civilians. Because of a substantial de- 
crease in the civilian personnel ceiling in November 1955, a decision 
was made to reassign military personnel again to the Tag and Pass 
Office jobs because they had traditionally performed the work. The 
10 civilians involved were placed in other positions. 

The Navy Department emphasized that this arrangement enabled 
the station to employ additional civilians in the firefighting and crash 
crews. 

Without attempting to develop a lengthy justification for designat- 
ing these positions as civilian, it can certainly be said that the un- 
certainty resulting from shifting the responsibility between civilian 
and military employees i is costly 1 in time and effort and morale. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to brief excerpts 
from two letters received by us on November 1, 1957, substantiating 
the fact that Operation Homefront is having little practical effect 
in curbing the practice outlined above. 

The first communication, presented by a career superintendent 
of a section at March Air Force Base, Calif., contains these pertinent 
comments : 

March AFB has undergone several reductions in civilian work force during 
the past 2 years. Current Unit Manning Document for 807th Installations 
Squadron published by Headquarters, SAC, authorizes military spaces in lieu 
of civilian wage-board spaces recently deleted. If this action is being taken 
as an economy move personnel responsible for directing this conversion of 


personnel spaces must not be in possession of the current cost figures for 
military labor. 
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Enclosed with the letter is a booklet, Facts About Your Future in 
the Air Force, prepared by the Base Reenlistment Office, March Air 
Force Base. 

Page 13 of the brochure carries a listing of compensation and 
emoluments for a staff sergeant on normal duty with more than 4 
years’ service and 3 dependents. The annual income computed from 
these items is $6,778. The nearest equivalent rates for civilian em- 
ployees under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, are the 
seventh step of grade GS-10 ($6,725) and the third step of grade 
GS-11 ($6,820). Under the Army-Air Force wage system, the 
equivalent rate for $6,778 in the Riverside, Calif., area is found at 
supervisory level 10, which has a range of $3.25 to $3.76 per hour. 

The pamphlet contains this enlightening statement also: 


A staff sergeant with over 4 years’ service is in the 20-percent income bracket 
of the United States according to the United States Treasury Department. 


The second letter received last week shows even more vividly the 
tragedy of the precent situation. 


I am representing myself and four other former civilian supervisory employees 
in a grievance appeal pending at Laredo Air Force Base, Tex. We are protest- 
ing the abolishment of our positions as being replaced by military personnel. 
Further we believe that these actions, practiced on a national seale, will irre- 
parably damage the Federal civil-service career system. 

Our combined Federal service totals more than 50 years of which some 25 
years have been in supervisory capacities. Although we all occupied foreman- 
type positions, we were eliminated as “nonessential” in the interests of “econ- 
omy.” Immediatedly thereafter our duties and responsibilities were assumed 
by military personnel. 

Upon receipt of this grievance the immediate reaction of higher authority 
was to order the removal of the military from the positions in question. Be- 
fore that time they did not deny that we had been replaced by military personnel, 
and, in fact, admitted that they had eliminated the civilian positions in every 
function where a suitable military replacement was available. They are con- 
tending that now the positions in question are vacant and not being filled by 
anyone. As these positions are supervisory in nature, to operate as they claim 
could only result in chaos. 


Within the past week also we have received a most disturbing re- 
port concerning the possibility of military personnel assignments to 
numerous civilian positions at Forts Benning, Bragg, and Campbell 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Army. The plan con- 
templates formation of a military unit titled “The Logistical Com- 
mand” to be composed of a table of organization and equipment for 
the purpose of operating functions normally carried on by civilian 
personnel. 

In March of this year, the attention of the AFGE national organi- 
zation was invited to the separation in reduction in force of 22 civilian 
employees operating a ferry service from Fort Baker, Calif., to the 
Nike site on nearby Angel Island, and performance of the entire 
operation by military personnel. 

The Departments of Defense and Army and various sources in 

Congress, including this subcommittee, were alerted to this develop- 
ment by the AFGE. 
_ In his response of May 1, 1957, the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
indicated the reduction was based on the need for reducing the num- 
ber of boats in service from 6 to 4. The reply also contained this 
comment : 
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Since military personnel are available on a 24-hour basis, 7 days per week, it 
was decided to continue the use of military crews in this reduced manpower 
availability situation. 

It is difficult, indeed, for us to understand that lack of availability 
of civilians on a 24-hour basis, 7 days a week provides convincin 
justification for eliminating all civilian positions in the operation, an 
having military personnel continue to operate the boats. The members 
of this subcommittee are aware of the numerous operations in Federal 
service requiring around-the-clock work by civilian employees. This 
includes, of course, work afloat as well as on shore. 

Even more recently, we have been apprised of a situation at Travis 
Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif., which dramatizes the serious na- 
ture of the problem. The Sacramento Bee for October 26, 1957, car- 
ried a front-page report on an injunction sought by 11 civilian fore- 
men at Travis Air Force Base. They maintain that the Air Force 
has taken steps to replace them with military personnel. A copy of 
the article is attached for the information of the subcommittee.. ‘This 
publicity imdicates that the task of utilizing the available military 
and civilian skills becomes quite aggravated when substantial reduc- 
tions in force occur among civilians. These are only typical illustra- 
tions of the frustrating experiences encountered by civilian employees 
in their desire to find a solution for this vexing problem. Even with 
the continuing attention given to the matter both on Capitol Hill and 
in the executive branch, we have not been able to find a satisfactory 
definition of military and civilian jobs. Up to this point, emphasis 
has been placed on issuance of general directives, development of mil- 
itary and civilian career ladders and policing the policy on the basis 
of specific complaints. What, then, is the solution ? 

It may well be that the time has come for Congress to attempt 
through legislation to develop a guide which will, in effect, distin- 
guish between a military and a civilian position. With the enactment 
of such legislation, the military departments will be encouraged to 
concentrate their planning on this problem and to move ahead rapidly 
and conclusively to a successful conclusion. 

Enclosed is a bill drafted to promote the career civil service in mili- 
tary agencies. The measure has been developed by our federation as 
a means of providing a starting point from which a legislative remedy 
can be applied to full utilization of civilian skills in military activities 
by encouraging a true career service. 

We do not maintain the language of the bill is faultless. Our objec- 
tive in presenting the draft is to establish the basic principle of dis- 
tinction between civilian and military responsibilities, Any language 
change which will clarify the principle involved will be welcomed. 

Mr. Chairman, with the continued intense interest displayed by the 
subcommittee to date in this serious matter, we are confident a solution 
will be found. 

Thank you for extending the opportunity for us to appear on this 
important phase of manpower utilization and development of a true 
civilian career service in the Federal Government. 


A BILL To promote a career civil-service system in the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 


Section 1. The Department of Defense shall utilize civilian employees in all 
positions which are essentially civilian in nature in the various shore establish- 
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ments or military installations. ‘The use of military personnel in billets at shore 
establishments or stations shall be restricted to the performance of such military 
duties as are defined by existing law. 

Sec. 2. Administrative control or supervision over incumbent civilian super- 
visors or other personnel shall be retained by civilians where military personnel 
are assigned to shore establishments or station billets for indoctrination or train- 
ing or for purposes other than those defined in section 5 of this Act. 

Seo. 3. The provisions of this Act shall not be construed as authority for vacat- 
ing any civilian position for the purpose of assigning military personnel to such 
position or of filling any vacant civilian positon by miltary personnel. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Defense is hereby directed to promulgate such imple- 


menting directives as are necessary to effectuate and enforce the provisions of 
this Act. 


Sec. 5. Military billets at shore establishments or stations, other than those 
for further training in the performance of military duties or indoctrination, are 
defined as commanding officers and heads of the major operating departments. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall become effective upon the date of passage. However, the 
Department of Defense may be granted a period not to exceed ninety calendar 
days in which to fully implement the provisions contained herein. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Campbell. 

Do you want to comment at all on the language in your bill and the 
effect of it? 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Chairman, I do not think any comment beyond 
what is contained in the statement is particularly necessary. 

What we are attempting to do is to get a definition which would 
have some meaning and some force. We know this is a difficult prob- 
lem and it is something which is very difficult to put in the form of 
a law, but we have come to the conclusion that that is what is necessary 
because of the fact we have been completely unsuccessful in finding a 
definition which will separate these jobs and functions in any other 
way. 

Mr. Davis. It is a very difficult task. 

Mr. Campset.. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Davis. Do you feel this bill would set up guidelines which 
would be pretty reliable and effective in establishing such a definition ? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes; I think so, Mr. Chairman. It would give us 
a sound basis to work from which we do not have now. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much having your comments on this 
problem. It is one which has been receiving and now is receiving and 
will continue to receive the attention of the subcommittee and the 
staff. 

Questions ? 

Mr. Gross. I simply want to say, Mr. Campbell, that I am glad to 
have your statement. One of the primary concerns of this committee 
is whether there is this business of reducing civilian employment in 
Government and simply filling the positions with military person- 
nel. I did not have the opportunity to read your bill until this time 
but I will be interested to study it. 

Mr. Campseit. This is a problem which repeatedly has been 
brought to our attention and it accounts for our intense interest in the 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I was furnished with a copy of a letter which was 
addressed to Senator Russell by Congressman Forrester on October 
30, 1957. I think a copy of this letter was forwarded to you. It is 
on this same subject. 
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One of the interesting points that Congressman Forrester makes 
is the drafting of young men and placing them in positions which 
really have no relation to military activities. 

Mr. Davis. I remember receiving a copy of that letter, Mr. Camp- 
bell. I do not have it available here at this hearing, however. 

Would you care to insert that copy of the letter in the record ? 

Mr. Campsett. I would like to do that if I may. 

Mr. Davis. It will be admitted at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Americus, Ga., October 30, 1957. 
Hon. RicHarp B. Russet, 
United States Senator, 
Winder, Ga. 

Dear Dick: It has come to my attention that the Army is not only considering 
(but probably is about to put in immediate operation) the formation of a mili- 
tary unit to be known as the Logistical Command, to be composed of Table of 
Organization and Equipment (military units) for the purpose of taking over 
and operating functions heretofore normally operated with civilian personnel. 
That, the plan is to use it on a trial basis at Fort Benning, Fort Bragg and Fort 
Campbell, with the ultimate goal being to replace the entire civilian work force 
with military. 

I say again, that I am informed that this is about to occur, and it is my opinion 
that it should be stopped in its tracks. My reasons are summed up as follows: 

1. I simply cannot agree that our boys be drafted for the purpose of being 
used as laborers. Their freedom and their right to continue their studies, or 
begin their life’s ambition are entirely too precious for that. 

2. It would necessitate the drafting of highly technical personnel to be used 
as laborers. This would be an unwarranted and unjustified drain upon private 
enterprise. 

8. This plan would undoubtedly cause mass unemployment. That would be 
the result in the district I represent. My district is flanked on the west by Fort 
Benning; on the east by Warner Robins; on the north by Cochran Field, and 
on the south by Turner Field and the United States Marine Depot Base. 
Actually, and I admit it is unsound economically, military employment of civil- 
ians is almost as much a part of our economy as are cotton and peanut crops. 
All of us hope that sometime our entire military program can be reduced to 
peacetime strength, but this cannot be done at once, even when circumstances 
would permit for the impact would be too great. At the present time, such a 
plan would be utterly without any regard to our economic picture. 

4. The cost of an Army civilian worker is about $3,500 per year, as contrasted 
to the cost of a soldier of around $10,000 per year. 

5. A reasonable human being would not expect a boy drafted in the service 
to do work as a laborer, to be interested in his work at all. He would realize 
the injustice too forcibly for that. 

I certainly hope that the House and Senate Armed Services Committees and 
the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee chairman, will do everything that they 
ean to stop this movement before it begins. 

Your friend, 
E. L. Forrester, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Jonansen. I am likewise happy to have your testimony. I 
think I sense something of the problem involved in the bill you 
propose. 

I wonder if the problem is not pretty well summed up in the first 
sentence of the first section which states: 


The Department of Defense shall utilize civilian employees in all positions 
which are essentially civilian in nature. 


Are there in military regulations or in some law already in existence 
either definitions or precedents which amplify and clarify positions 
essentially civilian in nature? 
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In other words, you are in the difficult position of defining a thing 
by simply repeating the term. 

I wonder whether in law or in regulations or in precedent there 
is something which pretty well establishes what “essentially civilian in 
nature” means? 

Mr. Camppetu. There is nothing except the general statement, posi- 
tions which are essentially civilian in nature to be filled by civilians. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You are trying to spell it out in legislation. Yet, 
unless there is some basis, either in usage or in law, is that not what 
will have to be done? 

Mr. Campset. Yes. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. For instance, there is a telephone operator at a 
military post. Is that a civilian function or a military function? 
How do we meet the problem in a way which avoids having the mili- 
tary place its determination on something being civilian or military ? 

Mr. Campsetyu. Of course, the principal reason that we have a draft 
law is because we believe that the young men of this country ought 
to be brought into the military service for a time so that they are 

iven some training so that in the event of war they are not thrown 
mto combat and warfare with no experience and no training. 

It would seem to me that if that is the case the military authorities 
know the kind of military training they should get in order to prepare 
them as much as possible for an emergency. 

Certainly the operation of a telephone switchboard or the operation 
of an IBM machine or the taking over of a foremanship in some 
activity would not be calculated to train somebody to meet the exigen- 
cies of warfare. 

Mr. Jonansen. I want the gentleman to understand that I am com- 
pletely out of sympathy with drafting young men to perform civilian 
duties. Iam in complete agreement with your viewpoint. 

With the peculiar nature that war seems to be acquiring, is not the 
problem of the line of demarcation becoming more difficult ? 

Mr. Campsety. Well, in a sense it might be becoming more difficult, 
Mr. Johansen, but I do not believe that it is impossible of solution, 
I believe much can be done. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. For example, I happen to have, and I am not as 
familiar with it as I want to be, a Sage installation in my district. 

Are the technicians attached to a Sage installation performing mili- 
tary or civilian functions? I speak now within the meaning of this 
proposed law. I do not know and I would like to get clarification 
as to where you draw the line. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think it can be set up on a machinelike basis. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. I realize that. 

Mr. Davis. I think each individual installation will have to have 
personal and individual attention. 

Mr. JoHansen. On the one hand I do not want to hamstring the 
military in terms of sound, long-range operations. On the other hand, 
I certainly do not want the military to use this as a device for pre- 
tending that they have made reductions in civilian personnel, which 
is the reason I have frequently asked witnesses in the military whether 
the reduction they were talking about was net, meaning that it was not 
replaced by military personnel. 
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Mr. Campsett. I think part of the solution, and an important part 
of the solution, lies in the area of good management. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Which is hard to legislate. 

Mr. Campset.. Yes, very hard to legislate. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Dennison? 

Mr. Dennison. I, too, want to thank you for coming here this morn- 
ing, Mr. Campbell. 

T think you know that it has been one of the purposes of these hear- 
ings to try to develop some guidelines for greater utilization of the 

talents of scientists and engineers. 

In looking over this proposed bill of yours, and I have just seen it, 
how would you distinguish the civilian character of the work of a 
scientist and engineer “and the military character of the work of a 
scientist or engineer ? 

Mr. Campsety. The operations of scientists do not lie in the area 
of combat. Their activities would be practically 100-percent support 
activities. 

Mr. Dennison. So you would not permit, under your definition of 
scientist, such a man to be in the military ? 

Mr. Camprett. Not unless it was under some exceptional condition. 
Offhand I would say I would not agree they ought to be in the military. 

Mr. Dennison. What would you do if you found scientists in the 
military? Would you demand that they be discharged ? 

Mr. Camprsett. I do not know that T would want to use that word, 
but I. certainly would advocate that they be transferred to civilian 
status. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you not agree that a scientist who is concerned 
with a guided missile and the development of fuel for a guided missile 
perhaps i is involved in the most critical military operation that this 
country presently faces ? 

Mr. CampsetL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennison. You agree, therefore, that that is a military func- 
tion in itself? 

Mr. Campsety. No; it isa support activity. 

One objection I would have, Mr. Dennison, is that it would lead to 
situations similar to the Nickerson case where differences of opinion 
are affected by military rules and regulations which do not apply to 
civilians. 

Mr. Dennison. My thought is that perhaps you might exempt 
scientists and engineers from the application of this bill. What would 
be your position on that ? 

Mr. Campsety. Would that be for the purpose of permitting them 
to be commissioned in the military service ? 

Mr. Dennison. There are scientists and engineers, civilian scientists 
and engineers, who are today working for all defense branches of the 
Government. Some are in uniform and some are not. 

My thought is that rather than encumber the present work and 
future work of scientists and engineers in the development of these 
fields we simply do not involve them in a dispute as to whether or not 
they are engaged in a civilian activity or a military activity. 

Certainly to my way of thinking, and I might disagree with you, 
anybody who is involved in developing a guided missile, a fuel, or any- 
thing else, an alloy for a guided missile, certainly is involved in’a 
most essential military capacity. 
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Mr. Campsetu. There is no question about that, Mr. Dennison, but 
it is a support activity. It is not an actual combat activity. 

Mr. Dennison. That may be the only kind of combat we will get 
into. 

What would be your answer as to whether or not you would be will- 
ing to exempt them from the application of this bill, speaking now 
of scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Campbell. My opinion is that they ought to be civilians, 

Mr. Dennison. Do I assume from your answer that you would op- 
pose a clause exempting them ? 

Mr. Campseti. Apparently we misunderstand each other, Mr. Den- 
nison. What we are trying to do is to get a workable definition of 
what is a military duty and what is a civ ilian duty. 

I certainly would advocate that all of these scientists be regarded 
as civilian-duty employees. 

Mr. Dennison. And the military departments would not be per- 
mitted to utilize scientists and engineers in research and development 
in uniform ¢ 

Mr. CampsE.t, That is right. 

There can be exceptions to every rule, of course. 

Mr. Dennison. That is what I am trying to get at. Would you be 
willing to except scientists and engineers from the application of this 
proposed bill of yours? 

Mr. Campse.u. In specific cases I think so; yes. 

Mr. Dennison. What specific cases do you have in mind ? 

Mr. Campsett. Where the exercise of some rank also might be in- 
volved. 

Mr. Dennison. I think we have to agree that most of the qualified 
and very talented scientists and engineers are in the so-called super- 
grades. Would you be willing to exempt scientists and engineers who 
are exercising responsibility comparable to that exercised “by those in 
supergrades ¢ 

Mr. Campsexn. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I am sure, Mr. Campbell, you would not advocate 
abolition of the Army Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Campsett. The Hoover Commission advocated that the Army 
engineers be eliminated from the rivers and harbors program, I think. 

No; I was thinking in terms not so much of engineers but scientists. 

I think the engineers are in a slightly different category. 

Mr. Dennison. Do you make a distinction between the applica- 
tion of the law to the two of them ? 

Mr. Campsett. One of the things that makes this a difficult prob- 
lem is that you simply cannot nail it down. I would not advocate 
that. 

Mr. Dennison. The purpose may be quite worthwhile, but there is 
no sense in inviting a whole lot of lawsuits and grievances before the 
Civil Service Commission or any other long, drawn-out procedures 
over definitions. The only reason that I am making these inquiries 
is to try, if possible, to develop some kind of pinpointing of definition 
which will prevent unnecessary litigation and unnecessary discussion 
and waste of time on grievances. 

Mr. Campse.t. I am sure that, if the authorities turn their atten- 
tion to this problem, they can come up with an improvement over the 
present situation. 
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Mr. Dennison. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Campbell, thank you very much for your state- 
ment and for your presence with us here today. 

Mr. Campsect. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness will be Mr. Robert E. Merriam, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Merriam, we are 
glad to have you with us again and we will appreciate very much 
having your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN B. CLIN- 
TON, STAFF ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Merriam. Thank you very much. I have with me Mr. John 
Clinton, of the Director’s Office, with whom I think you are ac- 
quainted. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, which, if I 
may, I would like to present and then I shall be glad to answer any 
questions you have. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Merriam. I appreciate the opportunity to again appear be- 
fore you to discuss the activities of the Bureau of the ‘Budget relating 
to the control of personnel in the executive branch. I am particu- 
larly happy to go over our record with you because of our joint re- 
sponsibility—yours for enacting basic legislation and appropriating, 
and ours for wisely and economically administering these programs. 
This dual role requires the closest meee in ‘Teaching our mu- 
tus 

As you know, ‘efficient manpower utilization nm been a most im- 
portant objective of the President and this administration since tak- 
ing office. On February 3, 1953, then Budget Director Dodge, at the 
request of the President, issued a general directive outlining adminis- 
tration policy concerning the filling of vacancies and other manpower 
controls. In the intervening period, executive branch personnel has 
been reduced by 268,632, or over 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. What is your date? 

Mr. Merriam. That is as of September 30,1957. We all know that 
there have been some increases and some decreases within this overall 
total, and that the Defense Establishment has made the most drastic 
cuts. But, within the civilian agencies, only three of the major de- 
partments or agencies show any substantial increases since January 
1953. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Do you later designate those three, or will you do 
so now ¢ 

Mr. Merrtam. I shall be glad to do that now, if you like, Mr. 
Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Just identify them. 

Mr. Merriam. The Department of Agriculture, the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department, and the grouping that we put 
together under the State Department and related agencies—USLA, 
Mutual Security. Those three. 

Mr. JoHansen. The gentleman is aware that the State Department 
representatives, when they come up here and testify, do not use the 
same grouping. 
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Mr. Merriam. I understand you can slice it many different ways. 
For purposes of simplification, we put them all together as, in effect, 
our international organization. 

Effective manpower utilization has been the administration goal 
continuously since the Dodge directive. The essence of those earlier 
instructions was repeated again this year, and agency manpower con- 
trols were further tightened up. Although the President continues 
to place primary reliance on the individual department or agency 
head for the policing of the various control plans, the departments 
also are required to provide the Bureau of the Budget with monthly 
reports of progress. These results are reviewed with the President. 
Other meetings are held to obtain firsthand reports of personnel- 

control plans “and progress. Our budget hearings with the various 
agencies—now in progress for fiscal 1959—also give us an excellent 
opportunity to analyze the need for and use of personnel, as do the 
various apportionment procedures. 

The combination of these various methods provide, in our opinion, 
adequate and effective control procedures. The agencies have re- 
sponded well to the President’s manpower directives, and, despite 
some obvious examples where workload and/or programs continue 
to mount, the general trend in employment is now down. The Presi- 
dent’s objective is to continue absorbing new functions and workload 
into existing staff wherever conditions permit. 

You have inquired about compliance with Public Law 801 of the 
84th Congress. Our Office of Legislative Reference reviews all 

agency comments on proposed legislation, and included in its check- 
list of items for review is this one. We welcome your continuing 
assistance in this most important endeavor. 

As I have indicated before, Mr. Chairman, we stand ready to co- 
operate in every way possible in your very important task. 

Mr. Davis. We certainly need your cooperation, Mr. Merriam. As 
you know, we have been doing our dead-level best to get it for the 
last 3 years. I think as far as you are concerned it has been your 
attitude to cooperate. However, the results oftentimes have been most 
discouraging to us here on the subcommittee. 

I notice that you state in next to the last paragraph that the general 
trend in employment is now down. When did it start down? 

Mr. Merriam. I think the most important factor in the last few 
months, as we all know, has been the rather sharp curtailment of the 
civilian employment in ‘the Military Establishment which started, of 
course, a few months back. 

Mr. Davis. I do not hesitate to say that we have had real cooperation 
in the Defense Department, but the other departments have not even 
approximated that spirit of cooperation. For instance, as the Defense 
Department has made reductions in civilian employment it looks as if 
other agencies in the executive branch have absorbed the reductions 
which have been made to a large extent with increased employment. 
As you know, the peak in civilian employment within recent years was 
recently reached, with 2,407,000 civilian employees. Up until that 
time there had been a constant uptrend instead of a downtrend. I 
do not have the table right before me but for what month was that 
2,407,000 figure ? 

Mr. Merrtam. I think our figures are slightly different. Probably 
yours may include the legislative eand judiciary. I think the top figure 
that we have was in July, 2,395,415. I would like to say 
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Mr. Davis. No, I am talking about in the executive branch of the 
Government. It got up to 2,407,000 just recently. I should have 
had my figures here, but I thought you had the same figures I had. 

Mr. Merriam. No,sir. My figures show the July 1957 figure, which 
of course includes the summertime seasonal employment that you get, 
particularly in the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior. 

If I may just comment briefly, Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
that the figures will show that part of the Defense reductions have been 
in effect eaten up through increases in some of the other agencies. I 
think, however, that it is important again to take a look at where the 
increases are largely centered. You will find that the two largest 
areas of increase are, first, in the Post Office Department, where they 
have had a very substantial increase in volume of mail; secondly, in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—I am speaking 
now over the last year—and by far the largest part of the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare increase is in two places: In Social Security Ad- 
ministration and in the health programs. In terms of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, which, as you know and as is uniformly agreed, 
is a very efficient operation, you have a certain workload factor. Due 
to amendments to the act a year ago, they have had an increase in 
personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Are you talking about employment in the continental 
United States or are you including the total Federal civilian employ- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. These are full-time, part-time, and intermittent em- 
ployees of the executive branch taken from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion figures. 

Mr. Davis. I am looking at the Civil Service Commission’s report, 
and it shows for August 1957, total Federal civilian employment, 
9.415.330. 

Mr. Merriam. Federal civilian employment. Is that executive 
branch only? I think not. 

Mr. Davis. Executive branch, 2,388,000. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Legislative branch, 22,000; judicial branch, roughly 
4,000. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. I think that explains our difference. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. What date was that, judge? 

Mr. Davis. That was for August 1957. 

For July 1957 the total was 2,422,000. This is really not the table 
that I was referring to when I mentioned the figure of 2,407,000. 
That is the figure that I have in my office file on this subject. I think 
that was in July of this year, either July or August. It is my recol- 
lection that is the figure for the executive branch. Does that corre- 
spond with your figures ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. We show 2,395,000 in July of 1957. This 
includes the executive branch and includes those outside the continental 
limits as well as within. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I am talking about. I am including the 
total executive employment. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. Soam I. 
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Mr. Davis. You say it was 2,395,000 when ? 

Mr. Merriam. July of 1957. 

Mr. Davis. What was it in August ? 

Mr. Merriam. 2,388,000. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, I believe it should be noted that they do 
not count in the executive branch, for total employment purposes, 
certain figures such as the General Accounting Office, 5,500, and the 
Government Printing Office, 6,400, which they place in the legislative 
branch as far as these figures are concerned. 

Mr. Davis. Then that would run it up. 

Mr. Beten. That would be 11,000 additional. 

Mr. Merriam. I hope you are not suggesting that we have responsi- 
bility for the General Accounting Office. I think the law is quite clear 
on that and on the Printing Office as well. ‘That is the reason for their 
exclusion from those figures. 

Mr. Beten. They perform a lot of work for the executive branch. 

Mr. Merriam. Of course everything that goes on is coordinated, but 
we have to go by what the law says is the executive branch. 

Mr. Davis. Do you get the Byrd committee reports ? 

Mr. Merriam, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What do the Byrd committee reports show ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not have that with me, but they are taken from 
the same figures, from the civil service figures. It should be equivalent. 

Mr. Gross. A moment ago you said everything that goes on is co- 
ordinated. We like to think that everything that goes on is coordi- 
nated. 

Mr. Merriam. Let me put it this way: It is interrelated, Congress- 
man Gross.. I accept your amendment. 

Mr. Davts. You mentioned a few moments ago the figure of 2,250,- 
000. What was the figure? 

Mr. Merriam. For when, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. I think you mentioned for September. 

Mr. Merriam. 2,354,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What does that include? 

Mr. Merriam. That is executive branch personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Continental United States and abroad ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. It includes everyone except overseas con- 
tract hires by the Defense Department. 

Mr. Davis. We have gotten off the track by talking about a few 
thousand difference here. Let me get back to the subject. 

What does your file show is the peak month of employment before 
the downtrend started ? 

Mr. Merriam. July of 1957. You are correct. 
ar. Davis. Up until July 1957 there has been an uptrend for how 

ong? 

Mr. Merrram. Of course it is always hard to give you a simple 
answer to that because of the seasonal fluctuations every year. If you 
compare the same month in various years it is correct that over the 
period of the last year, on a month-by-month comparison there would 
have been an increase. 

Mr. Davis. It is longer than the last year, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, it probably goes back to 1955, I would say, when 
the low point was reached, or perhaps 1954. 
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Mr. Davis. It is getting pretty close to 3 years, then, that there 
has been an uptrend, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. I would have to analyze these figures to give you 
an exact answer. 

Mr. Davis. You work with this every day. Is that generally cor- 
rect or not? 

Mr. Merriam, Let me give you an illustration. For purposes of 
comparison we have made a table showing July of each year since 1953 
and January of each year, which gives you two base points. If you 
like, I can give you those figures by half-year intervals. 

Mr. Davis. I do not care to go into it by 2 intervals. I just 
want to know generally, is it or is it not true that for nearly 3 
years there has been an uptrend in Federal civilian employment? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct, there has been a slight upward 
trend. 

Mr. Davis. It has gone up from about two-million-three-hundred- 
and-twenty-thousand-odd to two-million-four-hundred-thousand-odd. 
According to my recollection it is 2,407,000. From that it has gone up 
almost 100,000 in that period of time; has it not? 

Mr. Merriam. Actually the low point percentagewise in compari- 
son with January of 1953 was in January of 1956, when there were 
2,334,000 employees, or 11 percent fewer than January 1953. 

Mr. Davis. The increase has been not in defense activities but in 
nondefense activities, I believe; is that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. The low month was not 2,334,000, It got down into the 
twenties; did it not ? 

Mr. Merriam. There may have been 1 month when it did. I was 
taking these 6-month periods that we have for purposes of comparison 
because you get fluctuations in every month of the year for particular 
reasons. In March and April you have a bulge in Internal Revenue 
for processing income-tax returns. In December you have a bulge in 
the Post Office. In June, July, and August you have a bulge in 
Interior, Agriculture, and several other agencies, So you get all 
kinds of monthly fluctuations. The only fair basis of comparison, 
I believe, is to take the same month of any particular set of years, 

Mr. Davis. It is worth while, also, I think, to note the floor, to take 
a starting point as to the lowest point of employment and figure from 
there on up—where the trend upward starts and the point where the 
downtrend starts—and try to put our finger on the causes for the 
increases and decreases, 

Mr. Merriam. As I was saying a while ago, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the interesting thing is to take a look at the specifies of the various 
departments and to note exactly where the increases have taken place. 
As I noted in my opening statement, the bulk of the increases outside 
of the Defense Establishment have taken place in three departments. 
By and large, the remainder of the departments, if you average them 
out, have had a net decrease of personnel since January of 1953. 

Within those departments you find certain conditions and factors 
which do require the hiring of personnel.. An easy, and obvious ex- 
ample is the Post Office Départment with its mail volume load. 

he fact is that’ over this 4-year period there:has, been-a 15-percent 
increase in mail volume of the Post Office Department and a 4-percent 
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increase in personnel, which would indicate that in part, at least, this 
tremendous increase in volume has been absorbed in the existing per- 
sonnel operating in the Department. 

Mr. JoHansen. May I ask this question. When you make the 
statement that the general trend in employment is now down, are 
you relating that to what it was in 1953? Do you mean that it is 
down in relation to 1953 or down in relation to when ? 

Mr. Merrtém. Both; down in relation to 1953 and down in rela- 
tion to the last year. 

Mr. Davis. at was it in 1953? 

Mr. Merriam. In January 1953, 2,623,000. 

Mr. Davis. That was the peak of employment during the Korean 
war. 

Mr. Merrtam. Whether it was the peak employment, unquestion- 
ably the Korean fighting was on at that time. 

Mr. Davis. That is the accepted reason for its reaching that high 
figure; is it not, Mr. Merriam? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; and, as I have already indicated, a good part 
of the reduction, the lion’s share of the reduction has taken place in 
the Defense Establishment. What I am trying to say, however, is 
that within the civilian agencies you will find that aside from three 
of the agencies you actually had a net reduction as well since Jan- 
uary of 1953. 

Mr. Davis. I do not feel that the reduction from the peak figure 
of the Korean war is anything to crow about. That reduction should 
have come just as an automatic process. I do not think we should be 
patting ourselves on the back if there was a fairly substantial re- 
duction from that peak period. 

Mr. Jonansen. With respect, Mr. Merriam, to what other period, 
what more recent period, is there validity to the statement that the 
pel trend in employment is now down? What period and what 

gures support that statement ? 

I would like to believe that is true, but I am from Missouri by way 
of Michigan on this. 

Mr. Merrram. Let me take the last available figure, September 30, 
1957. Total executive branch personnel as of that date was 2,354,469. 
Total executive branch personnel September 30, 1956, 2,376,419; a 
= reduction of approximately 22,000 on that equivalent month-end 

ate. 

Mr. Davis. I shall have the figures here in a minute which will give 
us what the actual reduction has been. If I am not mistaken I think 
that there has been about a 33,000 reduction within the last 2 months. 
Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Merrtam. On June 30, 1957, there. were 2,389,000, and on Sep- 
‘tember 30, 1957, 2,354,000. Yes, sir; that is about 35,000. 

Mr. Davis. Certainly there has been a downtrend since then, but 
itis mighty late getting started. 

Mr. .JoHANSEN. Let. us pursue the matter further. . That.is fine, 
‘and: I am delighted with it. How much ofthat has béen Defense 
Department; would you say? 

Mr. Merrram,. I would say in net alliof it. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is the point, Mr. Merriam. You say ‘intiet all 
of this reduction is: Defense Departnient, which is-certuinty the most 
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vital Department in our Government today. Yet the statement is that 
this is a general trend. I construe “general” to apply overall to the 
various and sundry departments of the Government. You cannot 
justify that term “general trend” if, by your own testimony, all of the 
reduction net is in the Defense Department. The point is that, as we 
shall probably be asked, if we have to start spending more money and 
increasing manpower in the Defense Department because of Sputnik 
or because of the propaganda values to the Pentagon in Sputnik, cer- 
tainly a terrific effort ought to be made to curtail in some of these 
civilian fields that are not as essential and not as vital to the defense 
of this Nation. To say that there is a general trend downward would 
seem to imply that that trend applies in all of the other phases of the 
executive branch, and yet if I understand your testimony rightly the 
general trend has been in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Merriam. If you put the totals together. I thought I made 
clear there were some ups and some downs. 

Mr. Jowansen. But the general trend in the nonmilitary, non- 
Defense Department, isnotdown;isit? Itisup. 

Mr. Merriam. It has been in the last year or year and a half. 

Mr. JoHansen. Up? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHansen. Then you cannot make a generalization that the 
general trend in employment in the Federal Government is down. It 
is not a general trend. It is a specific trend in a specific department. 

Mr. Merrtam. We have to look at the overall total figure. 

Mr. JouHansen. I am challenging the statement, which is a general- 
ization which your own figures do not support. 

Mr. Davis. I concur in that. 

Mr. Merriam, we do not get you over here to quarrel with you. 
What we try to do is to get this thing down. You know ever since 
this committee has been set up we have outlined a plan which, if it 
had been followed all the way ee the Government agencies, would 
already have resulted in very substantial reductions. We have not 
been able to get them followed ; have we? 

Mr. Merriam. Are you talking about not filling vacancies? 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about the plan that we outlined and gave 
what you might call blueprints for cutting down the number of Fed- 
eral civilian employees—for one, to review vacancies. You are fa- 
miliar with all these requests we have been making; are you not? 

Mr. Merriam. I certainly am. 

Mr. Davis. You know we have asked that vacancies be reviewed; 
do you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; and as [I indicated, this has been the policy of 
this administration since February of 1953, and it is being dn, and 
on a very fair basis. 

Mr. Davis. It has been done in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Merriam. It is being done in all the departments. 

Mr. Davis. I do not feel that it has been done with any view of 
really: trying to cut down vacancies, because if it had been, I think a 
lot of them would have been cut out. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
has been done, and: the problem lies elsewhere.. The trouble isy we 
sometimes do not, want to face directly the facts that are leading to 
some of the increases. 
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I cited the post office as an example. 

Mr. Davis. How much increase has there been in the postal service ? 

Mr. Merriam. In which period ? 

Mr. Davis. Say from 1953 to date. 

Mr. Merriam. Since January 31, 1953, through September 30, 1957, 
there have been increases of 21,000 employees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment—4 percent. As I indicated a few minutes ago, in that same period 
there has been a 15-percent increase in the workload, the volume of mail 
handled by the Post Office Department. We can say we will cut back 
to the 1953 level and cut 21,000 employees out of the Post Office De- 
partment, but if we do we are going to have to say, then, and I think 
the Congress would have to say this as a matter of policy, we want 
less service by the Post Office Department. We would have to say that 
we want one delivery a day, or we want no Saturday deliveries, or some 
of the other ways that have been suggested to cut down on the volume 
of the mail and activities of the Department. If asa matter of policy 
this is the determination that Congress makes it would be a very simple 
thing to cut down the number of people there. 

Mr. Davis. I realize that there has been some ground for increases 
in the Post Office Department. We have had an increase in popula- 
tion, there has been more mail to handle, and all that. I realize that. 
But that does not account for the continual expansion all the way 
across the board, taking into consideration the reductions made in 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. Merriam. There has not been a continual expansion across the 
board, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry to disagree with you. Actually 
there have been as many decreases as there have been increases in that 
same period. 

Mr. Davis. There has been this constant increase since 1955 on up to 
July of this year, when there was a downtrend. 

Mr. MerrrAm. If I may take another example to show you. In the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, they have increased 
since January of 1953 by some 16,000 personnel. Approximately half 
of that increase has been in the old-age and survivors’ insurance, the 
Social Security Administration, from 13,000-plus to 21,000-plus people, 
about an 8,000 increase in personnel. That is directly related to 
changes in the Social Security Act, amendments, broader coverage 
of the act, a larger volume of pieces of paper which flow through the 
Social Security Administration. 

They could be cut if the Congress as a matter of policy wanted to 
say we are not going to cover as many people in the system. 

This does not mean there is no room for absorption of workload. 
There is, and I am sure there are additional places where manpower 
economies can be made. But the experts with whom I have talked 
generally concede and agree that the Social Security Administration 
is a highly efficient, a highly mechanized operation which has won 


the plaudits of all who have examined it from the standpoint of 


efficiency of operation. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Do you have figures there for employment in the 
Office of Education by any chance, showing whether that has been up 


or down? 


Mr. Merrtam. I am sorry, I do not have those with me. Almost the 
entire increase in Health, Education, and Welfare has taken place im 
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social security which I just mentioned, and in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, where there has been an 8,000 increase. That stems very largely 
from the increased emphasis on research, the increased emphasis on 
the National Institutes of Health and their operation, finding the 
causes of some of our killers of today, and the very liberal appropria- 
tions which the Congress has made to the Public Health Service and 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Merriam, I want to repeat what I think I have 
said in previous years, and that is that I have no quarrel with you 
when you come up here as an accusing conscience and point out to 
the Congress that some of the substantial increases in employment are 
the direct result of what the majority of my colleagues do. I am 
delighted to have you come up and be that accusing conscience because 
I think some of the things that we do in this Congress in the way 
of adding new functions to the Federal Government make it inevitable 
that we add additional personnel. That is one of the reasons, among 
many, that I have opposed some of those additions, including in the 
public health end of things in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare this preposterous Federal sewage disposal program. I 
recognize that we must accept the consequences of our sins also. I 
want to be completely fair with you about it. 

But the thing that disturbs me is that, by a statement that the gen- 
eral trend in employment is now down, you are going to lull some of 
these colleagues of mine into the state of mind that they can keep on 
adding to the functions of the Federal Government willy-nilly and 
still have the trend go down, and that is not going to happen, and 
they ought not to be deluded that it will happen. 

Mr. Merriam. I certainly would agree with you in that, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Gross. I want to join my colleague from Michigan in that 
statement, but I wanted to add that we have had a good many bills 
coming to us from the White House and various other places in the 
executive branch of the Government calling for the creation of new 
commissions, new agencies, new employees, and invariably they bear 
the stamp of approval of the Bureau of the Budget. So, in a lot of 
things that Congress does, you cannot divest yourself of that respon- 
sibility, either. When I say “you” I do not mean you, Mr. Merriam. 
I recognize you as a representative of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Merriam. I certainly concur thoroughly in that. I am simply 
trying to place this thing in focus in such a way that we can come 
to grips with it from all angles. May I just add that, certainly, 
citing these facts, Congressman Johansen, does not in any way, as far 
as the executive branch is concerned, divorce us from responsibility 
to try to find economies and savings wherever possible. This we are 
going to do. 

Mr. Jowansen. And, incidentally, so the record is completely 
straight, I want it noted that the President of the United States and 
the administration opposed this sewage-disposal proposal. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Davis.,I was talking to. you about things we have been trying 
toxget: the departments and agencies; todo since 1955. We started 
off asking them to do these things. 

First, we recommended the immediate issuance by the head of each 
department and agency of a freeze order on personnel hiring which 

98219—57——18 
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would restrict hiring to the absolute minimum. A specific restriction 
on new appointments is an important requirement if manpower re- 
ductions are to be realized promptly. 

Second, we asked a review of delegations of authority for hiring 
personnel. Administrative approval for new hirings should be kept 
at a high enough level to assure that the filling of vacant positions 
will be made only after it has been determined by proper administra- 
tive authority that such action is absolutely necessary under new 
criteria established in keeping with this program. 

Third, we urged the establishment of a specific numerical goal for 
reduction of manpower during the next 90 days. We did not get 
any cooperation on that. These Government agencies and depart- 
ments in the executive branch bucked and kicked like a steer at every 
step of the way in all of these things we have been trying to get them 
to do. The Defense Department did establish a numerical goal for 
reduction of manpower, but practically no other department did. We 
asked them, also, to do these things to achieve immediate reductions: 

Require a review by the supervisor or head of each of the unit op- 
erations to determine where it might be possible to eliminate, by trans- 
fer or attrition, one or more filled positions. We got no cooperation 
in that. 

Another step was review by the supervisor or head of each higher 
echelon of the unit operation to determine where it might be possible 
to eliminate, by transfer or attrition, at least one filled position. We 
got no cooperation in that. 

We asked them to conduct functional surveys. We gavea blueprint 
for how this huge, swollen, Federal civilian payroll could be cut. 
Almost everywhere the tendency has been to laugh it off, to say we 
have to expand and we are going to expand, and to submit here, year 
after year, budget requests not for reduced manpower but for in- 
creased manpower. I do not think I am exaggerating in the slightest 
degree in making that statement. Do you? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; I do, Judge. 

Mr. Davis. Where? 

Mr. Merriam. In the first place, I think all of the items which you 
have mentioned are matters of continuing attention to both the Exec- 
utive Office of the President and the individual departments. This 
problem of management control, manpower utilization, as we are all 
aware, is a day-in and day-out process. I think all of the things that 
this committee has suggested, by and large, have a great deal of merit 
and are very good. They are suggestions with which we concur, as I 
have indicated to this committee before. I think, as far as the filling of 
vacancies is concerned, as far as the question of attrition, as far as the 
question of checking on transfers, as far as continuing manpower sur- 
veys is concerned, you will find the various executive agencies have 
been doing these very things. 

Mr. Davis. I maintain that, immediately after we started this cam- 
paign to cut off 10 percent of ‘the civilian personnel on the Govern- 
ment payroll, 10 percent should have been cut off. What do’ you 
think about that ? 

Mr.’ Merriam. Judge, I do not believe that there is a 10-percent 
waste factor in the Federal manpower establishment. I do not think 
there could possibly be. 
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Mr. Davis. Did not Mr. Brundage, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, have an article in the U. S. News & World Report in 
which he said that 10 percent of the civilian personnel on the Govern- 
ment payroll could be eliminated without any injury to the Govern- 
ment service ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. We went through this the last time I was 
here. That was not exactly what he said. 

Mr. Davis. Exactly what did he say ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not have that with me this time. I did not 
know you were going to get into it again. 

Mr. Davis. That is exactly what he said, is it not? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; it is not. If I may continue, I do not 
believe that there is a 10-percent fat factor, if you will, or waste 
factor. I believe the only way in which a 10-percent reduction—I am 
talking about the civilian establishments outside of the military, be- 
cause I believe you have suggested they be considered separately—the 
only way a 10-percent reduction could be achieved would be through 
the elimination of certain of the activities which these departments 
carry on. This does not mean there cannot be some percentage of 
reduction because of inefficient utilization. I am sure there can be 
and must be, but I do not believe you could get a 10-percent reduction 
of personnel outside of the Defense Department without cutting out 
some of the functions these departments now carry on. 

Mr. Davis. I will say that the March 15, 1957, issue of U. S. News 
& World Report, in a question and answer interview with Director 
of the Budget Percival F. Brundage entitled “What’s Behind the 
Budget Trouble,” contains the following at page 70: 

Q. Couldn’t the Government carry on all its essential programs with 10 per- 
cent fewer employees? 

A. I think probably so. 

You think, then, Mr. Merriam, that we will never get down below 
the 2 million figure again ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I did not say that, because I cannot predict 
what the Congress is going to do, or even tell you what the Executive 
will recommend in the way of a budget which, after all, sets the level 
of services for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Davis. We had, as you know, in January 1950, less than 2 
million. 

Mr. Merriam, That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. We had 1,950,365. 

Mr. Merriam. And we also had an Armed Forces Establishment 
which was spending at the rate of about $10 billion a year, and civilian 
employment commensurate with that. We now have an Armed 
Forces Establishment. spending at the rate of over $38 billion a year, 
and a civilian establishment commensurate with that. So that, again, 
is an overall comparison, which has to be broken down. 

Mr. Davis. If all of the other agencies were doing as well in the 
downward trend as the armed services are doing, we would get down, 
I think, below 2 million. 

Mr. Merrtam, We would, but. the armed services have a peculiar 
kind of an operation,., It is not.a productive one in the sense.of pro- 
viding services; it is a negative one—and I mean ‘this in the best 
sense, of course—of preparing us against, an.eventuality which we 
hope does not occur. | 
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Therefore, you have a completely different set of criteria by which 
you judge the military functions and programs from those of the 
civilian agencies. 

Mr. Davis. Just to review some of the activities in Federal civilian 
employment, before World War ITI we had 948,000, I believe, in Janu- 


ary of 1940. We had an increase in 1942 of 788,000, and in 1945 the: 


increase had gone up to 2,838,000, with a total of 3,786,000. 

The high after World War II, in September of 1945, was 3,339,000, 
which makes an increase of 2,319,000. The low after World War IT, 
in January 1950, was 1,950,000, and the earlier increase had been re- 
duced down to 1,001,000. The high in the Korean war, in January 
1953, was 2,623,000, and the high since the Korean war, in August 
1953, was 2,431,000. The low since the Korean war, in January 1956, 
was 2,333,000. 

I thought when I was talking a minute ago that we had gotten 
down to 2,320,000, but I see the low was 2,333,000. 

In my opinion, and what I have been working toward, we should 
get this employment figure down again somewhere around the 2 mil- 
lion figure. I do not think it is unreasonable to work toward that 
goal; do you? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I do not, but I think in working toward it 
one has to realize that it can be achieved now only if there is some 
major change in the Military Establishment through the reduction 
of some of the programs that the Government undertakes. In that 
regard, I would just like to point out to the committee that if you 


exclude the Defense Establishment for a moment, and just look at the: 


other agencies of Government, since 1950 there has been a total in- 


crease of civilian employment of only something like 20,000 people,. 


despite all of the added functions of Government. 

Mr. Davis. Since when ? 

Mr. Merrtram. Since 1950. 

Mr. Davis. What was that figure again ? 

Mr. Merriam. Since 1950, there has been a total increase of only about 
20,000 civilian employees exclusive of the Defense Establishment, 
despite all the increased functions, despite the increase in population, 
and despite the expanded activities. 

Mr. Davis. I thought you said a while ago that the Post Office 
Department had an increase of more than that. 

Mr. Merriam. This is a net figure in all the agencies. There has 
been an increase of about 20,000 poops net since 1950. Frankly, I 
think that is something we can look at with some degree of optimism 
rather than the reverse. 

Mr. Davis. Well, according to that we should not have this other 
figure which is higher. How much is 20,000 added to 1,950,000? It is 
1,970,000. That is all we ought to have if we have had an increase 
of only 20,000. 

Mr. Jowansen. That is exclusive of the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Merrtam. That is exclusive of the civilians in the military 
department. 

r. Davis. Well, the total we had in January, including the mili- 
tary, was 1,050,365. “How much increase has.there been in the military 
since that time ? 

Mr. Merriam. Since 1950? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I have it here, but I would have to dig through 
this file and locate it. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, it would be three-hundred-something-thousand 
roughly—no, it is 400,000, approximately, the increase in civilians in 
the ‘military. 

Mr. Davis. Are we together, then, on this? At least, I thought we 
ought to set a goal of around 2 million and work toward it, and you 
think we ought to set a goal for that? Are we together on that? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I certainly think it would be nice if we can 
find the ways to reach that goal. Naturally, there is not a person in 
a responsible position, whether he be a legislator or in the executive 
branch of this Government, who is not concerned about the size of 
Government today. I think, however, one has to break that down 
into a determination as to what the Federal Establishment should 
doandcando. I think this administration has made it clear it thinks 
there are some things that we are now doing which we don’t need 
to do. I have been privileged to sit with the Joint Federal-State 
action committee, and we have discussed with the governors of the 
States the possibility of turning over certain functions now performed 
by the Federal Government to the States. We have had tentative 
agreement on some areas where the Federal Government would get 
out of the programs it is now in. That will result in a reduction of 
personnel, quite obviously, and these are things which we would 
urgently request the Congress to consider when proposals are before it 
this coming year. 

Mr. Davis. You would not go so far as to say just flatfooted that 
you would like to see a goal set on cutting Federal civilian employment 
down to around 2 million? 

Mr. Merriam. I would like to know what your criteria are going 
to be. Are we going to continue the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Davis. Set that as a goal, and try to work toward it? 

Mr. Merriam. As a goal it is nice, but I would like to see it much 
lower than that. However, the only way you are going to get it much 
lower than that is if you have an international settlement, and we 
are able to reduce our Defense Establishment. Then, we could cut 
hundreds of thousands of people off the Federal payroll. 

Mr. Davis. Without any ifs, ands, and buts, and going around the 
bush, do you think we ought to set a goal of 2 million and try to work 
toward it? 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot answer that until you give me the basis on 
which you are going to arrive at it. 

Mr. Davis. There is no use to keep talking about it, then. That 
is what I think, and if you do not think so, all right. 

Mr. Beten. I believe there is one thing, Mr. Merriam, which the 
departments and agencies really refused to do, but which had they 
done would have accomplished the purpose very simply, and that is 
to have asked every supervisor to see if he could not do his job with 
just one less person. By doing that a 10-percent reduction of employ- 
ment could be effected right there. 

All through the agencies and departments they manage to locate 
these jobs at one place e, but not at another. It is like pushing the mid- 
dle valve down and the music goes down and around, and it comes 
out there. There does not seem to be any place in the Government 
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where someone is willing to push the valve down and then hold onto 
it. We understand that in the Department of Agriculture they are 
setting up two special assistants to the personnel director. They have 
gotten along for a good many years without them, but: they are setting 
those up now. We can point to the Fish and Wildlife Service where 
they have added all kinds of new jobs. I talked to someone over there 
about it, and they said “really, the big job that we have is getting the 
Civil Service Commission to let us go around the Whitten rider, which 
will not permit them to give promotion except after personnel have 
served for a period of a year in their previous grades.” 

That seems to be the big problem over there. 

It is going to take someone some place to say, before these jobs are 
set up: “You are going to have to have some pretty g good justifications 
for them, or else there will be no more set up to do the same work you 
have been doing.” 

Mr. Merriam. Fred, we are now in the middle of our budget review 
for fiscal 1959. I have been sitting in on some of the hearings with the 
agencies, and I can certainly assure the members of this committee that 
this is one of the very important items which our examiners go into with 
these agency heads: What | is their workload factor. In many of the 
agencies, where it is possible to get a workload factor, we can proceed 
on that. We ask: What are you doing in terms of attempting to elim- 
inate positions? What will your requested appropriation mean in the 
way of specific numbers of people. All these things, and many others, 
when put together, give, I think, a very strong degree of supervision 
of department programs. No central agency could or should, in my 
opinion, attempt to administer or even give advice in the day-to- 
day operation of any other of the departments. It is too big, and you 
could not possibly do it, but through these overall controls, through 
this continuing surveillance of the operations, I can certainly assure 
all of you that the Executive Office is bringing pressure and is cutting 
where we feel it is justified, and refusing to allow requests for ex- 
panded programs exactly along the lines that your committee has been 
talking about. 

Mr. Davis. I just do not think, Mr. Merriam, that the determina- 
tion exists to get in and ferret out where the inefficiency, the waste, 
and the extravagance exist. 

I recall very distinctly when we had the Williams subcommittee here 
some 6 years ago or so, even with the few facilities at our disposal we 
unearthed such things as this: One department of Government set up 
a hiring program in September, and hired people wholesale. They 
had no earthly idea of using them until the following March. We 
had affidavits to this effect—that they had them sitting around there 
on the payroll doing absolutely nothing, and that the supervisors told 
them when they asked for work to do, “copy this work manual here” — 
a printed work manual—“Copy that in pen and ink.” When they had 
completed it, they said “what do you want us to do with it?” The su- 
pervisor said “throw it in the wastebasket.” 

Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Davis. There is a printed hearing on it and they had affidavits 
here about it. 

Whose job was it to see that that was not being done ? 
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Mr. Merriam. Obviously, the first responsibility is with the super- 
visor, and then right on up the line. 

Mr. Davis. Then does the Bureau of the Budget have any responsi- 
bility in regard to matters of that kind ? 

Mr. Merriam. Certainly, the Bureau of the Budget as a reviewing 
agency of the programs and budgets has a responsibility to attempt 
to ascertain the most efficient use of the money all the way up and down 
the line, but in an establishment this size I think we will all agree that 
at any one time one can find some such cases to point to. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I am talking about, and nobody is trying 
to do anything about it. Then, you come up here and you say “I do 
not think we can set a goal for 2 million, because we would have to cut 
out some work.” 

Mr. Merriam. My point is that those cases, in numerical numbers 
and in terms of dollars, are a small part of the Government’s operations. 

Mr. Davis. How many were involved in this ? 

Mr. Been. I will get that information for you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrram. Those cases represent a small part of the total pay- 
roll. 

Mr. Davis. They had such things as this, and, we had affidavits about 
it: that the supervisors would tell them “now, although you have got 
no work to do, if somebody from the outside comes in here look busy 
doing something to make them think you are busy.” That went on 
from September until March. Those are some of the things, and that 
is not just an isolated instance. I think anyone who is familiar with 
the work around Washington would know that there is just lots of 
slack here in these various governmental departments, and the people 
of this country are laughing at the Government about such things as 
spending so much time on coffee breaks and various other means of kill- 
ing time here and yonder. 

I do not think there is any attitude in the Government, as far as work 
exists, to see to it that all the Federal employees actually render efficient 
service. I just do not think that there has been. 

Mr. Merriam. Judge, I certainly agree we must see that they render 
effective service. I must say in all candor, however, that one of the 
problems the Government faces in recruiting personnel is the develop- 
ment of an impression that there is a gigantic foot dragging or waste. 
T have been here for 2 years, and I will be very frank to say that by and 
large I have been impressed with the conscientiousness of Government 
employees and with their desire to work and be of assistance. That is 
true of the employees, at least, with whom I have come in contact. In 
an establishment of 2 million people there are always going to be some 
goldbricks, if I may use an Army phrase, and there is always going to 
be some inefficiency. Any large organization has the same problem, 
and certainly it is the responsibility of management to ferret that out 
where possible. But I really do feel that it is wrong to suggest, or 
even imply, that Federal employees are just spending their time at 
coffee breaks, or wasting time, because the overwhelming majority of 
them are putting in a full day’s work. If I may speak for my own 
establishment just a moment, they are putting in a lot of extra time 
without any complaint, grumbling, and with real efficiency. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen, what were the figures on that report which 
we have just discussed ? 
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Mr. Beten. I have been told by one of the members of our staff who 
was the investigator at that time that there were about 230 people 
involved in this buildup that were hired. The subcommittee recom- 
mended to this particular activity that they reduce by 1,200, and there 
was quite a bit of screaming about that. However, they went, to it, 
and within a year had reduced by 1,300. 

Mr. Davis. There always is screaming when you start to reduce 
them, but when you hold them to it you will find it can be done. 

Mr. Merrram. This is not something you have to tell the Bureau 
of the Budget, because, believe me, we are the subject of their first 
screams, and I certs ainly agree with you on that. We are quite aware 
of this part of the problem. 

Mr. Been. Mr. Chairman, I might make this other additional 
point: The Defense Department, as Judge Davis has indicated, has 
tried, we believe, to go along a little more with our program than 
some of the others. They have set a goal, which is important, and 
they have been able to reduce. According to testimony before this 
subcommittee, they have done this through the very program we 
have set out—by their reviews and not filling vacancies, and asking 
the supervisors all down the line to do a better job with fewer people. 

The Air Force, for example, through the past number of years has 
been able to add 11 wings, and have done this through using the 
people they already have. In other words, they are doing this and 
yet are strengthening our defense. 

I believe the testimony here has been that in defense in every ele- 
ment—Army, Navy, and Air Fore e—they have strengthened w ith less 
people because of this type of program. 

On the other hand, the other departments and agencies which have 
not had the tremendous defense responsibility cannot come up and 
demonstrate that they have been able to save the jobs because they 
have not been under the pressure to do it. 

Mr. Merrtam. I think there are different reasons, actually, for that. 
As I indicated earlier, the Defense Establishment is a unique opera- 
tion and has a unique role in Government, and I do not think you can 
make an analogy. 

Mr. Brien. But the people on those rolls drawing the salaries get 
just about the same salaries as the people in Defense, and when you 
save a position in one place it is the same thing. 

Mr. Jonansen. Apropos of that point, Mr. Merriam, I would like 
to direct your attention to the testimony by the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Administration, who was up here the other day and who 
related to this committee that there had been 6 manpower surveys 
made in specific areas in the State Department and 3 that were in 
process. ‘These six surveys were supposedly made to determine what 
could be done to accomplish some reduction of personnel. Yet when 
the chairman and the other members of the committee asked him what 
the reductions were in employment he could not cite us a figure. 

He promised to give us the information in the future. To me that 
was one of the sloppiest pieces of testimony I ever heard before this 
committee. They knew what we were interested in, they knew we had 
suggested these surveys, and they knew that we were interested in 
determining what reductions, if any, were shown as a consequence. 
Yet they sent witnesses up here who were not even prepared to answer 
the elemental question as to the net results. 
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To me that is an evidence of the earnestness and the zeal with which 
they are pursuing manpower reductions. To me it is a flagrant evi- 
dence that their heart is not in it, and that they are not working at it. 
I cannot conceive of a representative of a department, knowing he 
was on the spot before this committee on that subject, coming up with- 
out even a pretense of an answer at hand. 

Mr. Merriam. Congressman, I cannot comment on that question. 

Mr. Jonansen. I hope you and your associates will famiharize your- 
self with that testimony, and I hope you will bear that in mind when 
the State Department appropriation requests come up. 

Mr. Merriam. We certainly will. I would like to say this, though: 
As far as the general situation in the executive branch is concerned, 
I have found in the last year particularly a much greater awareness 
and consciousness of the very kinds of problems that your committee 
has been highlighting. I really believe that in the upper echelons 
from the President on down there is extreme concern with this same 
problem. 

Mr. JoHansen. Apparently with reference to some of the depart- 
ments we do not have the privilege of meeting with the upper echelons. 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot speak as to that. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to ask a question 
at this point. 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You do have something to say about the expenditure of 
funds by the State Department ; do you not? ? 

Mr. Merrram. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Gross. Have you ever done anything about the use of funds to 

ay Heller and Associates—funds which were expended by the State 
Tncnieaniad on a so-called manpower survey which never amounted 
to anything ? 

Mr. Merriam. In that particular instance, Mr. Gross, as I recall 
the situation, the Secretary used money out of his special emergency 
fund, and he may use that emergency fund at his own discretion. 

Mr. Gross. But you agreed with me last December when we had 
hearings that those funds were not expended according to the wishes 
of Congress. 

Mr. Merriam. I agreed, and we have testified before other commit- 
tees on that, and I hope that situation is remedied. 

Mr. Gross. Let us take an even more clear-cut case. Let us take the 
use of funds appropriated for diplomatic purposes which were used 
to the extent of about a half-million dollars, according to the Hardy 
subcommittee, for purposes of conducting public opinion surveys. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Will the Bureau of the Budget do anything about that 
kind of expenditure of funds, and the use of manpower for that pur- 
pose ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. There are two parts to that: Those moneys also came 
out of the emergency fund initially and, secondly, we felt this was 
wrong and have taken steps to see that it does not happen again. 

Mr. Gross. That was strictly an illegal operation ; was it not? 

Mr. Merriam. It was not illegal in the legal sense. I think it 
was wrong for them to have used that money which legally they had 
a right to do, or at least so the Comptroller General ruled. 

Mr. Davis. It was an “iegal legal” action ? 
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Mr. Merriam. It was wrong but legal. 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to labor the point, but I sent for and ob- 
tained the Byrd committee report. You said you had no month in 
which the total employment was 2,407,000? Here it is where in July 
the employment was 2,407,651, which was an increase over June of 
6,337. 

Mr. Merriam. Does not that include legislative and judicial em- 
ployees, Judge? 

Mr. Davis. Well, you are familiar with the Byrd report; are you 
not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; that includes legislative and judicial depart- 
ments which adds up to the same figure you gave. 

Mr. Davis. That is the figure. 

Mr. Merriam. That is not the executive branch. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is the figure which is generally used by 
everyone as being representative of employment in the executive 
departments. 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. This civil-service figure is the one which 
does that. 

Mr. Davis. The Byrd committee deals with it, and that is what they 
call it in their reports—Federal Government employees. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, that is correct—Federal Government—but not 
for the executive branch. 

Mr. Davis. There is no use in my recounting these other figures be- 
cause you are familiar with this; are you not? 

Mr. Merrtam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now, I want to talk a little about the utilization of 
scientists and engineers. 

It seems to me that there has been too much of a divided responsi- 
bility in that respect. What do you think about that, and what do 
you think about the various committees which have been set up? We 
have, for instance, the Young Committee, the Cordiner Committee, 
ODM, the President’s Committee of Businessmen, and so forth and 
so on, in addition to the usual agencies. 

Mr. Merriam. I think that some of the recent steps that have 
been taken, including, of course, the ones now semen tl the Pres- 
ident last night, are going to go a long way to meet the problem that 
you have just outlined. I would like to specifically mention the ap- 

ointment this summer of Mr. Siciliano, as Special Assistant to the 
resident for Personnel Management. 

Mr. Gross. Did he take Mr. Young’s place? 

Mr. Merrtam. Yes, sir; he is taking half of Mr. Young’s place. 
You know, Mr. Young was both Chairman of the Commission and 
adviser to the President, and this has now been split into two parts, 
Mr. Ellsworth taking the civil-service part, and Mr. Siciliano the 
other. 

Mr. Gross. You mean there are two bodies where there was one? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. As customary in the Government. 

Mr. Merrram. I think there were two jobs, and that they will now 
both be done in a way which will result in a great deal more effort 
because of the limitation of time that Mr. Young had. Mr. Siciliano 
has been going into this whole problem of personnel from many 
standpoints. 
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We have been working very closely with him, and are hopeful that 
particularly in this utilization field we will be able to show some 
rather important results. 

Mr. Davis. I hope you will be able to follow through when the 
President issues a directive, as he has done once or twice in the last 
few years when no one would pay any attention to it. I hope Mr. 
Siciliano will be able to follow through and see that some attention 
is paid to it all the way up and down the line. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, if you could trade places with me 
for a while, you would know that people have paid attention to it. 
There has been a continuing series of conferences; there has been a 
continuing series of analyses; and there have been very important 
directives issued by every agency placing at a very high level their 
review of the filling of vacancies and the hiring of new manpower. I 
would say that there has been good attention paid to the directive. 

Mr. Davis. Well, have those things been helpful ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We had a discussion with you here in December of last 
year about this Committee which was set up—the Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers for Federal Government programs. You told 
us that that thing began on April 20, 1956, I believe, at an informal 
juncheon at which Mr. Young, Dr. Flemming, and somebody else were 
present, and started it. 

Mr. Belen, I wish you would follow through on that at this time. 

Mr. Beten. This particular subject, as you know, Mr. Merriam, very 
much concerned the committe because 6 months before our hearing— 
that is, in July of that year—the committee had asked Mr. Young 
to make an inventory and audit and ascertain where the scientists and 
engineers were in the Federal Government so they would be readily 
available if they were needed in any particular program. At that 
time there had been a considerable number of statements with respect 
to this shortage category. 

Then, in December when we had a meeting with Mr. Young, he 
said that they had formed this committee and that when the committee 
reported, it would report to the President and he would decide, I be- 
lieve, whether we would have the information or not. Then, there 
was quite a bit of discussion about when the committee was formed, 
and when they asked you this question you said this particular ac- 
tivity was begun as “a twinkle in somebody else’s eye” on April 20, 
1956, at a luncheon of Mr. Brundage, Mr. Young, and Dr. Flemming. 

The basis for this inquiry is the difficulty in running an executive 
department or activity by committee, and how difficult 1t is to finally 
get down to a point of action. 

So, on September 10 they held their first meeting—that was from 
April 20 to September 10 for the first meeting—— 

Mr. Gross. Of 1956? 

Mr. Been. Yes, sir. Then, on April 29 the following year there 
was a printed report. The printed report was made available to us 
through the press. 

Mr. Gross. Was that in 1957? 

Mr. Beten. Yes, sir; that is, the printed report was made available 
to us through the press, and then we —"s copies, but found out 
that there were really no copies available. However, subsequently 
they were provided. 
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Now, nothing has yet been done. We find on this particular in- 
ventory that we asked about—and I believe you perhaps have checked 
into this—that on November 4, almost a year later, the Bureau of 
the Budget has now asked the ODM and the ODM is taking the first 
step to compile a new inventory of scientists and engineers. This re- 
port has some inventories by category. It is not the kind of inven- 
tory our committee was talking about, where you would have the 
name of the individual, his location, and his qualifications so that you 
could locate him as soon as you had to have him for’something related 
to defense. So, we are still now, long after April 20, 1956, working 
on this matter. We are still a long way from finally getting down 
where a responsible individual, rather than a committee, is going to 
make the decision. 

In between we have testimony of all these different committees 
that have had something to do about it, but there is not one single 
decision as far as we know. [If there is, I think it would be good to 
put it in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I certainly think so. By the way, with reference to that 
report that we were finally able to get a copy of, by whom was it 
approved ? 

Mr. Beten. As far as I know it has not been officially approved. 
I believe it has been sent around, but I do not believe it is policy as 
vet. 

Mr. Merriam. However, parts of it have already been in our legis- 
lative program. 

Mr. Jonansen. I thought we had testimony that this had the ap- 
proval of the President. 

Mr. Been. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. We certainly did. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Merriam, does this have the President’s approval ? 

Mr. Merrram. The President has gone over this with the appro- 
priate people, and has issued a series of instructions to various affected 
parties—to ourselves and to Mr. Siciliano and the Civil Service Com- 
mission—to prepare legislation implementing those parts of it which 
he has adopted and there will be before the Congress at this next ses- 
sion suggestions to implement those parts which require legislative 
action. There are other things which can be done administratively 
and those are in process. 

Mr. Davis. Has this report actually been approved by anyone? 

Mr. Merriam. When you say “the report,” this was a report which 
was made to the President. He has adopted and approved some of 
the recommendations, but not all of them. 

Mr. Davis. Has there been any official acceptance, or where could 
we look to determine what has been accepted and what has not? 

Mr. Merriam. The simplest way to do that, would be to pro- 
vide you with a summary of what has been accepted, and I would be 
glad to do that if you like. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us that information for the record at 
this point ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Gross. It seems to me to be a ee thing that this committee 
was not provided with a copy of the report. 

Mr. Merriam, do you know the significance of the date of April 29, 
1957 ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That is, in regard to this report? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Gross. Is that when it was printed and adopted or approved, 
or what? 

Mr. Merriam. I think that was actually when it was printed. Then 
the report was circulated to the members of the committee. In other 
words, a staff paper was developed, and it was then circulated to the 
members of the committee, and there were certain exceptions taken by 
certain of the members, and the report with the exceptions were pre- 
sented to the President. 

Mr. Gross. When was it released to the press ? 

Mr. Merriam. I am sorry, but I cannot tell you. However, it was 
last month some time, and that was after the President had had a 
chance to look it over and to make his own determination. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. But it was still difficult for this committee to get a 
copy at that time, as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis. We first learned about it through the press. 

Mr. Merriam. I am sorry. I am not familiar with that part of it. 

Mr. JoHaNsen. That is one of the values of the free press. 

Mr. Gross. You and I had a long talk about this committee and 
other committees, and commissions, a year ago; did we not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. The record is replete with the discussion which we had 
about this particular committee, and yet even in the light of the fact 
that we were then trying to find out what this committee proposed to 
do a year ago, this subcommittee was not notified or provided with 
a copy of this report when it was made public, even though Congress 
was in session and we were all here. That is a very strange and pe- 
culiar proceeding, it seems to me. 

Mr. Merriam. As far as the report in the initial stages is con- 
cerned, I think you have to understand that this is a report to the 
President, which means nothing until he has had a chance to go over 
it and make his recommendaitons. That is why it was held up. It is 
probably my fault that you did not get a copy when he finally had 
acted on it, and I will certainly take the blame for that. 

Mr. Gross. I am not asking you to take the responsibility. 

Mr. Merriam. Frankly, I for got about it. 

Mr. Gross. We have a long list of Government officials who 
could have made a copy available, or could have seen to it that a copy 
was available to this subcommittee. I am not asking you to take any 
responsibility for that at all. However, we were told yesterday that 
legislation has already been drafted on the basis of this report. 

“Mr. Merrram. On some of the items legislation already may have 
been drafted because, actually, some of these items were matters under 
consideration aside from this report ; some of them, I think, I discussed 
with your full committee this spring, partic ularly the question of 
entrance levels into the Federal service by college graduates. 

Mr. Gross. I did not think anyone had the idea that it was part and 
parcel of this committee report. 
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Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Did you say that as a result of the President’s speech 
last night this manpower situation with respect to scientists and engi- 
neers is going to be helped or cured; what was your reply to that? 

Mr. Merriam. I would never be so optimistic as to use the word 
“cured.” I think the utilization will certainly be helped by his 
speech. 

Mr. Gross. What makes you think that ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, because I think that the designation of Dr. 
Killian, a man of great renown and repute, is going to be of help in 
focusing and concentrating attention through using the direct Presi- 
dential authority to resolve some of the differences of opinion and some 
of the rivalries, if you will, that have gone on in the past. 

Mr. Gross. Have you been importuned by various agencies of Gov- 
ernment for more money? Are you being asked for more money to 
provide for more scientists and engineers ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. I cannot give you an answer to that, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Well, you are now preparing the budget for the next 
fiscal year, are you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; but we have not gotten a breakdown yet 
by scientists and engineers. To answer the first half of your ques- 
tion—if we are being asked for more money—I think that is a per- 
petual “Yes.” As to what we will recommend, that is another 
question. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, I want to revert to one other thing 
for 1 minute, but I will wait until Mr. Gross has finished his interro- 
gation. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. McElroy is spending more money and asking for 
more money for this particular program ? 

Mr. Merriam. For the missiles program ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. Well, he has been spending more money over the 
course of the last several years. Do you mean for 1959? 

Mr. Gross. I am talking about the new Secretary of Defense. He 
could not have been spending it over the past several years. 

Mr. Merriam. We do not have their detailed request in yet. This 
is in the mill right now. 

Mr. Gross. Is he tapping already appropriated funds? 

Mr. Merriam. He still, of course, is working on his 1958 funds, and 
prior-year appropriations. 

Mr. Gross. Certainly, you have been interested in this missiles pro- 
gram as it relates to personnel ; have you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What has the Office of Defense Mobilization been doing 
with respect to providing scientists and engineers? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not believe that the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as such is supposed to be oes the scientists and engineers. 
They are, of course, readying themselves in case we should ever reach 
a position of full mobilization so we would be able to draw upon 
additional scientists as needed, but their function is not in the detailed 
operation of the program. 

Mr. Gross. I do not understand that. We have an Office of Defense 
Mobilization on which we are spending quite a little money, and for 
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which we have a full-time Director, do we not, by the name of Gordon 
Gray 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I cannot keep track of all of these officials in Govern- 
ment, but he is the full-time Director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
zation and it seems to me, if this program were bogging down some- 
where for want of personnel, that there is an agency in Government 
which should have been doing something about it a long time ago. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Gross, in the first place, I do not think you can 
say the program is bogging down because of lack of personnel. I do 
not think it has been bogging down. 

Mr. Gross. The hala program ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. I think it has been moving forward 
rapidly. We got a late start, as I gathered from what Dr. Foote 
indicated to you yesterday, but it most certainly has not bogged down. 
I might, if you lke, give you some figures of the expenditures in the 
last 2 or 3 years in that area in order ot give you some indication of 
the amounts of money that have been put into it. Asa matter of fact, 
comments have been made about a Manhattan-type project, and so 
forth. I think you will find in the last several years we have probably 
put a great deal more of our resources into missile development than 
was put into the initial stage of the development of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Gross. Were you going to give me some figures on the missile 
program ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; if you would like to have them. In terms 
of procurement in the Department of Defense in fiscal 1955—this is 
by way of expenditures, now, on missiles—there was $718 million; in 
1956, $1,168 million ; in 1957, $2,102 million. Our current estimate for 
this year is $2,541 million. 

So you have had in those 4 years a trebling of your procurement 
activities in missiles alone. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand you to say, then, that there has been 
neither a lack of money nor a lack of manpower ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is my opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. I want to return to one thing and ask if we could 
get some additional information. 

I understood your testimony was that the Federal employment in 
non-Defense Department activities today is only 20,000 higher than 
it was in 1950? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, net. 

Mr. JoHansENn. I wonder if it would be possible to secure a break- 
down by departments so we can show by departments where the net 
increases ond decreases have been ? 

I would be delighted to believe—and I am not questioning your 
statement, Mr. Merriam—the implications of that testimony, but I 
would like to have it analyzed a little more closely to find out what 
water was squeezed out which should not have been there in 1950 
which makes the increase of 20,000 look so modest and so nominal. 

Mr. Merriam. I will be glad to try to do that. The only problem 
may be whether the Civil Service Commission or we have figures by 
departments which go back to 1950. Let me take a try at it. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. Certainly in view of the increases that we know 
have been made in some of the civilian agencies I am most interested 
in knowing where the net reductions were which were substantial 
enough to offset that and leave the difference at only 20,000. 

Mr. Merriam. It is a rather startling figure. 1 was startled when 
I saw it. 

Mr. Jowansen. I am frankly incredulous and only faintly hopeful. 

Mr. Merriam. But I think, just to give you an illustration, you will 
find a large reduction in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would be happy to have an analysis. 

Mr. Merriam. We will do the eet we can. I cannot promise you 
I will have it exactly by departments but we will do the best we can. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would like that for the record, of course. 

Mr. Merriam. We will be glad to supply it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The 20,000 approximation mentioned above covered the time period from July 
31, 1950, to July 31, 1956. The actual increase during this period was 28,070. 
More recent figures supplied in the detailed table below show an increase in 
civilian employment in the executive branch, exclusive of the Defense Depart- 
ment, of 32,303 from July 31, 1949 (fiscal year 1950), to September 30, 1957 
(fiscal year 1958). 

It should be noted, however, that because of considerable seasonal employ- 
ment fluctuation in certain agencies (Post Office, Agriculture, Interior, etc.) 
comparisons of employment from one month to another may be misleading. For 
example, the comparison of employment as of December 1950 (1,502,000) with 
September 1957 (1,233,900) would indicate an employment decrease of 278,100. 
Such a comparison, however, is distorted to the degree that it includes tem- 
porary Christmas help of the Post Office Department. Similarly, caution should 
be used in making comparison between June and October or July and Septem- 
ber as such totals would include a number of temporary summertime em- 
ployees. 

It is interesting to note that by eliminating these monthly fluctuations the 
average monthly employment total for 1950 (1,232,500) as compared to average 
monthly employment for 1956 (1,213,500) actually shows a decrease of 19,000. 

The following breakdown by department and agency compares employment 
for the same month in each year and thus avoids the type of distortion men- 
tioned previously. 
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Mr. Davis. Are there further questions? 5 

Mr. Gross. It is my understanding, Mr. Merriam, that the Chemi- 
cal Corps is hiring some 19 or 20 consultants on a temporary or per 
diem basis. 

When they come to you for the appropriation I would appreciate 
it very much if you would find out why they do not use their own 
management people, their own personnel people, in the Chemical 
Corps rather than spending thousands of dollars a year, apparently, 
on per diem management consultants. 

Mr. Merriam. I will be glad to. You want me to give you a call? 

Mr. Gross. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Merriam. I will see what I can find out. I don’t know about 
it of my own knowledge right now. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Merriam, I have written letters to various depart- 
ments and agencies asking them to survey their financial or fiscal con- 
trol activities, which includes budget and controllership functions. 
We want to find out what has been the movement of personnel in that 
area since 1950. 

I would like to have your cooperation and your assistance in that. 

Mr. Merriam. Very well. Have we been sent the letter? 

Mr. Been. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. In telling you goodbye I want to say we are always 
glad to have you here, and I do hope when I tell you goodbye that 
1 can have you join us in setting a goal of around 2 million for Fed- 
eral and civilian employment. 

The reason I want to ask you to join us in that—or one of the princi- 
pal reasons—is this: It will not matter too much how hard this sub- 
committee works toward that goal. If all these agencies say, “We have 
4 man sitting up in the Budget Bureau who doesn’t believe in it and 
it doesn’t matter what this committee does, we have a friend there 


-who will not look with too much disfavor on our tendencies to ex- 


pand,” it will hinder us in our efforts to reach that goal unless we 
can have your cooperation. 

I think, Mr. Merriam, that the people of the United States would 
like to see that done. If you do not think so just let me caution you 
in this respect: Remember Wisconsin, remember Virginia, remember 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Merriam. I wish I could think the results were heading in that 
direction, Judge. I think they are heading in the opposite direction, 
however. 

I hope you will not think I am being too facetious if I say I hope 
you can get Congress to join you in that goal too because there, of 
course, rests some of the problem. 

Mr. Jowansen. Might I say at that point that the distinguished 
chairman, who happens to belong to a different political party than 
I do, has, I think, a rather outstanding record of working for economy 
on the floor of the House, as he has in the committee, and I pay tribute 
to him. 7 

Mr. Merriam. I have noted that in the reading of the record. I 
would like to say in all seriousness, Mr. Chairman, that while we 
come up here and argue about these problems, we are certainly cog- 
nizant of what this subcommittee has been doing and what it is trying 
to do, and in no way, shape, or form should you interpret any disagree- 
ment on our part as disagreement with your objectives. 
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On the contrary we have welcomed the interest which this subecom- 
mittee has had in this area. We sometimes feel in the Bureau of the 
Budget, I believe, as lonesome as I suppose the members of this sub- 
committee do in their efforts, and we * 1are some of the frustrations 
which I know you may have had, but I do believe both of our activi- 
ties can and will be very helpful in this ever important and never end- 
ing job of trying to keep our Government within some manageable 
limits. 

Therefore from our standpoint we are already with you even if we 
may disagree on certain items or ways of going at things. It is only 
a matter of detail and not in principle. 

Mr. Bexen. I think the subcommittee has been helped immeasurably 
since Mr. Merriam has been in his present position by having a con- 
tinuity of liaison with someone who understands the program of the 
subcommittee so that we do not have to go back through everything 
that has gone on before. 

I believe some of the testimony here has indicated how important 
it is to have somebody who does understand. Particularly, it is help- 
ful to me that he knows I have someone looking right at me, too, and 
that we all have a job to do. 

Mr, Davis. I want to thank you, Mr. Merriam, for coming over. 
Let me ask you, please, to be a little more enthusiastic about the goal 
we are trying to attain. 

Mr. Merriam. The answer is that I could not be any more enthusi- 
astic than I am. 

Mr. Davis. We have a statement from the National Federation of 
Federal Employees relating to the matter before the subcommittee, 
presented by Mr. Vaux Owen, president of the federation. W ithout 
objection this statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the National Federation of 
Federal Employees welcomes the opportunity to present some facts to the sub- 
committee with respect to certain aspects of the highly important problem now 
under consideration. 

There can be no question that efficient use of manpower is not only desirable 
but essential. To a greater extent now than ever before the efficient use of 
manpower by the Federal Government is vital to the very security of the Nation 
and indeed the free world. 

We recognize that there are certain practical necessities with respect to ex- 
penditures for personal services, but we must call attention to the fact that 
arbitrary restrictions can produce serious consequences in the loss of trained and 
qualified personnel. In the long run, it matters little whether the Government 
loses competent employees by attrition or by reductions in force, although cer- 
tainly the attrition method is the more painless; but in either case insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned there is a loss of skills which may be of the 
utmost consequence in these critical times. 

We believe that the events of recent weeks and months have underscored this 
fact. We are certain that this subcommittee recognizes that, while these events 
give added force to the necessity for more effective use of available manpower, 
they also afford a timely warning that arbitrary actions in this field, whether 
administrative or legislative, could have more serious consequences now than 
at any time in the past. 

Changes in mission in the several military services have necessarily brought 
about dislocations. There is evidence to indicate that, in some instances, these 
dislocations, which have meant the uprooting of employees and their families, 
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are subject to serious.question on various grounds, and we believe that this is a 
subject to which the subcommittee could well address itself in very considerable 
detail, and especially the factor of reemployment of trained and skilled career 
employees to fill vacancies,. 

Intimately tied in with the whole question of manpower utilization is the 
matter of compensation. Evidence has been presented to this subcommittee 
which leads inescapably to the conclusion, as the National Federation of Federal 
Employees has repeatedly emphasized, that unless positive action is taken both 
to increase pay and to provide additional career incentives the fullest and 
most effective use of available manpower cannot be achieved. In other words, 
we must recognize that, if numbers of employees are to be substantially reduced 
without sacrifice of essential public business, quality of performance must be 
maintained and enhanced. That cannot be done, in our opinion, without specific 
hew action in the field of pay and incentives of various kinds. 

Of profound importance in this whole area of manpower utilization is the 
practice—which unfortunately appears to be very widespread at the present 
time—of using military personnel in civilian positions. Months ago, for example, 
the National Federation of Federal Employees urged the Congress to provide 
earmarked funds in the Defense Department appropriation bill to curtail the 
widespread and growing practice of utilizing military personnel in civilian posi- 
tions, an evil which this subcommittee has so effectively recognized. 

This is an abuse which the National Federation of Federal Employees meets 
daily in its operations at a large number of defense establishments. We have 
reports from many widely separated areas providing all too graphic evidence 
that the practice of using military personnel in civilian positions has shown a 
very substantial increase. The increase is, in part at least, a direct result of 
the budgetary situation. 

May we point out that the undesirability of this practice has long been a sub- 
ject of very general agreement. For many years it has been recognized as being 
contrary to sound public policy and to traditional American principles. It is 
contrary to both the letter and the spirit of specific regulations adopted by the 
Department of Defense to curb the practice. That it is wasteful of manpower 
and skills, both military and civilian alike—and thus hurtful to the cause of 
efficient manpower utilization as sought by this subcommittee—is acknowledged 
by all competent authorities. That in the long run it is costly rather than an 
economy to the Government has been shown by repeated past experience. 

May we point out also that both the problems of dislocations and displacement 
of civilians by military personnel, although differing in nature, often bring like 
and unhappy results. The dislocated employee often seeks other and outside 
employment; the civilian displaced by the military, even if he does not immedi- 
ately leave the service, suffers a serious blow to his morale. The net result is 
that the Federal Government immediately or very soon loses the skill of a highly 
trained and qualified employee, which it may never regain except in time of 
extreme national emergency. It should be borne in mind in this connection that 
many of these employees being lost to the Federal Government are long-time 
career employees who have been promoted to supervisory responsibility over the 
years on the basis of merit. 

The first paragraph of the statement of personnel policy for civilian personnel 
in the Department of Defense, reads, in part, as follows: 

“Because civilian employees free military personnel for primarily military 
duties, they shall be utilized in all positions which do not require military skills 
or military incumbents for reasons of training, security, or discipline.” 

This statement, which refiects both basic Defense Department policy and the 
view of the Congress as expressed repeatedly over a long period of years, can- 
not be properly implemented unless adequate earmarked funds are availabie for 
civilian personnel. When such funds are lacking, the use of military personnel 
in civilian positions is a method pursued—in many instances with obvious 
reluctance—in the Department of Defense. It usually represents unwise ad- 
justments to too rigid budgetary restrictions in performing required missions. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees has received as growing num- 
ber of reports in recent weeks and months from locals at various Defense De- 
partment installations, and especially the Department of the Air Force, indicating 
that the problem has been growing increasingly acute. We cannot emphasize 
too strongly that positive steps should be taken to reverse this trend. Such 
action would be wholly in the national interest and in complete conformity with 
sound management, true economy and fundamental American concepts. 
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We know that this whole question is most distrurbing not only to civilian 
employees affected but also to Members of Congress and competent administra- 
tors in the Defense Department. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting these facts to the subcommittee 
and with the approval of the subcommittee will supplement this statement with 
additional detailed data. 

(Instances of alleged replacement of civilians by military person- 
nel appear in a letter dated November 25, 1957, from Mr. Owen and 
signed by Henry G. Nolda, secretary-treasurer, National Federation 
of Federal Employees. The letter is retained in the subcommittee 
files. ) 

Mr. Davis. This subcommittee has now concluded its hearings on 
one of the most important problems today—big government. Big 
government in my judgment has always been a threat to the rights of 
individuals and to the rights of States. Two million, three hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand employees on the Federal payrolls is just 
one indication of this threat. In 1940, before World War IJ, we had 
980,000 employees on the Federal payroll. In 1940 the total Federal 
budget was around $10 billion. This ineluded all cost of govern- 
ment, Today we are spending $2 billion more than that for civilian 
payroll alone. Just think of it, over a billion dollars a month in 
Federal salaries. 

The subcommittee has been interested primarily in reductions as 
they apply to civilian personnel. 

As I have said in the past, 2 million employees should be adequate 
to carry on the necessary functions of our Federal Government. I 
have tried to get the Federal Government to establish this as a goal. 
I tried again at these hearings to get some assurance from the rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of the Budget that they would support 
our subcommittee in this effort. We could get no such commitment. 

We have emphasized actions to hold down payroll expansion. We 
concentrated on reviewing vacancies created by retirement, voluntary 
resignation, or death—with evaluation of each such vacancy at a high 
enough level to insure that the position was essential before it was 
filled. In response to the subcommittee’s request and instructions 
from the Bureau of the Budget, all departments and agencies were 
called on to make such a review and evaluation. In December 1956 
the Secretaries of the military departments were specifically directed 
to review all vacancies. The military departments reviewed 11,650 
vacancies created by retirements and 3,830 positions, or nearly one- 
third of those reviewed, were found unnecessary and were not filled. 

The hearings have made it clear that without the program spon- 
sored by. our subcommittee and without strong affirmative actions 
to ride herd on those responsible for carrying out the functions of 
Government, the Federal payroll would have many more thousands 
on it than it has now. The three military departments, for example, 
report that 60,000 positions that will have been vacated in the cur- 
rent fiscal year need not be filled when they became vacated. This 
represents a savings of $300 million annually in payroll costs. The 
Department of the Air Force was able to transfer nearly 48,000 
people from less useful positions to more necessary ones. This rep- 
resents $250 million in Federal payroll costs. 

During the past 4 years since our subcommittee has been pressing 
for generally better utilization of personnel, the Department of the 
Air Force has cooperated and has been able to add 11 additional wings 
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with fewer employees. The Department of the Army presented some 
rather dramatic change and procedures resulting in substantial man- 
power and payroll savings. This better management was in coopera- 
tion Ww ith our subcommittee. 

It is significant that the Department of Defense, which has been 
willing to set a goal—although it has not always been met—has 
brought about a much stronger defense situation with fewer em- 
ployees. On the other hand, the total number of Government em- 
ployees has been steadily rising since 1955 due to increases in the 
nondefense departments and agencies. We will continue to exert 
every effort to get the cooperation of these other departments and 
agencies and hope we will have the strong support of the administra- 
tion. 

One of the major factors of better employee utilization is the use of 
critical personnel. In a report submitted to us a year ago by the De- 
partment of the Army it was stated: 

There is an inordinate waste in the utilization of our scientific manpower. 
The 4,156 engineers and scientists who participated in the survey reveal that 
more than 1,200 man-years (or nearly a third) of their time are devoted to the 


performance of administrative duties, professional duties of an appreciably 
lower grade, or subprofessional duties. 


Further— 





Twenty-nine percent of the scientists consider themselves to be improperly 
placed. 

The subcommittee has been informed by responsible officials of the 
Defense Department that this situation, as reported to the subcom- 
mittee, has been checked throughout other defense elements and in 
private industry, with similar results; that is, the percentage of sci- 
entists considering themselves improperly placed holds in these other 
areas, 

From our experience with the Department of the Army, I believe 
that the situation in that Department compares favorably with con- 
ditions in other elements of the Department of Defense and the Gov- 
ernment generally. 

It seems a fair assumption that if we could take up the slack and 
properly utilize our scientists and engineers on a nationwide basis, we 
would save for critical operations 400,000 man- years of scientific and 
engineering effort. This is more scientists and engineers than we 
could ors aduate from our colleges in 15 years. More than that, they 
are scientists and engineers who, in addition to college training, have 
had years of experience in their fields. 

Taking this into consideration, it is most important, it seems to 
us, that we make sure that in the most important missile projects 
we are not competing with ourselves for critically needed personnel. 

Our hearings clearly demonstrate that one of the main problems 
with which we are faced in Government today is the attempt to make 
operating decisions by the appointment of committees of high offi- 
cials in Government and executives from private industry. All of 
these people of course are completely wrapped up in their own jobs 
for which they have responsibility and delegate their committee work 
to others. It is necessary to appoint individuals with proper author- 
ity and responsibility to make these decisions as the situations, crying 
for solution, occur, and I was glad to see, in the case of research and 
dev elopment, the President yesterday took this action. 
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Our hearings this week and last December give a good example of 
what I mean. I believe they were instrumental in bringing about 
what looks to be more effective direction, control, and coordination of 
scientific and technological skills in our defense effort. 

Ever since February 1956 our subcommittee has been calling at- 
tention to the fact that the Government was being placed at a dis- 
advantage by competition from cost-plus contractors or industries 
nearly 100 percent subsidized. We finally requested the Secretary 
of the Department of Defense and the C hairman of the Civil Service 
Commission to take action to see that engineers and scientists in both 
the Government and private industry were properly utilized. 
request was met by the appointment of a number of committees. 

An example of the ineffectiveness of this approach is shown by the 
present situation as it relates to the Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers for Federal Government Programs. That Committee was 
formed, in April 1956, following a luncheon discussion of the problem, 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. The first meeting of the committee itself was not held until 
September 10. A printed report on the subject was developed April 
29 of the following year. It was released to the press and, according 
to testimony before our subcommittee, has not been finally approve ed 
as an action program. 

Decisions that should have been reached in April 1956 are just now 
being reached. The inventory of scientists and engineers has just 
begun and has been delegated by the Bureau of the Budget to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Again, as I say, I trust that the ap- 
pointment of individuals with proper authority and responsibility 
in their respective areas, unhampered by large cumbersome commit- 
tees, will bring some order into the situation. 

Following our hearings we had an executive briefing session with 
representatives of the Defense Department, and I was pleased to learn 
that many of the suggestions of our subcommittee will be adopted or 
are in the process of being adopted. Further, I believe that our sub- 
committee will be kept better informed by the Department of Defense 
on matters affecting manpower utilization than they have been in the 
past. I believe this will result in an improvement in the entire 
situation. 

An immediate step was taken on November 15, 1957, by Secretary 
of Defense McElroy, who issued a directive on guided missiles to pro- 
vide for the authoritative direction of all activities in the field of 
guided missiles. This directive was developed on the basis of careful 
analysis of critical manpower requirements and emphasizes the im- 
portance of “optimal utilization by the Department of Defense of 
scientific personnel * * *.” It is reassuring to know that steps have 
been in process at the very top in the Department of Defense to im- 
prove the situation. This policy is squarely in line with the program 
and recommendations of our Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, as 
was brought out in the hearings. Vigorous followup will be needed 
at all levels, however, to accomplish ‘the objective of maximum effi- 
ciency in the utilization of scientific personnel. The directive on 
guided missiles and an implementing policy directive follow: 


This 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1957 
No. 5105.10 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Director of Guided Missiles. 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to provide for the authoritative direction of 
all activities in the field of guided missiles. 


II. RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


In accordance with provisions of subsection 202 (f) of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, and section 5 of Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, 
there is established the office of Director of Guided Missiles. The Director of 
Guided Missiles will direct all activities in the Department of Defense relating 
to research, development, engineering, production, and procurement of guided 
missiles. 

III. RELATIONSHIPS AND ORGANIZATION 


A. The Director of Guided Missiles will report directly to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

B. The Director of Guided Missiles will utilize existing staff organizations 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense including appropriate staff mem- 
bers of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense for Research and Engineering, 
Properties and Installations, Supply and Logistics, Comptroller, and the mili- 
tary departments, insofar as they may be necessary to carry out his assigned 
functions. 

C. The Director of Guided Missiles is authorized such personnel and staff 
support as may be required for the performance of his duties and as may be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 


IV. REPORTS 


A. The Director of Guided Missiles may require such information and reports 
from agencies of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and of the military de- 
partments as may be required for the performance of his duties. 

B. The Director of Guided Missiles will make regular periodic reports to the 
Secretary of Defense and will be responsible for the preparation of such reports 
as may be required of the Department of Defense with regard to guided missiles 
by the President and the National Security Council. 


Vv. SUPERSEDURE 


All directives, instructions, and memorandums or parts thereof to the extent 
they are inconsistent with the provisions of this directive are modified accord- 
ingly or rescinded, as appropriate. 

Net McEtroy, Secretary of Defense. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1957 


No 3210.1 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Policy on basic research. 
References: (a) Department of Defense Directive 3210.1, Policy on Basic 
Research, June 19, 1952, herein canceled. 
(b) Executive Order 10521, Administration of Scientific Research 
by Agencies of the Federal Government, March 17, 1954. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to set forth the principles and the Department 
of Defense policy relating to the support of basic research. 


II. DEFINITION OF BASIC RESEARCH 


Basie research is that type of research which is directed toward increase of 
knowledge in science. It is research where the primary aim of the investigator 
is a fuller knowledge or understanding of the subject under study. 
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Ill, BACKGROUND 


A. The Department of Defense is responsible for assuring that basic research 
necessary to the discharge of its statutory responsibilities is carried on. From 
time to time policy statements have been issued on the need and desirability of 
adequate support of basic research by the Department for the continued evolution 
of the weapons and techniques of war. 

B. The President, through promulgation of Executive Order 10521, has out- 
lined the broad features of a national policy on Federal administration of research 
which recognizes the values of science to defense, humanitarian, and other 
purposes and the requirement of strong foundations in basic scientific knowledge, 
and trained scientific manpower. In the accomplishment of these aims, the policy 
recognizes the importance and desirability of the conduct and support by Federal 
agencies of basic research in areas closely related to their missions, with the 
provision that the National Science Foundation shall be increasingly responsible 
for support of general-purpose basic research. Among other provisions, the 
President, in section 6 of reference (b), has ordered that “The head of each 
Federal agency engaged in scientific research shall make certain that effective 
executive, organizational, and fiscal practices exist to insure * * * that approved 
scientific research programs conducted by the agency are reviewed continuously 
in order to preserve priorities in research efforts and to adjust programs to meet 
changing conditions without imposing unnecessary added burdens on budgetary 
and other resources.” 

©. In keeping with the provisions of reference (b), the scientific research 
programs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force have been under continuous review 
by the science administrators and military officials of the departments and under 
periodic review by scientific and technical experts drawn from academic, in- 
dustrial, and other governmental organizations. Under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) and his predeces- 
sors, the objectives of these reviews have been to insure that the Nation’s best 
scientific and technical talents are applied to the planning and prosecution of 
these departmental programs, that the programs are well coordinated and that, 
collectively, they form a sound and integrated overall Department of Defense 
program. Experience gained from these reviews suggests that effective execu- 
tive, organizational, and fiscal practices will be furthered by a statement of 
the principles and the Department of Defense policy relating to the support of 
basic research. 

IV. PRINCIPLES 


A. Basic research represents an essential ingredient in potential military 
power as opposed to military power in being. It comprehends new facts and dis- 
covers new laws which lead to technological improvements for all aspects of 
national well-being. The needs of national defense are uniquely characterized by 
pressing demands for new facts and knowledge very close to the frontiers of 
science. Without an adequate underpinning of imaginative research for the 
development of new equipment, materiel, and weapons, a nation’s defense posture 
will continually weaken. 

B. Research depends for its success upon continuity. Sustained financial sup- 
port at even a modest level is likely to produce greater progress at less cost than 
huge expenditures in periods of emergency. Basic research programs are seldom 
successful in the face of market and unpredictable fluctuations in the level of 
their support. 

©. The three military departments have all been notably successful in enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the colleges, universities, research institutions, and indus- 
trial organizations of this country in marshaling the scientific talents of their 
staffs to build up a nationwide program of basic research and in creating an at- 
mosphere of confidence and good will. This has brought the military depart- 
ments close to the frontiers of science and has contributed an important element 
of enlightened scientific leadership in the military departments. It is highly 
desirable that this effective contact between the military departments and the 
scientists of this Nation be maintained to realize the added values of (1) the 
continuous and growing awareness within the military departments of new 
scientific developments and (2) the continuous and growing awareness on the 
part of the Nation’s scientists as to the military needs. 

D. The funds involved in basic research are relatively small in relation to the 
total cost of research and development. These research costs are small in pro- 
portion of the potential military strength to which basic research is capable of 
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contributing. Sustained support of basic research offers one of the most promis- 
ing opportunities for effecting long-range economies in other aspects of the mili- 
tary program. 

E. Our strongest possible defense posture requires the optimum utilization of 
the Nation’s scientific, technical, and industrial resources. Viewed in the long- 
range sense, a vigorous and expanding civil economy and a healthy social struc- 
ture are fundamental requirements. From the national perspective this calls for 
a farsighted program of basic research, for strong support of our educational 
system, and for broad application of science and engineering to our civil industry, 
as well as for a vigorous program of research and development in war material. 


Vv. POLICY 


A. It is the policy of the Department of Defense : 

1. To support a broad and continuing basic research program to assure the 
flow of the fundamental knowledge needed by the military departments as 
prime users of scientific facts and to evolve novel weapons of war; and 

2. To maintain, through such a broad support program, an effective con- 
tact between the military departments and the scientists of the country so 
that the military departments are continuously and growingly aware of 
new scientific developments and the scientists are aware of the military 
needs. 

B. It is further the policy of the Department of Defense to coordinate its basic 
research program with the National Science Foundation and to encourage the 
support of sound basic research programs by Government and private agencies, 
recognizing that these programs are essential to the full development, utilization, 
and growth of the Nation’s scientific resources and hence to national defense. 


VI. EXECUTION 


A. Important aspects in the implementation of this policy include: 
1. Sound conception of the basic research program and thorough coordina- 
tion and integration of its elements among the military departments and 
| with other Federal agencies. 
| 2. Long-term planning and funding so as to insure sustained prosecution 
for maximum progress and effectiveness of results. 
3. Alertness to opportunities for prompt and effective translation of new 
knowledge into equipment, materiel, and weapons. 
4. Consistent with its mission and resources, the optimal utilization by the 
j Department of Defense of scientific personnel competent in basic research. 
B. Support of basic research by the military departments shall be provided as 
follows: 

1. By contract with educational and nonprofit institutions: To sponsor 
fundamental! investigations of two types: 

a. Basic research performed as an integral part of programed re- 
search committed to specific military aims. 

b. Academic research that holds some promise of ultimate military 
application. In this case it is the sponsoring agency’s aim to foster basic 
research in a field in which it believes that new information is likely 
to find important application to military problems. 

2. By contract with industry: To provide for fundamental investigations 
associated with industry’s performance of military research and develop- 
ment contracts. In addition, military contracts calling specifically for basic 
research may be desirable in cases where the contractor is peculiarly com- 
petent to perform the work. 

3. In Government laboratories: To foster the creative productivity of 
Government scientists engaged in military problems, encouraging partic- 
ularly basic research relevant to the missions of those laboratories. 

©. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) will in- 
sure that the military research and engineering program appropriatly reflects 
i this policy and the stated principles in its support. Issues that are not resolved 
and circumstances where it is impractical to preserve or attain desired support 
levels of basic research shall be referred to the Secretary of Defense for resolu- 
tion. 
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VII. CANCELLATION 
Reference (a) is hereby superseded and canceled. 

VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 
This directive is effective immediately. 


Ne, McE3roy. 
Secretary of Defense. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., November 8, 1957, the hearing was con- 
9 9 ’ 5 = 


cluded. ) 





APPENDIX 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


INFORMATION ON MATTERS FOR DISCUSSION WITH THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MAN- 
POWER UTILIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Note.—This information prepared in October 1957 in response to a letter, dated August 
19, 1957, to the Secretary of the Army, and to a letter, dated August 30, 1957, to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces, both from 
Hon. James C. Davis, subcommittee chairman. 


INDEX OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REFERENCES AND QUESTIONS 
Page 
Comparison of civilian employment, 1956 and 1957 Pads pwmeka seed -- 299,312 
Employment trends_. - 29 
What significant actions and programs were completed leading to improved management and more 
efficient operations? __- 301 
What significant actions and programs were started leading to improved management and more 
effective operations? _. . 82 
What action has the Army taken to carry out the President’s directive on filling vacated civilian 
positions prior to rehiring? i ; ‘ «i+ on 
What savings have resulted from Army manpower studies to date? - -. . 300 
What action has the Army taken to comply with Public Law 801, 84th Congress?__- 314 
What are the Army’s future plans for improving manpower utilization? 301, 311 
General discussion, duplication of military-civilian staffing 305 
Does duplication of military-civilian staffing exist in the public relation office staffs in the numbered 
Army headquarters? wie since 306 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION PROGRESS REPORT FOR CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS, 
NoOvEMBER 1957 


Department of the Army. 


1 


2. For hearings November 1957. 


Prepared October 28, 1957. 
4. Employment (including both military and civil functions) : 


Employment 
Full-time ! Part-time in civil fune- 
tions included 

in total 


September 1956. 431, 698 » 200 432, 95: (29, 445) 
July 1957 427, 936 1, 359 4 9 (29, 282) 
August 1957 426, 415 , 364 : 36 (30, 397) 
September 1957 417, 610 1, 429 419, 039 (28, 510) 


1 As defined and reported on Civil Service Standard Form 113. Monthly summary is at p. 312. 


5. Employment trends: 

a. Past armywide trend—Army civilian employment decreased 133,790 be- 
tween September 1953 and September 1957. The following strengths indicate 
extent of the reductions for each year: 


Strength | Reduction 


September 1953 ‘ ‘ 552, 8% 
September 1954 a - “ 466, 268 
September 1955_- a 450, 698 | 
September 1956_- : 7 os oa 432, 953 
September 1957 
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b. Anticipated armywide trend.—Civilian employment is expected to decrease 
an estimated additional 3,000 for the balance of fiscal year 1958. It should be 
noted that Army civilian fiscal yearend strengths include approximately 7,000 
temporary seasonal hires. This trend toward lower employment is expected to 
continue for the balance of the fiscal year. The trend is partially related to 
reduced civilian requirements, as the Army is phasing down to lower strength, 
and partially to the reduced dollars available to pay personnel, required by 
reductions in expenditures, prescribed by higher authority. A Department of 
Defense directive of August 6, 1957, implemented by the Department of the Army 
in a message (DA556560) on August 8, 1957, established interim controls or a 
freeze, on civilian hiring to accomplish the expenditure objectives for fiscal year 
1958. 

c. Army staff.\—(1) Manpower-reduction programs : 

(a) Four separate programs of major significance in terms of personnel reduc- 
tion were issued during the period September 30, 1956, to September 30, 1957. 
These programs have reduced manpower authorizations by a total of 2,857 per- 
sonnel spaces or a reduction of 16.4 percent. Programs issued in September 
1956 and in January and February 1957 were initiated by the Office of the Chief 
of Staff totaling 1,289 personnel spaces. 

(b) In March 1957 the Secretary of Defense directed a reduction of 12 percent 
of the December 31, 1956, departmental strength to be met at the rate of 1 percent 
per month during fiscal year 1958. This program required a reduction of 2,009 
personnel spaces in the Army staff. However, due to the programs developed 
and issued by the Office of the Chief of Staff, the additional reduction required 
amounted to 1,568 rather than 2,009 personnel spaces. This has had the favor- 
able effect of providing longer leadtime and greater stretchout into a more 
orderly phasing out of the least essential jobs over a 17-month rather than a 
12-month period. 

(c) Asummary of the reduction program follows : 


Number personne! 


| | reduced | 
Date of program Directing Period covered - | Functions reduced 
official by program 
| Total | Mili- | Civil- 
| tary ian 
September 1956__...| Office, Chief | Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 660 | 59 601 | Reduction was in 
of Staff, 1956, selected areas, prin- 
U.S. | cipally in adminis- 
Army. | trative support. 
January 1957 ; Wh cins Feb. 1, to Apr. 30, 275 | 30 245 | Reduction was in 
1957 (civilian); selected areas, prin- 
Feb. 1, to June | cipally in super- 
| 30, 1957 (mili- vision and adminis- 
| tary). | trative support. 
February 1957 do.......| Fiscal year 1958 354 | 104 250 | Reduction was in 
selected areas, prin- 
cipally in low 
priority functions. 
March 1957_. ..| Secretary of do 1, 568 345 1,223 | Across the board in 
Defense. most areas of work 


except in those of the 
highest priorities 


(2) Manpower utilization: There have been significant achievements in man- 
power utilization in the past year through the development of programs designed 
to eliminate the least essential positions, through manpower and management 
surveys, as well as a continuous scrutiny of workload trends. These achieve- 
ments are evidenced by comparing the strength of the Army staff immediately 
prior to the Korean conflict and the programed staff strength for June 30, 1958. 
The strength of the staff will be 14,588 on June 30, 1958, as compared to 14,170 
in June 1950. This is slightly above the pre-Korean staff level when the Army 
military strength was 593,000 compared to an end fiscal year 1958 strength of 
900,000. 


1 Includes activities and personnel of the Department of the Army Headquarters exclusive 
of the Office, Secretary of the Army. 


aa jn oe 


~ we Cee See ir Om 
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Army staff strength | Total Army 
Date | ke meat ae ahd tee il - __| military 
strength 
Total | Military | Civilian 
| 
decsineaaniamal | 

June 1950 14, 170 | 2, 948 | 11, 222 593, 000 
Programmed strength, June 30, 1958 sl 14, 588 3, 181 | 11, 407 900, 000 
Difference.___.-_..-- 418 233 | 185 307, 000 


(3) Manpower management surveys made during period September 30, 1956, 
to September 30, 1957, manpower data for Army Staff (see tab. B). 

d. Technical services.—During fiscal year 1957, civilian strength reductions 
in logistics missions under the jurisdiction of the technical services amounted 
to 7,241 personnel. Emphasis on manpower economy in logistics mission activi- 
ties during fiscal year 1958 will result in a savings by June 30, 1958, of 9,687 
civilians in technical services Zone of Interior installations and activities. Dur- 
ing first quarter, fiscal year 1958, civilian strengths in the technical services were 
reduced by 5,735 personnel of which 70 percent was accomplished by attrition. 
Within the reduced manpower ceilings the technical services are providing per- 
sonnel support for expanded missile work, Army aviation, single managerships, 
and other high priority missions. On the other hand we are reducing the per- 
sonnel support of lower priority programs, particularly those pertaining to con- 
ventional weapons and equipment. Also, during fiscal year 1958 more than 3,000 
military personnel will be released from technical service, Zone of Interior 
installations. 

e. Reduction in staffing of major field headquarters.—The Department of the 
Army plans to accomplish a total reduction of approximately 1,070 civilian 
positions in major Army Field Command headquarters between December 31, 1956, 
and June 30, 1958. This reduction is geared to the reductions directed by the 
Department of Defense. <A reduction of approximately 1,305 military personnel 
is also scheduled to be acomplished by June 30, 1958. 

6. Actions to improve utilization of manpower : 

a. Actions, programs and plans.—(1) The Army recognizes the continuing 
challenge presented by the absolute necessity for effective utilization of man- 
power. It is believed that substantial progress has been made while meeting 
this challenge during the interval since the Army’s appearance before this sub- 
committee last year. It is believed that by the use of proper manpower and of 
proper personnel management techniques the Army has been able to do a better 
job with the manpower at its disposal. This is the major manpower accomplish- 
ment of the last year, and it was made possible through the many detailed actions 
completed and initiated during this time and discussed at length in this report. 

(2) Completed events during this time include a number of specific improve- 
ments, simplifications and additions to our manpower procedures, the tools by 
Which the Army actually exerts control over the utilization of its manpower. 
Also completed during this time were significant specific reductions in Army 
employment. Although the completed changes in our manpower procedures 
are not in themselves spectacular, they do bear out the soundness of their basic 
concepts. Through these procedures we are able to demonstrate actual reduc- 
tions effected and absorbed. 

(3) Significant initiations during this time are many: The implementation 
of a directed program to review individual vacancies prior to refill; the codi- 
fication of policies, responsibilities, and procedures, for Army civilian career 
planning: and the codification of a deliberate, flexible program to improve 
military-civilian position delineation through additions to our existing, proven 
manpower procedures. A major contribution to effective manpower manage- 
ment procedures as well as those of budgeting, programing, and cost account- 
ing, through the provision of a common classification structure (the Army 
management structure) for all these purposes is well underway. Toward con- 
stant improvement of the way in which manpower is managed, a significant 
test, involving relief from wage board employee ceilings for selected Army 
activities is also well underway. 

(4) This dynamic approach to meeting the challenge of effective manpower 
utilization is also typified by several projects proposed during the past year 
and now in various stages of research and development. Considerable ground- 
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work toward developing a suitable multipurpose table of distribution for that 
portion of the Army not staffed through tables of organization has been laid. 

(5) From this report it should be apparent that the way in which manpower 
is Managed is receiving considerable scrutiny inside the Army, particularly 
toward integrating the management of other resources with that of our human 
resources. To provide a proper balance for this emphasis on management per 
se, the Department of the Army has begun a thorough scrutiny of the impact 
on our human resources of this emphasis, and an audit of its detailed effective- 
ness at the level of the individual, in our mixed work force. 

(6) In the phasing down of the Army, instances of military or civilian per- 
sonnel being assigned to perform a part of the functions previously performed 
by the opposite category of personnel are inevitable. Such instances may have 
come to the attention of the subcommittee as allegations of outright replace- 
ment of civilians by military. It has been and continues to be the Army policy 
to utilize civilian personnel to complement the minimum, not the maximum, 
military personnel requirements of our supporting activities. 

(7) A discussion of Army implementation of Public Law 801 is at tab D. 

(8) A diseussion of the policy concerning decentralization of Army Staff 
activities to locations outside the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area is at 
tab E. The Army’s detaiied report follows. 

b. Other significant actions, programs, and plans during the year.—(1) Signifi- 
eant actions, programs, and plans completed. 

(a) Simplification of manpower reports and reduction of reporting workload.— 
1. CSGPA 523, AR 616-9: A major manpower report reflecting the authorization 
and strength of personnel engaged in the operation of CONUS and overseas 
commands, listed by subordinate echelons receiving a manpower subauthoriza- 
tion, was simplified. For example, the complete CONUS report (formerly part A, 
CSGPA 372) was changed from monthly to quarterly with partial monthly report 
for metropolitan Washington, D. C., area. Additionally, the report was reduced 
from 16 inches width (20 columns) to 10% inches (14 columns). One DA form 

yas eliminated. The size is significant since the reduction permits use of stand- 
ard typewriters. The report was renumbered CSGPA 523 (AR 616-9, dated 
August 21, 1957). 

2. Report of Personal Services CSGPA 392, AR 600-342, and Report of Oper- 
ating Personnel Utilization CSGPA 372 (SR 600—-620-10). Since inception of 
the manpower report of operating personnel utilization and requirements, 
CSGPA 372 (less part A) and the CSGPA 3892 in their present form and con- 
cept (January and May 1954, respectively), the following reductions in volume 
of reporting have been made through the first quarter, fiscal year 1958 (September 
1957) : Percent 


CSGPA 372 (less part A) ee an ida er ee ai ae : a 65 
Change of part B from monthly to quarterly and elimination of 
part D (installation data). 
re ee See a ce ; 40 
Elimination of the SEA breakout by source of funds (program and 
project level). 


On October 3, 1957, a revision of the Report of Personal Services, CSGPA-392 
(AR 600-342) was issued. This reduces the current volume of reporting by 
approximately 50 percent. Based upon the original volume of reporting, the 
cumulative reduction of volume of reporting is approximately 70 percent. This 
recent reduction is due primarily to deletion of 5 columns of data and changing 
the basic report from monthly to quarterly, with a monthly supplement at sum- 
mary fiscal account level and only 10 columns of data instead of 15. 

a. A task group is now studying these two reports as they currently exist with 
an objective to: (1) produce a report, or reports, with the minimum essential 
data presented in the most meaningful manner, (2) further ease the reporting 
workload of field commands, and (3) consider the feasibility and desirability of 
mechanization of the reports. 

3. CSGPA 396. The Department of the Army issued regulations (AR 616-7) 
concerning manpower utilization control, which included reduction of standard 
forms used for manpower surveys from legal size to 814 by 11 inches and simpli- 
fied the content. A number of specific forms were eliminated and preparation of 
manpower survey reports was simplified by the printing of instructions on the 
reverse side of the manpower survey cover sheets. This reduced the regulation 
to a directive rather than a combined directive and operational guide. The 
changes have proved acceptable and have enabled the use of standard type- 
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writers for the preparation of these forms, whereas long-carriage typewriters 
were previously required. 

(b) Reduction in numbers and content of personnel tables of distribution.— 
The Department of the Army published revised regulations (AR 310-41) pre- 
scribing standard procedures for all echelons of the Army in the preparation and 
submission of personnel tables of distribution (TD). These regulations reduced 
the workload requirement by (1) reducing the number of copies of TD required 
by Headquarters Department of the Army; (2) reducing the amount of data 
required to be included in TD and limiting the conditions under which TD may 
be called for by Headquarters Department of the Army. 

(c) Manpower utilization surveys —Field reports of the results of 508 man- 
power utilization surveys were received in Headquarters, Department of the 
Army during the year. These surveys invoived approximately 300,000 civilian 
positions and resulted in a redistribution between commands of 8,960 civilian 
personnel spaces. The 8,960 does not include the redistribution of civilian man- 
power to meet changing requirements within each of the specific activities 
surveyed. Example: Redistribution between technical service functions within 
the support personnel employed in a specific United States Army garrison or 
similar Army activity. The 508 surveys conducted during the year included 110 
in technical services Zone of the Interior class II installations resulting in a 
redistribution of 2,440 civilians within the Army. One hundred and forty-three 
surveys are scheduled in Zone of Interior installations of the technical service 
in fiscal year 1958. The Army manpower utilization survey system is further 
discussed at tab C. 

(d) Publication of personnel staffing guides.—During the year the Depart- 
ment of the Army published a personnel staffing guide for Army training centers, 
providing both qualitative and quantitative guidance based upon comprehensive 
study and experience in utilization’ of manpower in training functions. Also a 
personnel stafling guide for Army Headquarters (nontactical) was submitted for 
publication. It is accepted by management that the nature of the work per- 
formed a staff, such as the Army staff, does not completely lend itself to 
analysis through the rigid application of staffing guides and yardsticks as may 
be applied in industrial and similar production type operations. However, 
through the experience of management and Manpower surveys, studies of organ- 
ization and flow of work in Army staff agencies, comparisons of manning for the 
same types of work, and the installation of tested and proved administrative 
procedures, it has been determined that specialized staffing patterns may be 
applied locally in some areas of work. Generally, these patterns and guides are 
applicable to supervisory and administrative positions, stenographic and typist 
positions supporting staff officers, and administrative overhead including per- 
sonnel clerks, unit supply, reproduction, graphics, mail and records handling. 
It is emphasized that these guides must be judiciously applied by trained 
personnel. 

(e) Changes in installations and activities —The Department of Defense on 
August 23, 1957, announced an Army plan to close 8 Army storage facilities 
during fiscal year 1958 and 1959. This plan provides for consolidating the depot 
missions at the installations to be closed with the installations to be retained 
by the Department of the Army. Upon complete inactivation of these facilities 
depot operating cost will be reduced by $8.5 million annually; the release of 
1,500 civilian employees, and the release of approximately 7,500,000 square feet of 
covered storage space. This plan is a continuation of an earlier study in fiseal 
year 1954 which resulted in reducing the number of Army storage installations 
from 73 to 48 and the release of 6,000 civilians. The Department of the Army 
continually reviews its requirements for storage installations in consonance with 
peacetime and mobilization requirements with a view to releasing those facil- 
ities not required and keeping civilian employment to the minimum required. 

(f) Progress on study of depot operations.—1. Description and objectives : The 
depot command-management system was devised as a single uniform system for 
managing operations whereby programing, budgeting, and accounting are inte- 
grated and are based upon cost of performance operating budgets. It is now 
part of the logistical command-management system which is itself part of the 
Army command-management system. The system provides for the administra- 
tion of the Army primary program system at all levels from department to 
installation. In addition to providing for extension and management of the 
Army primary programs through the several levels of authority, DCMS was 
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designed to emphasize and strengthen the role of the depot commander. To this 
end, the objectives of DCMS are: 
a. Establish unity of command. 
b. Define in measurable terms the responsibility of a depot commander 
by means of an operating program which he helps formulate. 
ec. Allow the depot commander to control the use of the resources needed 
to carry out his program. 
d. Provide a better means to exercise that control through cost of per- 
formance evaluation. 
e. Provide a means for the depot commander to report accomplishment 
against his operating program. 

2. Current status and results of DCMS: In response to the subcommittee’s 
inquiry at hearings in 1956, the Department of the Army reported the depot 
command management system was in the process of being installed. This year 
it is reported that the system is actually installed at all depots in the United 
States. DCMS provides unity of command at general depots whereby a single 
commander has the latitude to exercise flexibility in using his resources to meet 
changes in the depot mission scheduled workloads of one or more of the partici- 
pating services. 

Under DCMS the general depot commander has full responsibility for all as- 
signed regular missions, functions, and activities performed at the depot. He 
is in complete charge of all resources, labor, materials and facilities for his as- 
signed regular missions. He is responsible for all phases of operations at his 
depot, from the initial planning of the workload of all activities, through the 
management and coordination of the activities as they occur. DCMS provides 
a ready means for establishing a single centralized and standardized storage 
organization at general depots. The adoption of DCMS, especially at general 
depots, was a major step in the development of a uniform and integrated depot 
system in the United States. It is a progressive advancement for the accom- 
plishment of an Army depot system without duplication and overlapping, the 
type of system proposed by congressional Members, the Hoover Commission, and 
the Department of Defense. 

(g) Reduction in requirement for and workload incident to reporting man- 
power performance (AR 1-—50).—Substantial progress was made toward reduc- 
ing the workload incident to reporting manpower performance through a revi- 
sion of the Army Regulations governing performance, published in July 1957. 
The mandatory reporting requirement for performance effectiveness, that is per- 
cent of effectiveness, was eliminated by the new regulation. Both the new 
regulation and a directive to the field in September 1957 require that internal 
command heeds for this type of information be reviewed toward reducing its 
collection and reporting to only those instances where it serves a useful purpose. 
Sampling, one time reports, or on site appraisal are preferred techniques. 

(h) Management improvements.—Current Army regulations, AR 1—60, require 
that each nontactical command service, and agency develop a management- 
improvement plan. The purpose of these plans is to insure that all of these 
elements of the Army continually strive to accomplish their work better, cheaper, 
and faster. In these plans, the various commands state their general objectives 
toward improving themselves. Definite responsibility is assigned for accom- 
plishing improvements on a scheduled basis in specific areas in need of improve- 
ment. These are annual plans that accomplish definite results. As specific 
outstanding improvements are installed, all commanders authorized to make 
news releases are required to inform the general public as to accomplishments ; 
that is, how the Army is accomplishing its mission more efficiently and economi- 
eally. Major Army field commands and the major services and agencies inform 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, on a quarterly basis of their most out- 
standing management improvements. For the last fiscal year 1,050 examples of 
outstanding improvements were reported. It must be realized that this is only a 
sampling of the improvement effort ; however, as the number of improvements re- 
ported are specifically limited by regulation in order to hold down on reporting re- 
quirements. Several uses of the examples of improvements are made. Many of 
them are submitted to the congressional appropriations committees at budget 
times to support the defense of the Army budget. Plans are being developed 
so that each quarter approximately 50 examples of improvements will be for- 
warded to key Congressmen to keep the Congress constantly aware of what the 
Army is doing to improve itself and use its resources better. On a quarterly basis 
outstanding examples of improvements are disseminated armywide by TAG 
letter. The purpose of this dissemination is to permit adoption of improvements 
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that have been made in one area but that may have application in many other 
areas. For example, an improvement made at one installation may benefit 
the Army by only a few hundred or a few thousand dollars; but by disseminating 
information of the improvement armywide, many other installations may 
adopt the idea and thus the Army is benefited by many times that of the original 
benefit. When an example of an improvement that may have broad application 
from an armywide point of view is received, it is forwarded to the Army staff 
agency having primary interest. The improvement is studied for the purpose 
of determining the practicability of armywide mandatory adoption. By doing 
this it is expected that most outstanding ideas that have been placed into 
effect locally will be thoroughly checked to be sure that they are adopted on a 
broad basis if applicable. Examples of improvements are also used to reply 
to congressional inquiries and to furnish information to compile reports requested 
by higher authority. Examples of improvements are published also in the 
Armed Forces Management Magazine. DA Pamphlet 20-344, Management In- 
provement in the DA, was published for the guidance of Army field commanders. 

(i) Work simplification—The Army continues to train many thousands of 
supervisors each year in ways and means of improving their own jobs. Ana- 
lytical tools of management, such as work distribution charts, flow process 
charts, layout studies, and motion economy, are used by these supervisors in order 
to employ better, faster, and cheaper methods and procedures to get work accom- 
plished. The working papers prepared by the supervisors are used to increase 
job productivity, eliminate waste, achieve economy, and improve efficiency. The 
techniques used enable quick analyses of work looking toward reduction in lost 
motion, elimination of duplications, and streamlining of paperwork. A total of 
11,951 supervisors were trained in work simplification during fiscal year 1957. 
Installed improvements numbered 7,865. Work simplification has shown con- 
sistent results over the past 5 fiscal years. The record indicates an average of 
19,089 supervisors trained per year with 10,292 improvements installed per year. 
The average return on the investment in work simplification has been well over 
10 to 1 for this last 5-year period. 

(j) Automatic data processing.—The Army is currently using an automatic 
data processing system to record and process data relative to military personnel. 
The system is aimed at effecting better personnel management and manpower 
control. A large-scale computer for this function began operations at the 
Pentagon in April 1957. Computer functions were begun with the recording and 
processing of data for officer personnel. However, plans now being developed 
will expand the use of ADPS to other facets of personnel management. In addi- 
tion, a task force is presently developing a system for the use of ADPS to process 
data at military posts which will include operations relative to civilian personnel 
management. 

(2) Significant actions, programs, and plans initiated. 

(a) Military-civilian staffing of support activities.—1. Delineation of po- 
sitions: 

a. For a number of years the Army has furnished its commanders broad guid- 
ance on the utilization of military and of civilian personnel in supporting activi- 
ties, without prescribing in great detail the proportions of each type of personnel 
which must be used. It has been possible in the past, and it should be pos- 
sible in the future, to rely on our commanders to tailor-make the actual military- 
civilian proportion in detail, based on the missions assigned to them and the 
current local situation which actually confronts them, 

b. Recently however, the Army has initiated a long-range, evolutionary pro- 
gram to provide more definitive DA guidance to all commanders as to posi- 
tions which should be military and positions which should be civilian, in organi- 
zations where a mixed workforce is employed. AR 616-10 now codifies the poli- 
cies, procedures, and responsibilities involved in implementing this program. 
In general, the delineation of positions as military or as civilian has been incor- 
porated as a regular feature of our existing and proven manpower procedures. 

c. The subcommittee is already familiar with our DA staffing guides (DA 
pamphlets of the 20-500 series). Drawn from the actual experience of organi- 
zations to which they apply, these guides have provided our commanders with 
standards as to the manpower requirements at various workload levels (yard- 
sticks) and qualitative guidance as to the military grade structure. the mili- 
tary occupational specialties, the civilian occupational codes, etc., for the positions 
shown in each organizational segment of the guides. In the future new DA staf- 
fing guides and periodic revisions of existing ones will indicate the current DA ob- 
jective, as military or as civilian, for positions in each guide. Responding to 
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recent congressional interest and related Department of Defense directives, the 
military or civilian objectives will be established for management positions first, 
that is, for the job titles at and above section chief, deputy or assistant section 
chief level and the equivalents of these levels of management positions. 

d. The subcommittee is also familiar with our manpower survey system 
through which the personnel requirements of an organization are appraised, 
on the site and periodically, by a qualified team from the next higher echelon 
of command. The detailed reports of all such surveys are received at Head- 
quarters DA and subsequent to review, they furnish the experience data upon 
which new DA staffing guides are produced and existing ones are periodically 
revised. Since sound position delineation and proper utilization of available 
manpower go hand in hand, the scope of our manpower survey system has been 
extended to include the review and appraisal of position designations, as mili- 
tary or as civilian, in the organizations surveyed. 

e. The survey-staffing guide cycle is ideal for the position designation program 
because it provides for the continuous refinement and revision of detailed DA 
guidance, based on current and broad experience obtained through continuous 
onsite appraisal. The thoroughness which this process requires, will not, how- 
ever, permit the headlong production of armywide position delineation guidance. 

f. Staffing patterns indicating the current identification of management posi- 
tions, together with their current staffing objective as military or civilian, are 
authorized for internal use by our commands, for their organizations which are 
not yet or not to be covered by DA staffing guides. A great deal had already 
been accomplished in sound and specific position delineation prior to the initiation 
of the formal DA position designation program, particularly in the Army’s 
logistics area, through the use of this device. 

g. All technical services have developed military-civilan staffing patterns to 
fit the assgned of each of their installations and activities. A logistics career 
management program, LD 54-611, was established in February 1956 to develop 
and assign civilians to logistics management positions (revised June 24 by LD 
250-611). Since its inception 44 career fields have been identified as key to the 
missions of the technical services and are in various stages of development. 
Similarly, a logistics officer program, AR 614-132, provides for the identification 
of key logistics military positions, worldwide. This program has identified 248 
key logistics positions and 766 officers have been accepted into the program for 
assignment to these key positions and for career management which will qualify 
them for such assignments. 

h. It should be emphasized that a program to improve the delineation of posi- 
tions in the support activities must involve deliberate and flexible processes, if it 
is to make realistic progress. A hasty approach in this area tends to emphasize 
manpower management at the expense of personnel management, an artificial 
cleavage to which the Army cannot subscribe. Instead, the Army program is 
based on well-established, recurring manpower procedures, sufficiently spaced to 
permit adequate military and civilian personnel management participation in the 
establishment of supportable staffing objectives. An inflexible approach in this 
area tends to ignore the requirement for constant reevaluation of staffing in the 
support activities as missions, money, and strengths change, an invitation to 
instances of improper manpower utilization. Instead, the Army program is based 
on a system which permits and requires periodic changes in the staffing objectives 
for positions in the support activities, places final staffing authority with the 
commander where it belongs, and provides for adequate onsite supervision by 
each level of command. 

2. Utilization of military and civilian personnel in public relations activities : 

a. The subcommittee has indicated an interest in the possibility of duplication 
of military and civilian personnel in the Army’s public relations activities. The 
manning documents pertinent to the public relations staffs of ZI Army Head- 
quarters, at DA, disclose no evidence of a duplication trend in these organiza- 
tional segments. No individual instances of possible duplication have been 
reported to DA for study of the merits of the individual case. 

b. Continuing actions to guard against duplication, from the standpoint of 
sound military-civilian position delineation, in the public-relations field include 
the following. During fiscal year 1957 an inventory of Army civilian employ- 
ment in the information and editorial series, GS 0010, disclosed a strength of 
1,754 with the grade distribution shown below : 
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c. A more definitive inventory is planned during fiscal year 1958, separately 
identifying civilian personnel associated with troop information and with public 
relations in the Army. This latter inventory, in conjunction with the Army 
civilian career planning procedures, AR 690—5, will provide the basis for estab- 
lishing definitive civilian staffing objectives for the function of public relations 
wherever it occurs, including this element of the staffs in ZI Army Headquarters. 
A study now underway, of the specific military personnel requirements in the field 
of public relations, will concurrently provide the basis for establishing definitive 
military staffing objectives for this function. 

d. The results of the above process will be reflected in the public-relations 
segment of new DA staffing guides and revisions of existing ones, including the 
DA staffing guide for ZI Army Headquarters. 

e. A primary safeguard against duplication, from the standpoint of minimum 
requirements for a total mixed work force in an organization or an organiza- 
tional segment based on its actual workload, is the manpower survey. During 
fiscal year 1957, and first quarter fiscal year 1958, the manpower survey effort of 
teams from Headquarters DA was concentrated on the headquarters of major 
Army commands overseas and of unified commands. During the same period 
Headquarters CONARC functions were revised to incorporate responsibility for 
the conduct of manpower surveys of the ZI Army Headquarters, and this cycle will 
begin in the last half of fiscal year 1958. The reports of these surveys, as with 
all surveys, will be provided Headquarters DA for use in connection with the 
eontinual revision of the new DA staffing guide for ZI Army Headquarters. 

(b) Test-relief from Wage Board employment ceilings at selected installations 
under the Army industrial fund.—1. A test is being conducted in selected instal- 
lations operating under the Army industrial fund (AIF) without imposed civilian 
Wage Board ceilings. 

2. The purpose of the test is to determine the feasibility of suspending per- 
sonnel ceilings from all AIF activities and managing the size and composition 
of the work force through the programing and costing controls of the industrial 
fund system. 

3. Accomplishments derived from the test will be determined from an analysis 
of the following areas: 

a. A comparison of direct and indirect labor costs in relation to item costs 
from comparable production runs prior to and subsequent to removal of personnel 
ceilings. 

b. A comparison of the utilization of military personnel in support-type opera- 
tions prior to and subsequent to removal of personnel ceilings. 

c. Examples of acceptance of work orders which could not otherwise have been 
accepted with an estimate of approximate savings and/or benefit to the Govern- 
ment. 

d. Specific examples and dollar savings made possible by a flexible tailoring 
of the work force to the workload versus maintaining a constant work force 
regardless of fluctuating workload under a constant personnel ceiling. 

e. Overtime savings resulting directly from the removal of personnel ceilings. 

f. A comparative tabulation of supply, production, and service delays prior to 
and subsequent to removal of personnel ceilings. 

g. An analysis of the use of temporary and part-time employees prior to and 
subsequent to the removal of personnel ceilings and a statement of any benefits 
derived. 

h. Effects of the removal of ceilings on the local labor market economy. 

i. Any other accomplishments or benefits derived from the removal of civilian 
personnel ceilings. 

}. The Army believes that the results of the tests now in progress will show 
the advantages of local control of the work force to meet the requirements of 
the workload and will materially improve operations resulting in more economi- 
cal and expeditious accomplishment of assigned missions. 

(c) Army management structure—1l1. The structure: The Army management 
structure represents the latest in Army thinking as a management device to inter- 
relate and correlate the utilization of manpower and other resources with nontac- 
tical planning and operations. It is based on the Army’s budget structure. The 
structure will establish a uniform classification of the nontactical activities of 
the Army with standard terminology, definitions, and activity interrelationships 
for programing, budgeting, manpower reporting and control, program perform- 
ance reporting, program cost recording and reporting, program review and 
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analysis, and other management problems. The structure will be applicable for 
fiscal year 1959 and will provide : 

a. The structural framework for operating the revised Army program system 
as set forth in AR 11-1, dated December 31, 1956. 

b. The means for directly relating manpower and financial resources to 
scheduled and accomplished workload. 

c. The means for implementing certain provisions of Public Law 863, 84th 
Congress; i. e., provide consistent program-cost accounting and budget classifi- 
cations to support cost-based budget development, and assure the synchroniza- 
tion of functions and the administrative organization of the Army. 

2. Origin of the structure: 

a. About 1950, two of the current-day Army management devices began their 
growth, the Army program system and the financial management plan. These 
two devices were necessarily related at the outset with the budget process and 
soon gave rise to what was termed IPBA, meaning integrated programing, 
budgeting, and accounting. Manpower control is an essential element of both 
programing and budgeting. IPBA was later retitled the Army command man- 
agement system. 

b. Because of the recognized need for interrelating programing, budgeting, 
manpower control, and program accounting by means of some control device, 
work was started in 1952 on the Department of the Army integrated structure 
which was published in April 1955. This structure integrated the then existing 
budget structure and the 16 primary programs by means of a uniform coding 
system. 

ec. Even at the time of issuance, the integrated structure was obsolescent in 
part because of independent changes in the primary program structure and in the 
Army budget structure. However, as the only existing device for relating pro- 
graming and resources, it had to be used as a basis for manpower reporting. 

d. Revision of the integrated structure was initiated early in 1956 in an 
effort to overcome the obsolescence factor. By June of 1956, a change in con- 
cept had evolved and new guidelines were established. This led to the concept 
of the Army management structure and the development and issue of the interim 
management structure in April 1957. 

3. Development and application of the structure : 

a. At the present stage of development, the Army management structure 
exists in two forms, the published interim structure covering the Army’s major 
operating appropriation (O. and M. appropriation) and the broader Army man- 
agement structure currently being developed for coincidental operational appli- 
eation with fiscal year 1959 Army program system implementation. The Army 
management structure is being planned for late fall publication as AR 1-11. 
The revised Army program system is not basically a new way of doing the 
Army’s job. Rather, it is a realinement of the old 16 primary program system to 
permit the relating of resources directly with the scheduled job to be done and 
actual job accomplishment. The structural framework that will assure this 
direct relation of resources is the Army management structure. Coincident 
Army programing and budgeting is expected to result in improved utilization 
of the resources available to the Army, and accordingly, more effective man- 
power utilization and control is expected. 

(d) Correlation of terminologies used in describing manpower performance. 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, has initiated action to assist Army 
field commanders by establishing a procedure to correlate the terminologies in 
which manpower performance is described ; that is, work areas and work units. 
When completed, the guidance will enable those involved with manpower man- 
agement to correlate those work area and work unit descriptions which must be 
stated in more detail for local installation use in appraising manpower require- 
ments than is essential for reporting by major commands. 

(e) Civilian career planning (AR 690-5).—1. As supply, storage, financial 
management, research and development, mainteance, personnel work, and other 
major occupational fields of the Army Establishment become more complex, there 
are increasing needs for more systematic development of civilian managers and 
supervisors to support Army missions at each echelon of command. There must 
be a continuously available supply of qualified civilian personnel to fill key man- 
agement positions. Development of employee abilities is to a considerable extent 
limited by organizational locations. It is, therefore, a major goal of the civilian 
career program to identify those employees with potential abilities wherever 
they are located within the establishment, and place them where they will receive 
the best possible development to meet their own, and management’s needs. 
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2. In accordance with Department of Defense requirements and in the light 
of Army needs, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel has published the basic 
Army plan (AR 690-5) pertaining to civilian career planning. These regula- 
tions provide basis for establishment and operation of career programs for the 
major civilian occupations, command and armywide. It defines responsibilities 
for programs limited to commands, and also for functional areas common to more 
than one command, such as comptrollership, safety management, and personnel 
administration. 

3. Career management activity in the logistics area began on a logisticswide 
coordinated basis in February 1956 with the issuance of LD 54-611. By June 
1957 a revised directive was issued (250-611) establishing 10 basic elements as the 
foundation of the DCSLOG career management program. By the end of fiscal 
year 1957, 133 individual career programs, covering 44 career fields, were in 
various stages of implementation by the technical services. The major occupa- 
tional areas represented by these 44 career fields are comptrollership, engineer- 
ing, biological and physical sciences, and supply and procurement. 

}. Progress was made in establishing an armywide career program for 3,500 
civilian personnel office staff members, located at 250 installations. This pilot 
program, which is monitored by the Director of Civilian Personnel as functional 
chief, now includes an operating central armywide inventory and referral service, 
a basic qualification requirement for entry-level personnel, a standard personnel 
management assistance course, and an Army task group to develop input, ap- 
praisal, and training guidance to complete the program elements, as defined in the 
basic AR 690-5, Civilian Career Planning. 

(f) Utilization of civilian scientific and professional personnel.—l. General: 
The Nation’s shortage of scientists and engineers continued to result in one 
of the Army’s most pressing civilian personnel problems. This problem is 
common to industry and Government. Hence, the Army has difficulty in keep- 
ing pace with its continuing needs for such skilled personnel because of the 
higher salaries which industry can pay. The number of vacancies for profes- 
sional scientists and engineers as of June 30, 1957, was 981. 

2. Report of action: Measures undertaken to overcome this problem during 
fiscal year 1957 include: 

a. Full use of higher pay rates for scientists and engineers authorized by the 
Civil Service Commission. In addition, the Army participated extensively in 
studies designed to furnish the Department of Defense (Cordiner Committee) 
and the Civil Service Commission information and justification for possible ad- 
justments of pay systems and rates more nearly competitive with those of 
industry. 

b. Imaginative recruiting programs with special emphasis on securing re- 
cent college graduates. In the recruiting area a number of steps have been 
taken to insure that a larger share of new college graduates are acquired for 
Army employment, such as establishment of commandwide coordination of col- 
lege recruitment on a geographic basis; issuance of guidance material for the 
use of on-campus recruiters ; and conducting conferences to coordinate the efforts 
and exchange information between Army recruiting personnel and college place- 
ment staffs. 

ce. Cooperative training programs with colleges to create new engineers and 
scientists. Cooperative work-study programs, under which selected college 
students work part of the year as full-time Army employees and part on the 
campus completing their scientific and engineering education, have become a sub- 
stantial current and future personnel resource in 30 installations, with about 
1,000 students participating, distributed among 15 fields of science and engineer- 
ing under agreements with 62 colleges. 

d. Contract training of scientific and engineering personnel at educational 
institutions. 

e. A special survey completed by the DCSPER, of 14 major research and devel- 
opment installations in the United States covering over 50 percent of all scien- 
tists and engineers employed worldwide. Recommendations on recruitment, 
retention, and utilization of these key personnel were submitted for major com- 
mands directing action at all levels. 

f. Establishment of skill utilization committees at installations for scientists 
and engineers. In connection with improved utilization and retention of person- 
nel, there was released for general use a technique for measuring utilization of 
scientific and engineering skills, together with instructions for establishment of 
installation committees to monitor the use of such searce skills. 
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(g) Incentive awards.—1. The purpose of the incentive-awards program is to 
recognize employees who have made significant contributions to the accomplish- 
ment of the Army’s mission, or should have rendered particularly meritorious 
service, and thereby to provide incentive for improvement in employee morale and 
efficiency. Responsibility for administration of Army incentive-awards program 
was assigned to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel at beginning of iiscal 
year 1957 by authority of General Orders 34, July 1956. 

2. Following assignment of this responsibility, action was taken to establish 
a climate throughout the Army to motivate all employees to contribute to the 
solution of management problems or otherwise improve operational effectiveness, 
and at the same time, insure that suitable individual or group recognition is pro- 
vided for each such contribution. Actions planned and executed during fiscal 
year 1957 included : 

a. Revision of the governing regulation (AR 672-301) to provide for integra- 
tion of awards administration into Army personnel management activities. 

b. Preparation and dissemination of orientation and promotional materials to 
stimulate local use of awards. 

c. Execution of a public information plan developed around the title “Project 

-aydirt” to tie local and command campaigns into a united program armywide, 
beginning in July 1957. 

d. Completion of a series of 19 regional meetings with command and installa- 
tion personnel to discuss program activities. 

e. A series of special awards to outstanding Army scientists at the West Point 
Army Science Conference on June 26—28, 1957. 

(h) Restrictions on use of overtime.—Measurement of manpower use, par- 
ticularly from a cost standpoint, must include other factors than mere numbers 
of personnel on the rolls. In this respect, the extent of overtime worked be- 
comes highly significant, especially since it involves premium-wage payment. 
The Department of the Army has for many years exercised close control over 
this matter and has prescribed standards which clearly indicate that overtime 
is to be reserved for essential work which can neither be performed during 
regular hours nor deferred to a later date. When our current budgetary prob- 
lems began to develop last May, Secretary Brucker directed that an even more 
stringent criterion be applied; accordingly, since May 24 the Department of the 
Army has had in effect a directive to all installations which eliminates all paid 
overtime except where personally approved by a responsible commander on the 
ground that an unusual emergency exists. Possibly your committee will be 
interested in the results of this action. During the months of May, June, and 
July of 1956, the Department used 30,204 man-months of paid overtime at a total 
payroll cost of $16,241,954. For the same months of 1957 (July being the last 
month for which cost data are available), the comparable figures were 17,991 
man-months of work and $9,879,056. For the same months of 1957, therefore, 
our payroll expense was reduced by $6,362,898. More significant for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, our manpower use was reduced by a total of more than 
12,200 man-months. Thus, by this action of admittedly drastic proportions, our 
actual civilian utilization was reduced by a monthly average of over 4,000 
persons—a fact which will not be reflected in normal strength reporting pro- 
cedures. Due to the high priority assigned to missile operational activities and 
to Technical Service activities in direct support thereof, these are exempt from 
the overtime restrictions cited above. However, this exemption does not include 
administrative matters. 

(i) Review of vacated civilian positions prior to rehiring.—1. On December 19, 
1956, the Secretary of Defense advised the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments that the President had set forth the following principles of budget policy : 

a. New hiring is to take place only after a review has demonstrated that a 
vacated position cannot be abolished or filled by transfer. 

b. The rate of expenditures for construction for which obligational authority 
either is now available or may be granted by Congress is to be held to the 
economic minimum, and requests for new obligational authority for construc- 
tionare to be made for essential projects only, in order that Federal spending 
will not increase the competing pressures for money, Manpower, materials and 
equipment. 

c. It will be the personal responsibility of each department and agency head 
to implement these principles within his organization, and to hold his operating 
subordinates correspondingly responsible. 

2. The Secretary of the Army in passing this information to the Chief of Staff 


of the Army commented that these principles had been taken into account in the 
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reviews of the 1958 budget estimates, but that this guidance must be kept in 
mind continuously in carrying out Army activities during the balance of fiscal 
year 1957, and in the planning for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. 

3. A review was made of the guidance published in this area. Initially it was 
determined that adequate guidance existed in the form of, (@) AR 616-7 Man- 
power Utilization Controls; (0b) funding advice for fiscal year 1957 which in- 
cluded Army policy regarding reduction in force and use of attrition; (¢) 
Department of the Army Civilian Personnel Circular No. 33, October 26, 1956, 
which required that careful review be made of each vacancy to determine con- 
tinuing need for the position and established the specific review of retirement 
vacancies ; and (d) the Department’s manpower program for fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1958, which established policies for maintenance of a minimum staff 
at minimum cost. 

4. Subsequently, Mr. Hugh M. Milton, Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(MP & RF) asked for a review of this decision; it was decided to reaffirm Army 
policies in this regard. This was done by a letter to all Army commanders, 
dated April 25, 1957. Also, the Inspector General of the Army directed that 
the extent of compliance with the policies be determined during appropriate 
inspections. 

5. The results achieved by restatement of the policies cannot be directly 
assessed. Army civilian strength has declined quite rapidly, due to a combina- 
tion of factors, including application of these policies, funds limitations, and a 
“freeze” order from the Secretary of Defense which still is in effect. However, 
the policies have provided a base for manpower control devices at the employing 
levels which have aided materially in reducing the overall Army strength, as 
shown by employment statistics quoted elsewhere in this report. Inquiry into 
this matter by Inspectors General during the first quarter, fiscal year 1958, 
reveals the following: (a) Civilian employment was being restricted to the 
minimum and requirements for filling vacant positions were being adequately 
reviewed prior to hiring a new employee. (b) Hiring of new employees to fill 
vacancies was being held toa minimum. (c) Reduction in force procedures were 
used to a very limited degree at the installations inspected. Personnel reduced 
under these procedures were, when possible, reassigned. (d) That surveys by 
commands are reviewing the effectiveness of compliance with the policy. (e) 
Reductions in force were being accomplished almost entirely through attrition. 
Nonessential positions were being eliminated and, where possible, qualified em- 
ployees occupying nonessential positions were being reassigned: Note: Army 
statistics for the month of September demonstrate dramatically the fact that 
attrition is being used to meet manpower objectives: during that month total 
strength declined by 8,800, although only 1,189 employees were separated by 
RIF action. This reduction includes instances of complete closeout of activi- 
ties in the geographic area. Where a complete closeout was not involved, the 
detailed statistics are even more reassuring. For example, the discontinuance 
of the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Gordon, Ga., as of June 30, 
1957, involved the actual separation of only 2 employees although actual employ- 
ment in January 1957 was 97. For another example, during the period April 1, 
to September 30, 1957, 451 civilian positions were eliminated in the Army staff 
and 143 notices were issued under the reduction-in-force program in the staff. 
Ninety of these issuance proposed separation and 538 proposed changes to lower 
grade or reassignment. Of the 143 notices issued, only 37 actual involuntary 
separations or resignations have resulted. Thus, attrition and other factors 
accounted for approximately 92 percent of the reduction and involuntary separa- 
tions 8 percent. 

(3) Significant actions, programs, and plans proposed : 

(a) Test of multipurpose personnel tables of distribution—The Depart- 
ment of the Army is testing the feasibility of consolidating its 4 kinds of 
personnel tables of distribution into a maximum of 2 types. Thus far the 
tests indicate that a simplified improved format for personnel tables of distri- 
bution is feasible and that some consolidation to reduce manual and machine 
workload in preparing and maintaining these tables is possible. This will facili- 
tate adaptation to automatic data processing systems. 

(b) Consolidation of manpower and personnel policy directives.—The Depart- 
ment of the Army has an objective to consolidate into a single unclassified publi- 
cation all Army regulations, policies and broad procedure relating to manpower 
and personnel management incorporating all pertinent Department of Defense 
directives and other material which may assist Army field commanders in ar- 
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riving at decisions. This will eliminate repetitious material, provide ready ac- 
cess to necessary policies at all levels of command and simplify the management 
of the Army’s human resources. In this connection, the Department of the Army 
has already published a policy providing that manpower management and per- 
sonnel management functions will be closely aligned at all levels of command. 
This is consistent with a recommendation of the Hoover Commission and is 
Department of Defense policy. 


Five enclosures : 

Tab A—Civilian Employment Data 

Tab B—Manpower Data for Army Staff 

Tab C—Manpower Utilization Surveys 

Tab D—Implementation of Public Law 801, 84th Congress 
Tab E—Decentralization of Army Staff Activities to the Field 


Ota CO nD 


TaB A 
Civilian employment (as defined and reported on Civil Service Standard 


Form 113, revised) 


Full-time Part-time Total 















Sept. 30, 1956__._-- iis ke ‘ , 431, 698 1 

Oct. 31, 1956. -.... : : 432, 048 1, 3 * 
Nov. 30, 1956. - - siheast : : : 430, 632 1, 389 432, 021 
Dec. 31, 1956 cia Seat 428, 905 1, 307 430, 212 
Jan. 31, 1957_. 427, 674 1, 333 429, 007 
Feb. 28, 1957 427, 289 1,409 428, 698 
Mar. 31, 195 426, 762 1, 581 428, 343 
Apr. 30, 195 Dc 426, 396 1, 602 427, 998 
May 31, 1957_._. ; 426, 621 1, 469 428, 290 
June 30, 1957_.__. hen htnieainid itnetadaaens Suswouka ae 427, 649 1, 568 429, 217 
July 31, 1957...-.-- Saicaiuniacate one 427, 936 1, 359 429, 295 
Aug. 31, 1 Lie tre Jel pedi babies ded . 426, 475 1, 364 $27, 839 
OE eae ae a en os hiekedi teas 417, 610 1, 429 419, 039 


Tas B 
MANPOWER DATA FoR ARMY STAFF? 


MANPOWER-MANAGEMENT SURVEYS MADE DURING PERIOD SEPTEMBER 30, 1956, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 


Surveys of 11 complete organizations were made in addition to many partial 
on-site evaluations prompted by requests for additional personnel by Army staff 
agencies. These surveys included the analysis of missions, functions, organiza- 
tions, procedures, relationships with other agencies and manpower requirements. 
At the time, the surveys commended the agencies involved requested a total 
increase of 609 personnel spaces. The net result of the surveys was a reduction 
of 197 personnel spaces or 806 less than initially requested. A summary of the 
surveys including results follows: 


2 Includes activities and personnel of the Department of the Army headquarters exclusive 
of the Office, Secretary of the Armv 
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| | | | 
| Authorization asof | | ' 
| survey date | | Mili- | Civil 
Agency surveyed Date of survey Ccaecsh ma | Total tary ian 
| | | | | 
| | Total Mili- | Civil 
tary ian 
: we Sree te a en eee Rate ae ay ref ce Lee ee 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff | Completed November | 480 296 184 | —5 | —2} —-3 
for Military Operations. | 1956. | | | | 
Office, The Inspector General | October and Novem- 113 61 52 +6 | +7 | —1 
| her 1956. | 
Office, Chief, U. 8. Army | November 1956_......- | 34 10 24 +17 +7 | +10 
Reserve and ROTC | i 
Affairs. | | 
Office, Chief Signal Officer...| November and De- 1, 050 192 858 | —58 —12) —46 
}  cember 1956, | 
Office, Civilian Personnel, | December 1956 and 112 . 112 | —6 awe —6 
Office, Deputy Chief of | January 1957. 
Staff for Personnel. | | | 
Office, Assistant Chief of | January to March 952 505 447 —80 —49 —31 
Staff, Intelligence. 1957. | 
Office, Chief of Information..| February and March 112 65 47 3} —3 +1 
| 1957. | 
Office, The Quartermaster | February to April 1, 913 160 3, 7084 | Ol i thj~decucsdeeaeee 
General, } 1957. | 
Office, Chief of Special War- | June 1957_._......----- 75 35 40 —45 —19 —26 
fare. 
Office, Chief of Military His- OD. ists iiactieiinds 79 15 64 (?) @) | @® 
tory. 
National Guard Bureau__..-- ian aunostsacteuanie 249 42 207 —24 | —5 | —19 
Total siipiaamhaiiaal wdintindadpitibhiail 5, 169 1, 381 3, 788 —197 | —76 | —121 





1 Survey was made to assist the Quartermaster General in identifying personnel spaces required for 
elimination in fiscal year 1958 program. 
2 No change. 


Tas C 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION SURVEYS 


1. The manpower survey is a realistic, timely, and relatively inexpensive 
method of appraising military and civilian manpower requirements and man- 
power utilization for a given activity at a particular time, based upon consider- 
ations of policy, approved missions, organizational structure, physical layout, 
facilities, operating methods, procedures, workload, the efficiency of the work- 
ing force and other factors. The survey system permits a more equitable dis- 
tribution of personnel allocations by establishing requirements and by keeping 
the commander informed as to where his manpower resources are needed. A 
manpower survey is made up of cross sections of the qualitative factors such as 
functions, organization, and positions as well as the quantitative data obtaining 
in the installation or activity concerned. Thus, the manpower survey combines 
the best methods of approach and does not rely upon any one method such as 
the functional approach, to the exclusion of all others. To do so is considered 
impracticable. For example, the functional approach relates what has been 
done (performance) to what must be done (functions), at similar installations 
throughout the Army. The organizational approach views the operation 
through the organizational structure and determines whether the assignment 
of functions to any organizational element permits the proper accomplishment 
of the stated mission. Remembering that functions are responsibilities assigned 
to organizational elements which are considered necessary in the accomplish- 
ment of the mission and that an organization itself is a collection of people 
working together for accomplishment of a mission, it follows that a survey 
should consider organization as well as functions. Similarly, a manpower sur- 
vey should include an examination of positions requested, authorized, and es- 
tablished in relation to what is done and must be done to accomplish the re- 
quired workload (positional approach) and an examination of performance 
data (statistical approach). 

2. The manpower survey encompasses a review of an entire organization from 
the highest to the lowest functional segment as an assigned function of com- 
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mand. By this concept, commands conduct surveys of subordinate commands 
and agencies to which they allocate personnel spaces. This is in keeping with 
the concept of the manpower management system which is based upon optimum 
decentralization of survey responsibility. 

3. Manpower surveys are conducted by experienced, full-time manpower per- 
sonnel who are trained in their field by either on-the-job training or formal 
schooling, or both. These personnel normally perform a tour of duty in man- 
power work which overlaps the 2-year period during which every activity or 
installation is surveyed on a cyclic basis. Thus, the membership of survey 
teams has a continuity which assures an accurate appraisal of manpower re- 
quirements by comparison of functions among and between activities and in- 
stallations having similar functions or missions. 

4. The manpower survey system recognizes the use of staffing guides pub- 
lished by the Department of the Army. These staffing guides, which are devel- 
oped and revised on the basis of the recommendatoins and experience data con- 
tained in manpower surveys, provide quantitative and qualitative guidance for 
determining the numbers and kinds of personnel required for performing certain 
activities and functions of the Department of Army mission. They serve as 
a guide in the measurement, appraisal, and determination of manpower require- 
ments and utilization for functions at specific types of installations or activities 
and for similar functions at other installations or activities. Application of 
these staffing guides provides a means whereby the actual, authorized, and rec- 
ommended staffing can be analyzed and compared to what by experience is sta- 
tistically considered the proper staffing. Thus, they provide a means for staffing 
identical organizations based upon the best experience available. In this sense, 
use of the staffing guides insures that- throughout the entire Army Establish- 
ment, surveyors will apply the same standards of appraisal and measurement 
to like functions, with the qualification that tolerances in staffing are recognized 
for local conditions which differ from the average. 


[To be adjusted] 
Results of manpower surveys 


{Calendar year 1957] 


Civilian spaces 
Number of 





surveys 
Change | Personnel 
involved 
ist and 2d quarters, fiscal year 1957 252 —5, 435 159, 635 
3d quarter, fiscal year 1957 113 —1, 671 50, 810 
4th quarter, fiscal year 1957__ 143 —1, 854 90, 247 
Aggregate total, fiscal year 1957 ‘ 508 —8, 960 300, 692 


Tas D 
IMPLEMENTATION OF PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 801, 84TH CONGRESS 


1. Public Law 801, 84th Congress, required agencies requesting or recommend- 
ing the creation or expansion of any function or activity which entailed an esti- 
mated annual expenditure of appropriated funds in excess of $1 million, to 
report information for each of the first 5 fiscal years the function or activity 
was to be in effect relative to the estimated maximum additional : 

a. Man-years of civilian employment, by general categories of positions. 

b. The expenditures for personal services. 

ec. The expenditures for all purposes other than personal services required by 
the proposed function or activity. 

2. The Department of the Army informed all subordinate agencies by memo- 
randum, subject: “Additional Cost and Budget Information Required in All 
Legislative Proposals,” on November 21, 1956, that the information required by 
Public Law 801, 84th Congress, would be included in requests for legislative 
proposals and proposed reports on bills. Those proposals which were being 
processed for submission to the 85th Congress were examined by the Office of the 
Chief, Legislative Liaison, and where appropriate the necessary information was 
included as required by Public Law 801. The requirements of Public Law 801 
will be included in next revision of Department of the Army policy directive. 
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HOuSE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
November 14, 1957. 
Hon. Davin 8S. SMITH, 
Assistant Secretary (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), 
Department of the Air Force, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: There are enclosed extracts from letters containing the 
details of complaints received from personnel at the Travis Air Force Base in 
California and the James Connally and Laredo Air Force Bases in Texas that 
military personnel are replacing civilians whose jobs are involved in reduction- 
in-force procedures. Some of the positions have already been abolished or down- 
graded while others are scheduled for action within a very short time. 

These complaints, you will recall, were brought to your attention during our 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee hearings on November 6, 1957. We have 
stated repeatedly that hasty firings of civilian personnel are harmful to the in- 
dividual, his family, the community, and the Nation and have urged all branches 
of the Government to use attrition instead of reductions in force to minimize 
firings. 

Your offer to give these matters your personal attention is appreciated and I 
will await with interest the results of your inquiries. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C, Davis, Chairman. 


HowusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs C. Davis, 
Chairman, Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Davis: It is my understanding from an article published in the 
Air Force Times of October 25 that your House Manpower Utilization Subcom- 
mittee will begin hearings on November 4 to investigate complaints by civilians 
that military people are being assigned to replace civilians who are being 
eliminated by reductions in force and to do jobs that were abolished from the 
Civil Service Commission structure. 

In connection with these hearings I should like to recommend strongly that 
your subcommittee investigate a very serious situation which has developed 
at Travis Air Force Base, Calif., involving MATS civilian personnel of the 
1501st Air Transport Wing, MATS. I have received vigorous and repeated 
complaints from the personnel of the 1501st Air Transport Wing that this re- 
duction in force is being so administered as to replace civilians with military 
personnel. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter dated September 13, 1957, which I have received 
from 36 supervisory personnel of the 1501st Air Transport Wing. Of the 74 
spaces involved in the reduction in force for MATS personnel, 36 have been 
made in supervisory personnel, 20 of these being wage foremen positions and 
16 being working leader positions. The attached letter clearly indicates that 
some of these supervisory positions proposed to be eliminated will be replaced 
by military personnel. This is in direct violation of the announced policy of 
the Defense Department not to replace civilian personnel by military personnel. 
A most serious morale situation has been created at Travis Air Force Base by 
the application of this reduction in force and by the replacement of civilian 
personnel with military personnel. 

In view of the aforementioned circumstances, I should like to recommend that 
you include this Travis Air Force Base situation in your hearings. I suggest, 
for example, that you call before your subcommittee appropriate officials of the 
Air Force to see if steps can be taken to correct this situation at Travis Air 
Force Base and to comply with the directive of the Department of Defense that 
military personnel not be assigned to supersede civilian personnel. If you need 
any further information upon this specific case, I shall be glad to see that the 
information reaches you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. BALDWIN, 
Representative in Congress. 
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ExTRActs FrRoM LETTERS REGARDING THE REPLACEMENT OF CIVILIANS WITH MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL UNDER REDUCTION IN FORCE ACTION 


TRAVIS AIR FORCE BASE, CALIF. 


On July 24, 1957, a letter from the 1501st Maintenance Group commander, 
Travis Air Force Base, Calif., ordered the reduction and/or removal of the top 
civilian supervisors from positions of responsibilities and the replacement of 
such individuals by military personnel. There was no explanation or any rea- 
sons given to the affected civilian personnel for this action. The commander 
stated to his military subordinates that the prestige of his noncommissioned 
officers was curtailed; furthermore, that by having the military perform these 
duties they would be compelled to work at any time, day or night, when the 
need arose without the necessity of overtime pay or compensatory time off. 
Civilian supervisors have worked many noncompensated hours when the interests 
of the mission or their sections required attention. 

Approximately August 1, 1957, an order was initiated by the maintenance 
group commander to replace the civilian maintenance officer, the civilian air- 
craft accessories superintendent, the civilian aircraft engine superintendent, and 
the civilian metalworking superintendent with the military officers. This was 
to be accomplished by November 1, 1957. Pending removal of the civilians these 
officers have been assigned to these positions for familiarization of the duties. 

On August 20, 1957, teletype MACMO-ALMATS 594/57 was received by Hq. 
1501ist ATW to effectuate a 5 percent reduction of civilian payroll funding based 
on July 1957 payroll, which amounted to $32,000. To the maintenance group 
commander this was the stimulant needed to give the necessary impetus to con- 
summate the reduction of the top-salaried civilian positions through a reduction 
in force and at the same time give him a reason for the previous initiated ac- 
tions, the replacement of the foremen and the supervisory spaces with military 
personnel. On approximately August 22, 1956, the maintenance group com- 
mander requested a list of names of civilian positions which would least affect 
the 150ist Wing Mission to be submitted to his headquarters for his evalua- 
tion. This list of names was submitted by the 1501st Field Maintenance officer 
and composed; using sound management principles, having the least possible 
effect on the structure of the organization, additional procedures used in previous 
reduction-in-force actions and in accordance with applicable directives; i. e., 
elimination of overtime, elimination of overhire positions, and temporary per- 
sonnel, which included 37 civilian workers hired during the previous 30 days. 
This list of names was rejected by the group commander. 

The group commander then requested a revised list to be prepared which 
would include top-salaried civilian supervisors. This list was compiled and 
accepted by him, forwarded to the 1501st Wing commander, concurred with, and 
presented to the Base Civilian Personnel Section for implementation. This re- 
vised list resulted in 80 percent elimination of top-level civilian supervisors and 
only 20 percent of the working-level civilians. 

Mission capacity of an organization is predicated on individuals who have 
thorough knowledge of Air Force requirements, schooled privately and at the 
cost of the Government in the technical aspects of needs, and individuals who 
are stabilized in their positions. 

Civil-service directives stipulate requirements for positions of responsibilities 
such as shop foremen, shop supervision, etc., for which the undersigned have 
proven their prerequisites : 


Cecil Lamar, representative, 711 Rosewood Avenue, Vallejo 

Russell G. Allen, Post Office Box 823, Fairfield 

Frank H. Hills, aircraft overhaul general foreman 

Arthur D. Dunkelburger, aircraft overhaul-component repair, general foreman 
Cecil Lamar, aircraft engine-propeller overhaul, general foreman 

Don Zumwalt, powered ground equipment repairer, foreman 

Calvin Winkler, aircraft mechanic foreman 

Eual Blansett, aircraft-propeller mechanic foreman 

Lloyd Barker, aircraft-electrical systems, repair foreman 

Alan Widener, aircraft-electronic equipment, repair foreman 

Roy Miller, aircraft-hydraulic systems, mechanic foreman 

Merle Pierce, aircraft-materials dispatcher foreman 

Andrew O. Stanley, aircraft-instrument overhaul auto pilot mechanic foreman 
Charles Toplak, management engineer, manpower, and organization office 
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Lisle Blood, powered ground equipment repair foreman 

Albert E. Mumma, foreman, quality control, 1501st maintenance group 

Joseph Signorelli, machinist foreman 

Harold H. Fox, foreman, quality control, 1501st maintenance group 

Dallas T. Hardy, aircraft painting airframe fabric, worker foreman 

Cleo Shepherd, foreman, quality control, 1501st maintenance group 

Wynona Allen, textile and leather worker, parachute repairer and packer 
foreman 

Russell G. Allen, foreman, transient maintenance, 1501st field maintenance group 

Robert Kelly, aircraft power unit assembler foreman 

Robert W. Curry, foreman, transient maintenance, 1501st field maintenance 
group 

Robert L. Embrey, foreman, transient maintenance, 1501st field maintenance 
group 

Robert Wilson, aircraft piston engine mechanic foreman 

Kurt A. Horn, foreman, transient maintenance, 1501st field maintenance group 

Manue! F. Puebla, 918 Alameda, Vallejo 

Robert Fliek, foreman, standardization, 1501st field maintenance group 

Harlan Demuth, aircraft, sheetmetal worker manufacture foreman 

Rex Fogelman, aircraft sheetmetal worker manufacture foreman 

Royce Pylilen, aircraft welder foreman 

Lee M. Harris, woodworking foreman 

James King, aircraft fuel systems mechanic foreman 

Arthur Bowland, aireraft engine overhaul foreman 


JAMES CONNALLY AIR FORCE BASE, TEX. 


Roger Herrin, 1227 Kane Street, Belimead, Tex.—Effective October 20, 1957, 
a staff sergeant was assigned the job I had held for the past 9 years as welding 
and heat-treating foreman in the field maintenance shop at James Connally Air 
Force Base, Tex. This action is contrary to Air Force policy and regulations 
and in no way can be considered an economy move. I was told that my job was 
selected, along with the foreman of the instrument shop, hydraulic shop, engine 
branch, and radar shop, because we had qualified military personnel working 
under us who could fill the jobs. 

Walter C. Frazier, 516 North 22d Street, Waco, Tex.—I have been employed 
by the United States Air Force for a period of 8 years—7 years as a supervisor 
at James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex. On October 20, 1957, my position 
as W. F. 7 step 4 was abolished. This position was filled on October 21, 1957, 
by a military man, of which I have positive proof. Being a veteran of World 
War IIT, I would like to know if this is in accordance to civil-service rules and 
regulations. 

LAREDO AIR FORCE BASE, TEX. 


I am representing myself and four other former civilian supervisory employees 
in a grievance appeal pending at Laredo Air Force Base, Tex. We are protest- 
ing the abolishment of our positions as being nonessential and then being replaced 
by military personnel. It is our belief that these actions are in violation of a 
Defense Department policy and not in accordance with the spirit or intent of 
the economy program. Further, we believe that these actions, practiced on a 
national scale, will irreparably damage the Federal civil-service career system. 
We are five career employees of Laredo Air Force Base who have toiled long 
and faithfully for the Air Force. Our combined Federal service totals more 
than 50 years, of which some 25 years have been in supervisory capacities. Al- 
though we all occupied foremen-type positions, we were eliminated as nonessen- 
tial in the interest of economy. Immediately thereafter our duties and respon- 
sibilities were assumed by military personnel. 

Our grievance is proceeding through orderly and proper channels at this time. 
Upon receipt of this grievance the immediate reaction of higher authority was 
to order the removal of the military from the positions in question. Before that 
time they did not deny that we had been replaced by military personnel, and in 
fact, admitted that they had eliminated the civilian positions in every function 
where a suitable military replacement was available. They are contending that 
now the positions in question are vacant and not being filed by anyone. As these 
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positions are supervisory in nature, to operate as they claim could only result in 
chaos. The present practice violates every fundamental of good, sound manage- 
ment. Unity of command, span of control, and homogenous assignment, are all 
basie principles of organization which are now being ignored. 

(@) Mr. Paul Rosenblatt, general foreman, aircraft manufacturing and repair 
shops, grade WF 12, salary $3.49 per hour, reduced in grade to aircraft sheet- 
metal worker leader, grade WF-—15, salary $2.57 per hour. The general foreman 
position was eliminated as nonessential, however, this position is the key civilian 
position of the Field Maintenance Squadron and extremely essential to the mission 
of the organization in assuring stability at the top level of supervision. Mr. 
Rosenblatt has assumed full responsibilty for the maintenance organization dur- 
ing the absences of the Field Maintenance officer and during intervals when no 
Maintenance officers were assigned. All the duties and responsibilities of this 
civilian position have now been assumed by 1st Lt. Merle S. Gresham, who 
has been elevated from the Power Plant Branch to this function. Lieutenant 
Gresham now carries the title of Assistant Maintenance officer which is the same 
job listed in the civilian position description. Responsibility for operation of 
the Power Plant Branch has been assumed by M. Sgt. Ward M. Harris. 

(b) Mr. Cecil W. King, foreman, jet engine mechanic, grade WF-—09, salary 
$3.09 per hour, reduced in grade to jet engine mechanic worker leader, grade 
WL-15, salary $2.57 per hour. Mr. King’s position was eliminated as non- 
essential, however, all hand receipts, responsibility for equipment, personnel 
records, and the supervision of section chiefs, have been assigned to T. Sgt. Mar- 
tin Trevino, who was formerly Assistant NCOIC of the Power Plant Branch 
function. Technical Sergeant Trevino is now fully responsible for the jet engine 
field maintenance function which was formerly a civilian position performed by 
Mr. King. 

(c) Mr. Felipe Garcia, foreman, aircraft sheet-metal shop, grade WF-09, 
salary $2.81 per hour, reduced in grade to aircraft sheet-metal worker leader, 
grade WL-—15, salary $2.57 per hour. Mr. Garcia’s position was eliminated as 
nonessential, however, all personnel records, equipment responsibility, and hand 
receipts have been turned over to T. Sgt. Horace 8S. Salter. Technical Sergeant 
Salter will have full and complete responsibility for the operation and super- 
vision of the sheet-metal shop which was formerly a civilian function. 

(d@) Mr. David B. Varela, foreman, hydraulic shop, grade WF-O8, salary $2.79 
per hour. Reduced in grade to automotive mechanic, grade WB-15, salary $2.34 
per hour. Mr. Varela’s position was eliminated as being nonessential, but all 
his equipment records, and hand receipts have been turned over to Staff Sergeant 
Adams. Staff Sergeant Adams is now fully responsible for the operation and 
supervision of the hydraulic shop, formerly a civilian responsibility. 

(e) Mr. Oscar Rodriguez, foreman, welding shop, grade WF-—O8, salary $2.79 
per hour. Mr. Rodriguez will be separated as the result of the cancellation of 
his position. All of his hand receipts, records, and equipment have been turned 
over to T. Sgt. Ewell C. Whittlesey. Technical Sergeant Whittlesey will now 
assume full responsibility for the operation and supervision of the welding shop, 
although this position has been declared nonessential. 


x 


